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KINGS 


“*COWBOY KINGS' 1 ARE MADE 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN 


You bet! Famous G.W.G. “Cowboy Kings” are favourites with 
Canadians from Vancouver Island to Newfoundland. And no won¬ 
der! They're made from long-wearing, good-looking “SNOBAK” 
and “BUCKSKIN” denims, found only under the G.W.G. winged 
label. Insist on G.W.G. garments for ALL the family! 
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COWBOY 
KINGS " 


THERE’S A G.W.G. GARMENT FOR EVERY JOB! 

h mens"*TEXAS ranger" 

* mens "‘FRISCO JEAN" 

FRONTIER QUEEN 

ens QdQrap Pan 
and Bib Overalls 


MATCHED OUTFITS 


SLACKS AND SHIRTS 


MADE 


WOMEN'S 


SLACKS 


G.W.G. GARMENTS ARE MADE TO FIT YOU 
BUY YOUR CORRECT SIZE FOR COMFORT 


G.W.G. BRAND NAMES 
ARE REGISTERED 
TRADE MARKS 


THE GREAT WESTERN GARMENT COMPANY LTD., EDMONTON 
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JUNE. 1956 


Weather Fo^fcast—by Dr. Irving P. Krick and Associates. 

Und^r the Peace Tower—by Hugh Boyd - 

Editorials _ 


HERE’S MONEY-SAVING NEWS for farmers who handle hay. It’s the brand 
new Farmhand F-ll Loader ... a low-cost, high-lift loader for adjustable front 
end and tricycle-type tractors. The new F-ll handles 3500-lb. loads; lifts big 
loads way up—17 ft. from ground to heel of basket. There’s a 10-ft. combina¬ 
tion Hay Basket and Push-Off which mounts directly on the basic attachments 
carrier. The F-ll uses Farmhand’s new-style, plug-on hydraulic pump which 
mounts on PTO; and is operated by simple two-bank control valve. There 
are many other features, like double-acting tilt cylinders and simplified mount¬ 
ing parts, that help make the F-ll one of your best loader-stacker buys! 


Wings Over the Wheatland—by J. H. Junk - 

S'arch for Chopattis—by Earl Bowser --_ 

Silos Can Be Simple __—-— 

Dairy Farm in Southern Alberta _ 

Pasture Program for Quebec Dairymen --- 

More Weapons for War Against Weeds _ 

Is a New Concept of Farming Needed? - 

You Can Grow African Violets, Too - - 

What About Propane Tractors?—by C. V. Faulknor ... 
Blueberries for Nova Scotia Farms—by D. I. Scotney 

Cooking in a Hole—by Kerry Wood - 

Mechanical Tree Plant~r ---- 

Soils Club That Bore Fruit --- 

Thank You Mr. Nielsen --- 

Window in H's Rumen—by Harry J. Miller - 

It's Hard Now to Maks a Bsef Farm Pay ... 

Science and the Farm - . -- 

Grass for Silage and Conservation _ 

Superstition at th= Stamp ds—by Lyn Harrington — 

He Plans to Cross-Breed Sheep __.___ 

Farm Notes from British Columbia—by P. W. Luce . 

Permanent Pasture Cuts His Dairy Costs .—-- 

Strip Farming and Sheltsrb-’lts _____ 

No Part-Time Farming for Them _ 

Dirt! Only Dirt!—by Alice Clement __ 

Watch Out for Poison Ivy—by George A. Stevenson . 

Cutting Swine Costs . ___ 

Have You Heard These?—by Don J. MacLeod _ 

Ship Doubles Normal Grain Load _...... — 

Learn to Outsmart Your Dog—by Marguerite M. Toltl 
Ranch House Built in 1833 --- 


NEW FARMHAND STACK MOVER 

rounds out the Farmhand line of cost¬ 
cutting hay handling equipment. The 
Stack Mover hauls 5 to 9-ton stacks 
from field to feedlot; cuts haying labor 
costs in half. Hydraulic bed-tilting 
cylinder speeds loading and unloading. 
Special 8-wheel carriage for maximum 
flotation. Winch is PTO-powered. 


THE FAMOUS FARMHAND HEAVY- 
DUTY is the loader-stacker most-want¬ 
ed by farmers. Its combination of 
3500-lb. lift, 21-ft. reach and rugged 
construction can’t be beat. Use it for 
sweeping, stacking, and, with Grapple 
Fork, for easy feeding. 11 “quick 
hitch” attachments make it handy all 
year ’round on dozens of tough jobs. 


FICTION 

Summer Storm —by Audrey McKim 


Poultry _ 

Workshop _ 

Whet's New .. 
Young People 


Farm Not?s 

Get It At a Glance 

Livestock .. 

Field __ 

Horticulture _ 


Now, replace broken hay basket teeth with .. • 
, ■_ FARMHAND STEEL OR WOOD TEETH 

TUBULAR STEEL TEETH, tapered full length, 

with reinforced points. 8' or 9' for Heavy- 
Duty Loader. 8' for F-ll Loader. 

DOUGLAS FIR TEETH. Vernox seal-treated. 
With or without steel tips. 7', 8' or 9' for 
—N» ^ Heavy-Duty Loader. 8' for F-ll Loader. 


The Countrywoman —by Amy J. Roe _ 

The Place Beyond the Hill —by Lindy Fraser - 

Teas and Receptions _ 

June Is Strawberry Time_ 

Needlework --- 

Tooth-Brush Tricks - 

Here Comes the Bride (Patterns)_ 

A Face Lifting —by Ann Baker _ 

You Look Tired .- -- 

The Country Boy and Girl ..:.~ 

Sketch Pad Out-of-Doors—No. 52 —by Clarence Tillenius 


COVER: A boy and his dog! Music hath charms . . .! Symbol of sunshine, and 
the warm, glad days when school is over, and cere is thrown to the summer 
breezes, and the growing season is here for calves and foals and crops and lambs 
and boys and dogs! What utter contentment Eva Luoma has caught in this month's 
cover picture. 


FIRST IN FARM MATERIALS-HANDLING 


Ed'tor: H. S. Fry 

Assoc : ate Editor: Richard Cobb Home Ed’tor: Amy J. Roe 

Field Editors: Assistant Home Edito-: Phyllis Thomson 

m C. V. Faulknor, Alta, and W. Sask. Contributing Editor: Ann Tillenius 

Don R. Baron, Eastern Canada 

Extension Director: G. B. Wallace Advertising Sales Manager: R. J. Horton 

J. E. Brownlee, Q.C., President R. C. Brown, Managing Director 

Business Manager: J. S. Kyle 

Subscription Prices in Canada —50 cents one year; $1.00 two years; $2.00 five years; 

$3.00 eight years. Outside Canada $1.00 per year. 

Single copies 5 cents. Authorized by the Postmaster-General, Ottawa, Canada, for trans¬ 
mission as second-class mail matter. 

Published and printed by The Public Press Limited, 290 Vaughan St., Winnipeg 2, Man. 

CONTENTS COPYRIGHTED 

Non-fiction articles or features may be reproduced where proper credit is given to The Country Guide. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 

Write: THE FARMHAND COMPANY 

1236 Sargent Ave., Winnipeg 3, Dept. CGW-66 

□ F-ll Loader □ Heavy-Duty Loader 

□ Stack Mover □ It student, check here 


Name 


Town 


-i —_.... Prov_ 

A Division ol Superior Separator Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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Weather Forecast 

(Allow a day or two either icay in using this forecast • 

It should be 75 per cent right for your area , but 
not necessarily for your farm .— ed.) 


Prepared by 

DR. IRVING P. KRICK 
and Associates 
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AVERAGE WEATHER 

July, 1956 


Alberta 

Quite a contrast in weather is in 
prospect for the Prairies this July. 
Alberta will be relatively cool and wet, 
whereas warm, dry conditions are 
expected to the east, principally in 
Manitoba. Frequent cloudiness will 
tend to hold temperatures down in 
Alberta, with monthly averages ex¬ 
pected to be near, or s ightly below, 
normal. Highest temperatures are 
likely during the forepart of the 
month, especially about the 5th to 


10th. Cooler weather will prevail dur¬ 
ing the last two weeks. 

Showers will be more prevalent 
than usual. Likewise, rainfall in most 
localities will exceed the amounts 
normally experienced in July. The 
most important periods of unsettled 
weather are anticipated during the 
first three weeks. Rain will cause some 
hardship to mature vegetable crops, 
particularly in the irrigated districts, 
and to haying and summerfallow 
operations, but the over all benefit to 
grain and forage will be invaluable. V 


Ontario 

“Hot and dry” will characterize July 
weather in Ontario. Temperatures are 
expected to average several degrees, 
or more, above normal. Storminess will 
be infrequent, with clear days pre¬ 
dominating. Highest temperatures are 
likely between the 15th and 20ch, fol¬ 
lowing on the heels of a moderate 
cool spell. 

Showers will be mostly light and 
infrequent due to the expected per¬ 
sistence of high pressure over the 


province. Passage of the greater num¬ 
ber of storms wi 1 be both to the 
south and east. Best chances for 
shower activity will be from the 9th 
to 14th and 25th to 30th. Amounts 
should be well below the normal for 
July, especially in northern Ontario. 
Prospects are somewhat better for 
eastern Ontario, where more generous 
rainfall is anticipated. The pinch of 
drought may be felt here and there. 
Productivity of pastures is expected to 
decline and growth and development 
of row crops could be retarded. V 
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Saskatchewan 

July weather will be received with 
mixed emotions in Saskatchewan, de¬ 
pending on your location. Western 
districts will experience frequent 
cloudiness and temperatures averag¬ 
ing near normal, maybe slightly below. 
In the east, temperatures are expected 
to be somewhat warmer, reaching a 
degree or two above normal fer the 
month. Highest temperatures will pre¬ 
vail during the first two weeks. 

Rainfall should be plentiful in the 
west, decreasing considerably with 


movement east. Indeed, rather 
droughty conditions could develop 
locally i n eastern Saskatchewan. 
Showers are most likely in the first 
three weeks of the month. However, a 
high-pressure system centered over 
Manitoba and Ontario, for the greater 
part of the time, will force storms 
southeastward leaving little in the way 
of moisture for the eastern prairies. 
Productivity of forage crops is ex¬ 
pected to decline in eastern districts, 
although small grains should develop 
nicely throughout the province. V 


Quebec 

Warm, occasionally hot, weather will 
pervade Quebec in July. Highest tem¬ 
peratures are likely between the 15th 
and 20th, preceded by the month’s 
only extended spell of cool weather. 
The July average is expected to be 
several degrees above normal. Greatest 
temperature departures are anticipated 
in the remote districts of the north, 
namely in the vicinity of Hudson Bay. 

Rainfall will be variable. Showers 
over most of the province will be 
spotty and light. Total precipitation 


should not measure up to normal; 
rather, appreciably below normal 
amounts are anticipated in many 
districts. This is expected to be espe¬ 
cially true in districts bordering on 
Ontario. Rainfall will become more 
generous to the east. Indeed, seasonal 
amounts are in. prospect for the East¬ 
ern Townships and Gaspe Peninsula. 
Showers are most likely to be experi¬ 
enced between the 9th and 14th, 25th 
and 30th, with general rains in the 
extreme east, between the 5th and 
10th and about the 20th. V 
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Manitoba 

Under the influence of a large high 
pressure system over Manitoba and 
Ontario during much of the month, 
the province will be relatively warm 
and dry. Temperatures are expected 
to average up to several degrees above 
normal, with greatest departures oc¬ 
curring in the eastern districts. A spell 
of cool weather about the 10th should 
be the only break of consequence 
from high temperatures. 


Storm systems will often be blocked, 
resulting in a predominance of clear 
days. Principal shower activity is ex¬ 
pected between the 6th and 10th and 
there is a good chance of rainfall about 
the 20th. Total rainfall for July, how¬ 
ever, is likely to be appreciably below 
normal, possibly almost negligible, 
relative to agricultural value, at some 
eastern stations. Condition'of pastures 
and row crops could decline. Even 
heading and filling of wheat and other 
small grains could be impaired. V 


Maritime Provinces 

Warm and relatively wet weather is 
in prospect for the Maritimes. Tem¬ 
peratures will average two or three 
degrees above normal, although some¬ 
what more seasonal along the immedi¬ 
ate coast. An extended spell of rather 
high temperatures toward the end of 
the month will be responsible for the 
positive departures. 

Storms will move up the coast with 
relative frequency. General rains, 
however, are most likely between the 


5th and 10th and on a day or two 
about the 20th. Otherwise, precipita¬ 
tion should be confined to showers. 
Total amounts for the month are ex¬ 
pected to exceed normal in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, diminish¬ 
ing northward to small deficiencies in 
northern Newfoundland and Labra¬ 
dor. Crops should do nicely, with ade¬ 
quate moisture and temperatures con¬ 
ducive to growth and development. 
Fire danger in the forest should be 
almost nil. V 
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TISNT TRUE 


THAT “GOVERNMENT” INSURANCE IN SASKATCHEWAN 
IS THE CHEAPEST INSURANCE IN THE WORLD! 



VIRTUALLY IDENTICAL INSURANCE COSTS LESS 

in Manitoba with * U/au/emesa 


WINTER CREDITS ' DRIVERS' FEES 

Wawanesa insurance costs even less for motorists who do not 
drive in winter. No reductions are allowed by the Saskatchewan 
scheme. But in Manitoba, Wawanesa's winter credits reduce 
premiums cited above to as low as $31.69. 

PLATE GLASS CLAIMS 

Saskatchewan government policyholders pay the first $25 in 
plate glass claims except in cases of theft or malicious damage. 

Wawanesa pays all plate glass claims in full. 


PROOF POSITIVE! 

Without this $2 charge, the Saskatchewan farmer cited above, 
and other drivers outside the major cities, pay $50 for government 
insurance. Comparable Wawanesa coverage in Manitoba costs 
$44.40—or $31.69 for those who obtain full winter credits. 

NO! n JUST ISN'T THUS THAT "GOVERNMENT"INSURANCE IN SASKATCHEWAN 

IS THE CHEAPEST INSURANCE IN THE WORLD! 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 

HEAD OFFICE—WAWANESA, MAN. EASTERN OFFICE—TORONTO, ONT. 

BRANCHES—MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER 



DOUBLE INJURY LIMITS 

For an additional premium of 55 cents, Wawanesa doubles its 
bodily injury limits to $100,000/$200,000 and its property damage 
limits to $10,000. 


Every Saskatchewan driver is compelled to pay $2 into the 
insurance fund at the time he pays his annual licence fee. This 
raises the cost of Saskatchewan insurance by $2 annually for 
each driver. 

COMPENSATION INSURANCE 

Wawanesa does not provide coverage exactly comparable with 
Saskatchewan's auto accident compensation but statistics indi¬ 
cate that the $2 compulsory insurance charge paid by every 
Saskatchewan driver is more than sufficient by itself to cover the 
cost of compensation benefits. 
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Choice feed at new low cost! 

MCCORMICK 20C 
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with NEW CUTTER BAR attachment 


Now make grass silage in one 
operation by using the new 
cutter bar attachment for the 
McCormick 20-C. Cut and chop 
a full 66-inch swath in tall or 
short, tough or tangled crops 
at mowing speed. Enclosed-end 
reel prevents troublesome “wrap¬ 
ping”. Mower-proved knife cuts 
clean and sure. “Live” 3-way 
feed keeps you chopping non¬ 
stop. 


Fast-switch harvest units 
—row crop, pick-up or cut¬ 
ter bar attachments — 
secured to basic unit with 
only 4 bolts. Turn blower 
spout for rear or side- 
delivery of chopped mate¬ 
rial. Get the 20-C with 
power take-off or 49 hp. 
engine and outchop them 
all-in cured hay, grass or 
corn—with less power! 


MCCORMICK ho. 45 



Canada’s Favorite Baler 


McCormick No. 45 leads with up to 6 tons per hour capacity 
• Wide 52-inch low-level floating pickup • Floating auger 
adjusts to big or small windrows—automatically • Non-stop 
plunger slices each charge—packs bales uniformly • Longer bale 
chamber—makes neater, denser bales • Exclusive optional auto¬ 
matic bale density regulator • Exclusive knotter is simple and 
rugged • Power take-off or optional engine drive • Baler safe¬ 
guards head off breakdowns and costly delays. 

McCormick No. 55 bales up to 100 tons a day! Makes the big, heavy, easy-to-ship bales. Exclu¬ 
sive new automatic bale density regulator (optional). Twine-tie or wire-tie models. Pto or engine 
drive. Baler for the big jobs is the No. 55! 


,5, international 

Your IH Dealer 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


FARM NOTES 
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A dwarf Aberdeen-Angus cow with the calf delivered by Caesarian operation 
at the University of Manitoba. The operation scar can be seen on the cow. 


First Calf Born 
To Dwarf Cow in Canada 

DWARF cow, weighing only 500 
pounds, has given birth to a calf 
at the Animal Science Division of the 
University of Manitoba. This is the 
first time, as far as is known, that a 
calf has been born to a dwarf cow 
anywhere in Canada, and the event is 
of great importance in the investiga¬ 
tion of the growing menace of dwarf¬ 
ism in beef cattle. The University of 
Manitoba is the only research institu¬ 
tion in Canada working on this prob¬ 
lem. 

The cow, an Aberdeen-Angus, aged 
21 months, was anaesthetized while 
the calf was delivered by a Caesarian 
operation, which took two and a half 
hours, and was performed by Drs. 
Alfred Savage, N. Stranger and J. M. 
Isa of the Animal Science Division. 
The calf weighed 48 pounds at birth, 
which is almost normal, and as it has 
not shown any signs of dwarfism so 
far, it should be bigger than its mother 
in just a few months. Prof. E. W. 
Stringam, head of the department, 
said that there was no sign of a 
widened muzzle, which is a character¬ 
istic of dwarfism, and the calf stands 
well, without drooping its head as 
dwarfs usually do. V 

Switch from 

Progeny to Performance 

NEW beef testing program has 
been set up in Ontario by the 
provincial Department of Agriculture, 
on the advice of the Advanced Reg¬ 
istry Board for Beef Cattle. This 
changes the project from progeny test¬ 
ing to performance testing. 

The main objective is to identify 
young bulls, which demonstrate their 
ability to gain rapidly and economi¬ 
cally, in the belief that these are 
highly heritable characteristics. Breed¬ 
ers will not be asked to test a specified 
number of young bulls at present, but 
the number nominated will depend on 
the accommodation available at the 
Advanced Registry Station, Guelph. 
There will also be some authorized 
| home testing when the station is full. 

The official test will begin when a 
, bull is eight months old, and will last 


for 168 days. Breeders will be charged 
75 per cent of the cost of feed con¬ 
sumed at the station, while the bal¬ 
ance and other costs are met by the 
Board. At the end of the test, bulls 
will be graded choice, very good, com¬ 
mercial, plain and rejected, and those 
rejected and others failing to gain at 
the rate of two pounds a day will be J 
sold for slaughter. The others will be I 
returned to their owners. V 

Government View 
On School Milk Plans 

I F the initiative comes from the i 
provinces, the Federal Government \ 
is prepared to consider aid for any 
provincial plan to distribute milk in 
schools, according to a recent state¬ 
ment by the Rt. Hon. J. G. Gardiner, 
Minister of Agriculture. He also said 
that the government had already in¬ 
vestigated and would help to pay for 
vending machines to dispense bottled 
milk in schools. 

Urged in the Commons to adopt a 
school lunch program similar to that 
employed in the United States to help 
in the disposal of dairy surpluses, Mr. 
Gardiner said the government was 
willing to help, but none of the prov¬ 
inces had submitted any plans to 
them. He gave no indication of the 
extent to which federal aid would be 
granted to provincial schemes. V 

Tea Plants 
On the Island 

NTIL recently, no attempt had 
been made to grow tea at the 
Saanichton Experimental Farm on 
Vancouver Island since 1922. But in 
1953, a few pounds of Tientsin tea 
seed arrived from Ceylon, and be¬ 
cause this variety grows at compara¬ 
tively high altitudes, there is a chance 
that it might thrive on the island. 

It germinated well, and some of the 
plants in the greenhouse are now be¬ 
tween two and three feet high. Single 
flowers appeared last winter. Some of 
the seedlings will be transplanted out- 
of-doors next spring, and it remains to 
be seen whether they will be hardier 
than the last lot, which were set out 
in 1915, but withered away in a few 
years. V 
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A TRUCK TO FIT 
EVERY HAULING NEED 


LONG HAULS— Feature for feature, 
you can’t beat a Dodge K8 model for over- 
the-road performance and economy! For 
example, you get the most efficient V-8 in 
the industry, the most powerful V-8 in its 
weight class, as standard equipment . . . with 
201 horsepower to hurry your biggest loads 
along. Advanced-design hemispherical com¬ 
bustion chambers squeeze full power from 
regular gas, promote better mileage. 


SHORT HAULS— Team up with a 
husky Dodge express . . . and you team up 
with the workingest hauling partner that 
money can buy! Under the hood, there’s the 
new stepped-up 125-h.p. Dodge truck Six. 
And Dodge now offers you a choice of three 
express bodies—78" x 49", 90" x 54", and 
108" x 54" ... to provide plenty of load space. 
What’s more, Dodge expresses have flat- 
flared sides and raised skid strips for easier 
loading and unloading. 

ALL HAULS —Whatever your needs . . . 
from Yi -ton to 65,000 lbs. G.C.W. . . . Dodge 
has a truck that’s right for your job, right for 
your budget! Take your pick from expresses, 
panels, chassis and cab, and chassis with flat- 
face cowl models to accommodate a wide 
range of special bodies. 



Farm workhorse or family errand boy, a Dodge express model 
answers your every transportation need on the farm. And its hand¬ 
some styling will make all the neighbours sit up and take notice! 


CHECK these DODGE 
MORE-FGR-YG UR-MONEY Features! 

• New push-button hauling! • New higher payloads! In- 

With new push-button creased gross vehicle weights 
PowerFlite transmission, you on Dodge medium- and high- 
just touch a button . . . step tonnage models mean more 
on the gas . . . and go! Avail- payload capacity . . . more 
able on all J^-ton models. profit on every trip. 


New 1 2-volt electrical • 
system! Affords ample cur¬ 
rent for all electrical needs, 
assures superior starting and 
ignition performance. New 
generator provides maximum 
output even at low engine 
speed for improved battery 
charging under all driving 
conditions. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 


New features throughout! 

New ignition-key starting! 
New tubeless tires standard! 
New stronger axles, springs, 
frames! Newfull-width wrap¬ 
around rear window avail¬ 
able! Plus many other extra 
values! Feature for feature. 
Dodge trucks give you more 
for your money! 


SEE YOUR DODGE-DE SOTO DEALER NOW FOR A DOLLAR-SAVING DEAL! 
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What are the world’s 


fastest-selling combines? 



Massey-Harris! Here’s why! 


Why is it that all over the world more farmers buy 
Massey-Harris combines than any other make? 

You get the answer the first time you drive a new Massey- 
Harris 80 or 90 SP Special through a heavy grain field. 
You quickly discover that a Massey-Harris combine is 
faster, smoother, more efficient than any combine you’ve 
driven before. It’s far ahead in bushels-per-hour. 

Every detail — from the 61 sealed bearings to the extra- 
large gas tank — has been carefully worked out to make 
sure you get years and years of top-capacity performance. 
In fact, these combines stand up so well for so long that 
when trade-in time comes you’ll get more for a Massey- 
Harris than for any other used combine on the market. 

Next time you drop in to see your Massey-Harris dealer, 
notice his big stock of replacement parts, his fine service 
facilities. Because he’s selling the world’s best-selling 
combines, he has to be prepared for a large volume of 
harvest-time business. He has to be ready, and he is! 


r 

\ 

\ 

» 




NEW! Dual-Purpose MH20 Self-Propelled Swather 

is the perfect team-mate for an M-H 80 or 90. With 
an SP Swather you avoid disastrous weather loss by 
getting started early, and with no waiting for green 
spots to ripen. In an horn’ or less you can convert it 
to a self-propelled sprayer with a whopping coverage 
of 42 feet — and do more work faster, and at less 
cost, than with separate machines. Two PTO swather 
models also available. 


-"Massey- Harris- Ferguson 


Toronto, Canada 


LIMITED 
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Farmers Say Shelterbelts Pay 


** * 



Shelterbelts protect fields and farmsteads from the prairie winds, which cause, erosion, leave the soil bare in winter, and may blast the crops in summer. 


I N 1956, nearly 70 years after tree distribution to 
early prairie settlers began, Manitoba fanners 
are expected to plant an estimated 422 miles of 
field shelterbelts. This will be 75 more miles of trees 
than were planted in 1955, and the 3.5 million trees 
involved will be nearly four times the number 
planted in 1954, the first year of the project begun 
by the Manitoba Department of Agriculture. 

Farmers in the three prairie provinces this year 
may be expected to plant in the neighborhood of 
nine million trees, despite the fact that since the first 
experimental farms on the prairies were estab'ished 
at Brandon, Manitoba, and Indian Head, Saskatche¬ 
wan, in 1888, farmers of the Canadian great plains 
have previously planted nearly 300 million trees for 
farmstead and field shelterbelt purposes. Approxi¬ 
mately 260 million of these were grown and dis¬ 
tributed by the Forest Nursery S'ations operated at 
Indian Head and Sutherland, Saskatchewan, by the 
federal government. The balance were produced 
largely between 1888 and 1903, by prairie experi¬ 
mental farms, and in recent years by the Horticul¬ 
tural Station at Brooks, and the Tree Nursery 
operated at Oliver by the Alberta Government. It 
is safe to estimate that substantia'ly more than 
100 thousand prairie farm homes now benefit from 
this 68-year program of tree distribution. 

Why was such a program started, and why has it 
been continued for so long? The answer lies in the 
climate and topography of the prairie provinces. 
The long, 3,000-foot rise between Winnipeg and 
the Foothills of the Rocky Mountains is compara¬ 
tively flat and treeless. Much of the southern parts 
of Saskatchewan and Alberta, principally the 
former, lie within the famous Pa'liser Triangle, and 
are semi-arid. It is precisely this relative dryness, 



The usefulness of the shelterbelt in holding 
snow on the soil is clearly illustrated here. 


They rarely have precise calculations 
of increased yields, hut rarely would a 
shelterbelt owner prefer not to have 
the shelter 

by H. S. FRY 

that has made it possible for Canada to become a 
world-famous producer of very high quality bread 
wheat. 

N EVERTHELESS, the climate is cool, and the 
wind—often bitterly cold in winter—is princi¬ 
pally from the northwest. These winds, which are 
uncomfortable in the winter, very noticeable until 
late in the spring, and sometimes hot and injurious 
to growing crops in the summer, represent a serious 
hazard, which can be modified by tree planting. A 
farmstead amply protected by trees on the north 
and west, offers protection to people and animals, 
and such shelter makes possible the growing of satis¬ 
factory garden and fruit crops, as well as ornamental 
shrubs and flowers. 

Trees are admittedly effective as a protection 
against wind erosion. For many years, or until the 
terrible dryness and dust of the ’30’s arrived, shelter- 
belts were planted primarily for farmstead protec¬ 
tion. During those years, homes were being de¬ 
veloped, and communities built. The pioneers who 
settled in what are now the prairie provinces, espe¬ 
cially between 1880 and 1910, fought the elements 
with much cruder equipment, and enjoyed fewer 
amenities, than are now available to their successors. 
They were the adventurers and experimenters in 
prairie living. In those days there were both reasons 
and good excuses for treeless farms. Today, while 
there may still be reasons, there are no valid excuses. 

When the hungry, dirty ’30’s accentuated the 
normal dryness of the climate and developed a dis- 
eouragmg parade of dust storms, which moved mil¬ 
lions of tons of rich fertile soil, field shelterbelt 
planting was born. For exactly the same reason that 
men here and there began to experiment with str ip- 
cropping, trash cover, and underground blade culti¬ 
vators, which would not disturb the trash on top, 
so, choice spirits began to question the necessity 
of leaving broad, bare stretches of country com¬ 
pletely naked of trees. 

One of these was Peter Kennedy, of Conquest, 
Saskatchewan, who had long been urging provincial 
and federal governments to begin some investiga¬ 
tion of the practicability of field shelterbelts. He 
had in mind protecting the soil by a wind barrier, 
which would check the velocity of the wind, trap 
the snow of winter on the fields where it would be 
needed the following summer, check the soil loss 
from blowing, perhaps reduce the evaporation of 
moisture from the soil and from the growing crops, 
and, last but by no means least among his hopes, 
add something of beauty to the countryside and 
enticement to the birds. 


By 1935, the federal government had established 
the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration, and 
a field shelterbelt association was established in the 
Conquest area. Others were got under way at 
Aneroid, Saskatchewan, at Lyleton in Manitoba, 
and on a smaller scale at Porter Lake, Alberta. Now, 
in these areas, hundreds of miles of field shelterbelt 
plantings have been made, running across tvhat 
formerly were large, and completely exposed, crop 
areas, in straight lines 30 to 40 rods apart. Many of 
the hedges planted are single rows of caragana, 
running north and south, now eight to ten feet 
high. Some are three-row shelterbelts, now in excess 
of 25 feet in height, and consisting of rows of cara¬ 
gana, ash and maple. 

G IVEN careful previous preparation of the soil, 
the selection of suitable shelterbelt material 
and good care subsequent to planting, the benefits 
of field shelterbelts can only come with density and 



[Guide photos 


An increasingly familiar sight today. Prairie farmers 
may plant nine million trees this year for shelter. 

height. Indeed, the ability of a shelterbelt to check 
wind velocity is directly in proportion to its height, 
and density. For example, a sing’e-row shelterbelt, 
seven feet high, would permit the wind to retain 60 
per cent of its full velocity at a distance only 70 
feet from the shelterbelt. If the shelterbelt were 
20 feet tall and contained three rows, however, 
similar protection would be afforded 200 feet away. 
Officials at the Soil Research Laboratory, Swift 
Current, Saskatchewan, say that “20 times the 
height of the trees is a good average distance of 
influence for cross winds, blowing at angles within 
45 degrees of the perpendicular.” 

It is only within the last two or three years that 
much information has (Please turn to page 63) 
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s Over the 


Wheatland 



Weeds can be controlled 
from the air on thousands 
of acres of grain crops in 
a relatively short time 

★ 



by J. H. JUNk 



The position of this plane, so close to 
the ground, illustrates the reason that 
crop spraying is a very dangerous job 
for the inexperienced airman. 


O NE morning in the summer of 
1948, the wheat farming Bladon 
Brothers watched with awe and 
some doubt, as the airplane droned 
back and forth just two feet above 
their mustard-infected fields south of 
Regina. They couldn’t quite see how 
that fine spray from the plane would 
kill all those weeds. However, the boys 
of the newly formed Prairie Flying 
Service were confident that they could 
speedily turn the weedy crop into a 
heavy yielding one. 

The Prairie Flying Service was 
founded through the efforts of dy¬ 
namic little Paddy Watson and three 
of his ex-Air Force buddies, Bob Mc- 
Knight, Art Davis and John Howe. 
The company was formed to provide 
an airborne weed eradicating service 
Jo farmers. Paddy Watson thoroughly 
Studied tire new weed killing chemical 
2,4-D; then he and the three pilots 
worked out a method for aerial spray¬ 
ing of crops. They were pioneers in 
this airborne war on weeds and they 
started right from scratch. 

In the beginning their only asset 
was experience. They had gained it in 
the Air Force, where all three of them 
turned into crack pilots. They gathered 
more valuable know-how when they 
joined the Meteorological Service as 
Weather Observers. Here they learned 
to easily recognize weather conditions 
suitable to crop spraying. This back¬ 
ground gave them a good start into 
the crop spraying business. 

However, experience was not enough 
—they needed equipment. To get it 
they pooled all their resources and 


managed to buy a Piper Cub aircraft 
and a battered old 1930 International 
truck. John Howe fitted the Cub with 
improved spraying apparatus, while 
the other fellows rigged the truck to 
carry a large tank for chemica’s. With 
this equipment they successfully 
sprayed some 6,000 acres in the first 
season. In the next season they added 
another aircraft and a panel truck. In 
succeeding years their line of equip¬ 
ment grew, until eventually they 
leased a large hangar at the Regina 
Airport and operated four fully equip¬ 
ped spraying units. 

They found the most efficient spray¬ 
ing unit to consist of one plane and 
one power-take-off-equipped tank 
truck. The unit is manned by a pilot, 
two flagmen and a salesman. 

The unit goes into action after the 
business deal is complete and the 
farmer has pointed out the field to be 
sprayed. As the plane gets into the air, 
the flagmen go to positions at either 
end of the field. In the air, the pilot 
circles, lines up with the two flagmen 
and does his first low sweep, spraying 
a 60-foot swath. As he crosses the 
borderline of the field, he cuts the 
spray and does a turn. In the mean¬ 
time, the flagmen pace off the distance 
to their new positions and all is ready 
for the next sweep. In this fashion the 
operation moves along until the whole 
field has been covered. 

C ROP spraying is one of the most 
dangerous jobs in aviation. It 
takes highly skilled pilots to properly 
handle the spray planes. The pilots of 
Prairie Flying Service are skilled and 


careful. They have never had an injury 
and they have had only four small 
accidents in all the years they have 
been flying. This fine safety record is 
due to good airmanship, the use of 
top-shape aircraft and the practise of 
safety rules at all times. One safety 
rule is the daily inspection of their 
aircraft to make sure that everything 
is in airworthy condition. In addition, 
the pilots use special safety equipment, 
which includes crash helmets and 
shoulder harness. They find that 
safety measures pay off in the aerial 
crop spraying business. 

The crop spraying season is short. 
They begin operations about the third 
week after seeding and continue for 
about four weeks. In those four weeks 
their planes cover 55,003 acres, rain¬ 
ing death to weeds and improving 
the grain yield on every acre. 

According to Paddy Watson, yield 
increase depends a great deal on the 
timing of spray operations. Best re¬ 
sults are obtained if spraying is car¬ 
ried out on wheat and barley crops, 
when they have reached the three-leaf 
stage or a height of five to six inches. 
Oats should be sprayed after about 
the fourth week of growth. He says 
flax may be treated as soon as weed 
growth warrants, providing the flax 
plants have already formed four or 
five leaves. By killing weeds early, 
farmers give the crop a chance to use 
the moisture that would otherwise go 
to the weeds. 

The weed killing spray used is a 
special fast acting mixture known as 
“Air-Mix.” Results begin to appear just 


24 hours after the Air-Mix has been 
applied. It consists of 2,4-D in light 
grade oil. The light oil distributes the 
2,4 D and helps it to quickly cut 
through the waxy film on the leaves, 
avoiding any loss of killing power 
through evaporation, or washing by 
rainfall. The oil breaks up into fine 
particles and comes out as a rolling j 
mist covering the top and underside 
of the weed leaves. This mixture is 
applied at the very low rate of 2.3 
quarts per acre, ensuring against oil 
damage to the crop. 

T HESE planes carry out other types 
of spraying as well. For instance, 
in the ’hopper year of 1950 they 
covered several thousand acres with 
grasshopper poison. In 1953, the City 
of Winnipeg called on them to spray 
5,000 acres of water-soaked, mos¬ 
quito-breeding land. These jobs were 
attended to as efficiently and effect¬ 
ively as weed spraying operations. 

Their careful spraying technique is 
earning a good reputation. They have 
received very few complaints of 
damaged gardens. In the few cases 
reported, the fault usually lay with 
the owners, who failed to indicate gar¬ 
den locations to the pilot. 

There are several advantages to 
aerial crop spraying, as compared with 
ground spraying. The first is speed. A 
large acreage can be treated in a short 
time, and at the right time. It doesn’t 
matter to an airplane that the ground 
is too wet, or the grain too tall: spray¬ 
ing can be done when weed growth 
calls for it. Another advantage is the 
elimination of all wheel damage to the 
grain. In addition, the farmer can de¬ 
vote his time to other jobs, while the 
spraying is going on. He doesn’t have 
to buy expensive equipment either. 
With these advantages, it’s little won¬ 
der that farmers are calling on Prairie 
Flying Service, especially when they 
consider the cost, which is reasonable 
and comparable with other methods. 

Farmers like the Bladon Brothers 
have found that aerial crop spraying 
is practical. As the weeds die and the 
grain begins to thrive, they can see 
how the added bushels per acre will 
more than pay for the spraying. They 
are glad that the spray planes came to 
wing in over their fields. V 



Eliminating the visitors, the crop spraying unit consists of a plane, tank-truck, p.lot, two flagmen, and the truck-driver. 
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Wheat is harvested in March 
with the sickle in Pakistan. 
An attempt is being made to 
substitute the cradle method. 




Search for Chopattis 


T O many of us in the West, the word “Punjab” 
conjours up a land of Mogul Emperors, of 
tiger hunts and of British regiments playing 
I polo. It ranks with the Khyber Pass, the forbidden 
city of Lhasa, or Bagdad, in symbolizing the ro¬ 
mance of the East. 

* But I saw none of these. The last of the Moguls 
ruled over 100 years ago, and the descendants of 
their provincial princes dress as we do. They ride, 
not on elephants, but in sleek custom-built auto- 

I mobiles. The only tigers I saw were in the zoo at 
Lahore, the principal city of West Punjab, and 
jackals were the largest “wild” beasts encountered. 
Polo is still being played—in fact, this is where it 
is said to have originated—, but now it is played by 
[ Punjabi cavalrymen in flowing white lungis. 

Instead, I saw the Punjab as a vast, level plain 
inhabited by 20 million people, over 80 per cent 
of whom are directly dependent on the soil for a 
livelihood. It is a plain criss-crossed by a vast net¬ 
work of modern irrigation canals, interspersed with 
thousands of ancient Persian water wheels. A plain 
rutted with innumerable bullock cart trails leading 
from paved trunk highways; and dotted with thou¬ 
sands of mud-walled villages, whose cities have 
modern airports. Truly a land of camel cart and 
Cadillac, of old and new.' But I didn’t find what 
I saw unromantic. 

The Punjab in old, undivided India stretched 
from the Indus River in the West, to New Delhi in 
the east. Partition in 1947 divided it in half, the 
west half going to Pakistan and the east half to 
India. This story is concerned with the west Punjab, 
the bread-basket of West Pakistan. It grows wheat, 
rice, sugar cane, fruit and vegetables, as well as 
large quantities of cotton. In good years it pro¬ 
duces sufficient to satisfy minimum food require¬ 
ments, with possibly some left over for export. A 
series of bad years means poverty for its millions, 
since the lack of storage and refrigeration, coupled 
with a hot climate, means little or no carryover. 

The Punjab is semi-trppical. The mean summer 
temperature (April to September) is about 85° F., 
with highs of up to 120° F. The mean winter 
temperature (October to March) is about 60° F., 
slightly warmer than the mean summer temperature 
on our Canadian Prairies. It is on the edge of the 
Monsoon belt. The Monsoons come in late June and 
last until early September, bringing about 12 to 14 
inches of rain. With the exception of two to four 
inches of rain in December and January, the re¬ 
mainder of the months are dry. The combination of 
low rainfall and high temperature means an arid 
climate, and the necessity for irrigation. 


The Punjab, bread-basket of West Paki¬ 
stan, is being rapidly rendered sterile by 
alkali. What is being done about it is told 
here by 

EARL BOWSER 

Photographs by the author 



The rice harvest is usually dried on an earthen 
floor, and when it is ready, is bagged for shipment. 


The people of the West Punjab are of Aryan 
stock. They belong to the white race, and are 
Muslims or Islamese. They are friendly and in¬ 
dustrious, and look back on a long and, at times, 
glorious past. Of late, however, they have fallen 
behind in technological progress. 

T HE word “Punjab” means five rivers—the Sut- 
laege, Beas, Ravi, Chenab and Jehlum. All are 
tributaries of the Indus River, and all rise in the 
Himalaya Mountains to the north. Actually the 
Punjab plain is a huge delta built from silt eroded 
off the mountains by these rivers. This silty deposit 
is now about 3,000 feet deep. Over this the rivers 
meander in beds so shallow that during flood 
periods they overflow their banks by many miles, 
and in so doing cut themselves new channels. Al¬ 
though such terrific erosion in the hills means bare, 
denuded slopes, devoid even of goat pasture, it has 
its compensation. That annual load of fresh silt is 
rich in mineral plant food and this is why, after 
thousands of years of cultivation, the soils of the 
Funjab are relatively fertile. 

The Punjab plain is level. No natural hills break 
the view from horizon to horizon. A few man-made 


“hills” do exist, but these are centuries-old village 
sites. Each monsoon rain washes some of the mud 
off the walls and each fall fresh mud is carried in 
to repair the damage—a chore that usually goes to 
the village women. In some cases these village 
mounds are 20 feet high. 

All the rural population,—the cultivators and 
their families—, live in these villages. Their day 
starts two hours before sunrise, when they offer 
their first prayer to Allah, and the last prayer of the 
day is two hours after sunset. Breakfast, as other 
meals, consists mainly of chopattis, or unleavened 
pancakes. After breakfast the cultivator goes to his 
fields, and with him usually go his sons. With the 
menfolk away, the women start their daily, round 
of chores. There may be some fresh mud plaster 
needed for a redecorating job; the family washing 
may have to be pounded out on a flat rock beside 
an irrigation ditch; there may be grass mats to 
weave, or cotton to spin; but certainly fuel must be 
gathered for the cooking hearth. Wood is a very 
scarce commodity, and fuel consists of twigs, grass 
roots, and bits of straw (Please turn to page 32) 


The author (down the hole) examines a soil pro¬ 
file with students, who are university graduates. 
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O N Saturday Lexy was awakened 
by the Neilson baby’s fretful 
cry. Another stifling day! She 
tried to push her bedroom window 
higher, but the fetid air of,the farm¬ 
yard under the burning sun was as 
hot as the smell of woodfire seeping 
into her room from the kitchen below. 

Lexy sighed with discomfort and 
exasperation. After a restless night the 
day stretched ahead with only one re¬ 
deeming feature about it. Although 
the problems of her twenty-one school 
children were still with her, she need 
not keep the classes in order today. 

The unbroken heat of the past two 
weeks had seemed to intensify her 
personal problems, and some of the 
irritations at the school had become 
almost unbearable. The most obvious 
were the unwashed but happy Kellys. 
Mrs. Kelly loved her family deeply, 
but a more casual acceptance of her 
duties regarding their personal ap¬ 
pearance, Lexy could not imagine. A 
hostile note from Mrs. Kelly, resent¬ 
ing criticism, had arrived yesterday 
with young Basil Kelly. Its contents 
were still working like a canker into 
Lexy’s soul. Surely the woman realized 
that she, the teacher, had an interest 
in the welfare of the children, and 
had a right to show concern. 

A year of teaching was about to 
end. Crowded into the next few days 
were bundles of test papers to be 
marked, June forms to be made out 
in duplicate. The nagging thought 
that possibly she had done less than 
her best with the children. All this 
against the disordered backdrop of an 
uneasy world! If only she could step 
back into the adolescent world which 
she had so recently left and indulge 
in a release from responsibility. 

“Enough of that!” she told herself 
as she tied her bright hair high up 
from the nape of her neck. “Just one 
day at a time! Let me get through 
this Saturday with all my papers 
marked and forms done, and I’ll try 
to be satisfied.” t 

She made a half-hearted attempt to 
put on a pleasant expression as she 
went downstairs and into the kitchen. 
The baby Karl, clad only in a dry 
diaper, banged a mug and spoon on 
the tray of his high chair. Infinitesimal 
beads of perspiration showed on his 
upper lip and around the edges of his 
soft blond hair. When Lexy appeared 
he turned on the charm. His lower 
teeth pushed forward and he wrinkled 
his nose. Up went his arms. 


Summer 


by AUDREY McKIM 

There teas something tense and fearful in the steady closing in of 
heat on that June day , in the motionless air and menacing clouds. 
There teas tension too , in the minds and words of three people * 



“Oh darling,” said Lexy, “I’ll only 
make you hotter if I pick you up.” She 
took the tiny hairbrush from the 
windowsill and began to brush his 
hair up and away from his neck and 
forehead. “You like that, now don’t 
you?” 

The baby rolled his blue eyes -at his 
parents who were sitting close to¬ 
gether, at the kitchen table. They 
smiled at him. He relaxed and gave 
himself up to the gentle and cooling 
effect of Lexy’s administration. 

Karl Neilson was wearing grey 
slacks and white T-shirt instead of the 
usual overalls and dark shirt. “Going 


to be another scorcher today, school 
mum,” he said. 

Lexy made a face of agreement and 
resignation. She tried to keep down 
the feeling of irritation. Did he have 
to use that awful name every time he 
addressed her? 

“You look lovely and cool,” said 
Anna. “I should take the neck and 
sleeves out of one of my house dresses 
and make a sun dress like that—if I 
had the time.” 

“Doc wanted to know how you 
were, school mum,” grinned Karl. 
“Used a lot of forty-five cent words 
askin’ the question too.” 


“What did he say?” Lexy tried to 
appear not too interested but she 
didn’t fool Karl. 

“Well now, I really got to think that 
one over. ‘How’s the—how’s the im-t* 
petus—impetuous and dessicated’—that 
don’t sound right. I got it! ‘How’s the 
impetuous and dedicated young Miss 
O’Conner? How’s she gettin’ along 
with her reformin’ the district.’ Some¬ 
thin’ like that. You know the way Doc 
talks.” < 

“Karl!” protested Anna, trying to 
hide her amusement. 

(Please turn to page 44) 



Illustrated by Neil Hoogstraten. 








A N advantage of the horizontal 
silo is its simplicity. It does not 
require a skilled engineer to put up 
the two retaining walls, and it need 
not cost a lot of money. The walls 
are made usually of lumber, 
strengthened with posts set in con¬ 
crete. Because the silage .must be 
packed tightly, heavy posts are 
needed, but the walls themselves 
can be of two-inch planking or 
plywood, and should be about six 
feet high. Concrete may be used 
for the floor, but gravel will do. 

Loading and unloading are 
simple operations, and need no 
special equipment. A self-feeder, 
made of two-by-six lumber, will 
cut down the chores in winter. 

For a temporary silo, all that is 
needed is some baled hay, rein¬ 
forced with steel snow-fence posts. 

To avoid spoilage, spray water 
periodically on the silage, while the 
silo is being filled, and pack the 
silage down tightly with a tractor. 
A tarpaulin, suspended from a pole, 
will protect the silage in winter. 

(Photographs by Experimental Farms 
Service, Canada Dept, of Agriculture.) 


Cattle at self-feeding gate in horizontal silo. Gates can 
be protected against frost and snow ichen not required. 


An experiment with sulphur dioxide gas, applied as 
silage conditioner at five pounds per ton of forage. 


Jiff'?#*' 


Horses can be used when packing unchopped grass silage into a horizontal Chopped forage in a horizontal silo before covering with straw, shavings 
silo, as in this picture taken at the farm of H. H. Hannam, east of Ottawa. or hay. The left wall is 2" x 6" lumber, and the other is :i A" fir plywood. 
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genuine Red Cedar Shingles 
—in the economy grades 



CERTIGRADE 

?Zed Cedaft 

SHINGLES 


THIS um IS TO DESIGNATE A THIRD GRADE SHINGLE WMCN 
HCnS AU DUALITY REQUIREMENTS OF NO. 3 SHINGLES AS 
SHOWN IN CURRENT CRADMG AND RACKING RULES 


I.Mr II 

3EMBS3U 


Real red cedar shingles- dollar for 
dollar—year for year—remain your best material 
for roof and wall construction. Cedar lasts for 
generations, stubbornly fights off all kinds of 
severe weather, and keeps the buildings it shelters 
snug, secure and naturally good-looking. Gain all 
the time-honored advantages of long life and 
natural insulation that only red cedar shingles 
can provide. And do so at surprisingly low cost by 
asking your lumber dealer about cedar shingles 
in the economy grades! Send, now, for three help¬ 
ful booklets to help you begin planning. 



r°°f 1 
and 1 
wall I 

SHINGLING I) 

made 
easy J 


H , RED CGOAR SHINGLE BUREAU 

550 Bvrrard Streel, Vancouver t, B. C. 

Gentlemen: Please send my copies of the booklets “Roof 
and Wall Shingling Made Easy," “Genuine Red Cedar 
Shingle Roofs and Walls,” and “Certigrade Handbook of 
Red Cedar Shingles 


NAME 


HANDBOOK 


Under the 
Peace Tamer 


by HUGH BOYD 


I F a club is ever formed for dis¬ 
tinguished foreigners who have 
trod on the sensitive toes of Cana¬ 
dians, two of the chartered members 
would undoubtedly be Mr. Douglas 
Stuart, recent United States ambassa¬ 
dor to this country, and the Earl of 
Home, the British secretary of state 
for Commonwealth relations. Both 
have recently made remarks about 
Canada’s commercial dealings with 
the United States, that, to some de¬ 
gree or other, have put them in the 
doghouse. 

Mr. Stuart had lived among Cana¬ 
dians long enough to suppose he could 
talk with a certain frankness on the 
subject of American investment. But 
he misjudged the situation somewhat, 
and so his leavetaking was attended 
by a certain coolness on the part of 
many of his hosts. 

The Earl of Home had no such 
prior advantage. Fresh off the boat at 
Halifax, he found himself caught in a 
press conference, in the course of 
which he answered a question thus: 
“Canada should not fear United States 
domination through an influx of U.S. 
development capital. There is so much 
to be done that I should think there is 
room for all who have money.” 

Back in his own country, the British 
minister’s' remark aroused fury in the 
office of an important London news¬ 
paper, which demanded his immedi¬ 
ate recall and dismissal on the grounds 
that (a) he should be promoting Brit¬ 
ish investments rather than excusing 
those of an arch competitor, and (b) 
that he was guilty of a flagrant in¬ 
trusion into Canadian domestic affairs. 

On this side, some people felt the 
same way on the second score. Mr. M. 
J. Coldwell, the C.C.F. leader, en¬ 
quired in the Commons whether Lord 
Home’s remark might not be con¬ 
strued as “an intrusion into Canadian 
domestic discussion.” 

An explanation was duly forthcom¬ 
ing from the Earl of Home, who said 
he was, naturally, interested in the 
export of British capital to Canada. 
Indeed, he pointed out that last year 
Britain had put into Canadian indus¬ 
trial enterprises perhaps a third of its 
total overseas investment. For the rest, 
lie intimated that it was entirely up to 
Canadians to settle from what sources 
they drew their supplies of foreign 
capital. 

This incident, unimportant perhaps 
in itself, has aroused attention here in 
Ottawa, because it points up the 
nervous attitude of a great many 
Canadians on the subject of control of 
their own affairs. 


I T came at a time when the House 
of Commons was embroiled in a 
fight over the building of a natural 
gas pipeline from Alberta to Ontario 
and adjacent Quebec. This resolved 
itself into the issue of American par¬ 
ticipation in Canadian development. 
The government is firmly committed 
to a scheme, under which a predom¬ 
inately American company is to have 
most of its enterprise underwritten by 
the Canadian gqvernment. In view of 
all the recent talk about American 
domination of this country, the de¬ 



velopment naturally generated plenty 
of heat in the Commons. * ; 

The result has been a multiple ap¬ 
plication of the rarely used closure 
device in Parliament. In taking this 
drastic course, the government 
gambles that by next year, when it 
expects to present its record to the 
electorate, the pipeline issue will be 
ancient history. It hopes that the 
prairie leg of the pipeline will already 
have been built, and that Trans- 
Canada will have picked up the neces¬ 
sary money to repay the government’s 
loan. 

One significant point about the pipe-, 
line affair is the enthusiasm with 
which the Liberal rank and file has 
backed the government. After all, 
the majority has rights as well as the 
minority, and no government carC 
tolerate obstruction, if a major policy] 
is to be carried out on schedule. 

A year ago, the government, faced 
with a sprightly filibuster by the Con \ 
servatives over extension of the de- j 
fence production emergency powers, 
hesitated to bring out the gag, because 
a fundamental question of the su¬ 
premacy of Parliament was involved. 
The cabinet knew it, and so did the 
back-benchers. Even had the govern- 
rnent stubbornly persisted in its course, 
there is room for doubt whether it 
could have kept all its followers in 
line. 


T HIS time the situation has been 
quite different. The cabinet took 
quite a while to make up its mind on] 
how to overcome the roadblock to a 
start on the pipeline that was erected 
by the U.S. Federal Power Commis¬ 
sion hearings at Washington. Once it 
did, however, it sold the plan to the 
Liberal caucus in short order. There 
have been no signs of defections, or 
of sullen acquiescence, even among 
members from parts of the country not 
in the path of the pipeline, some of 
whom may have had uneasy feelings 
that if gas doesn’t prove competitive 
with other fuels, they are going to 
have to help pay for a subsidy. 

Mr. Harris made out a good case 
for the project, when he spoke of the 
stimulus to other industries, of the 
increased markets for Canadian farm 
products at home, and so on. But what 
has probably helped convince a num¬ 
ber of Liberals is the prospect of other 
big national developments—including 
the South Saskatchewan dam and a 
big power.scheme in the Maritimes. V 
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How to keep your 
horse at work 


0 A rubdown with Absorbine Wash 
right after work helps prevent galled 
. shoulders, sore necks, stiffness across the 

^ back, shoulders and loins. Absorbine 
applied to a blemish or at the first sign 
of puffiness helps stop a more serious 
condition like ringbone or spavin. Does 
not remove hair nor blister skin. Horse 
can be treated on the job. Only $2.50 
for a large bottle at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 1 9, P. Q. 

ABSORBINE 


PUSH BUTTON CONTROL 



Operates More Efficiently 
Mounts Easier...Costs Less 



Works With Motor On or Off 

A completely electric-hydraulic hoist 
entirely independent of truck motor 
or truck motion. Mobile wedge lifts 
with less friction and wear. Push but¬ 
ton controls front and rear simplify 
operation. No power take-off! Hoist 
easily moved to new truck at trade-in. 
Two models for big trucks and pickups at 
lower first cost, lower mounting cost, lower 
annual cost. At Jayhawk dealers or write di¬ 
rect for FREE CIRCULAR with full details. 


WYATT MFG. CO., INC. 

Since 1903 D,pt. VJPI Selina, Kansas 


Distributed by 

McKENZIE AUTO EQUIPT., LTD. 

Regina, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, North Battleford, Yorkton 



GET IT AT A GLANCE 


Farm News 
At Home and Abroad 

Prairie wheat acreage, estimated at 
just under 20 million acres this year, 
will probably be the lowest since 
1943, and 5.8 per cent less than last 
year. Increases in barley and flax are 
expected to replace most of the loss 
in wheat acreage. V 

The World Plowing Contest is be¬ 
ing held at Oxford, England, in Octo¬ 
ber this year. About 23 countries, 
including two competitors from Can¬ 
ada, will be vying for the Golden 
Plow award. The 1957 contest will be 
in West Germany. V 

Apple blossom pollen was exported 
from Penticton, B.C., this spring to 
Washington state, where cold weather 
had damaged much of the blossom. 
The blossom was refrigerated and sent 
by truck to be applied to Washington 
orchards from aircraft. V 

Farm co - operatives are being 
strengthened in Britain by the amalga¬ 
mation of the Agricultural Co-opera¬ 
tive Association and the Farmers’ 
Central Organization, which is spon¬ 
sored by the National Farmers’ 
Union. V 

Central Alberta farmers have re¬ 
jected a hail suppression scheme for 
the municipalities of Mountainview 
and Kneehill. The experiment, which 
would have been the first in Canada, 
was estimated to cost $163,000 this 
summer. V 

Wool consumption throughout the 
world rose to 2,580 million pounds in 
1955, according to the Commonwealth 
Economic Committee. The biggest in¬ 
creases were in Canada, the United 
States, West Germany, and Japan. V 

Ontario water distribution and sew¬ 
age disposal is to be controlled by a 
new Ontario Water Resources Com¬ 
mission, which has the power to pur¬ 
chase, lease or expropriate land for 
schemes estimated to cost 2.4 billion 
in the next 20 years. V 

“Operation Roadblock” was the 
name given to a demonstration by 
French farmers demanding govern¬ 
ment aid. Thousands of roadblocks 
were thrown up on highways, and 
farmers distributed leaflets to trapped 
motorists. V 

Churchill’s terminal elevator, which 
has a capacity of five million bushels, 
may be enlarged to hold 50 per cent 
more by next year. There is an in¬ 
creasing demand from Europe for 
grain shipped through Churchill. V 

Red Chinese peasants, 90 per cent 
of whom have been forced into col¬ 
lective farms in the past 12 months, 
are reported to be dissatisfied with 
the poor prices they are receiving, and 
are selling their work animals for 
food. V 

Manitoba daii-y farmers earned an 
average of $497 last year, according to 
a study made on 59 farms. Earnings 
varied from $7,312 to a loss of $6,027. 
Only 12 earned more than $2,000, and 
21 showed losses. V 

Wild elephants in Ceylon are being 
killed at the rate of 50 a year by vil- 



W. J. White becomes Professor of Field 
Husbandry, University of Saskatche¬ 
wan, succeeding Dr. J. Ii. Harrington. 


lagers defending their crops, as' new 
areas are cleared for farming. The 
government is trying to persuade 
farmers to drive the elephants away 
instead of shooting them, in case they 
should become extinct. V 

United Co-operatives of Ontario 

opened a new $600,000 feed plant in 
Guelph last month. It is expected to 
produce 400 tons' of feed a day event¬ 
ually, and will supply 72 co-operatives 
in central and western Ontario. V 

U.S. egg production, reported to he 
195 eggs per hen per year now, com¬ 
pared with 188 in 1955, is said to he 
stimulated by greater use of hybrid 
hens, which are believed to lay 22 per 
cent more eggs than non-hybrids in 
some cases. .. V 

Canadian Credit Unions totalled 
3,961, with 1.5 million members, at 
the end of 1954, which is the latest 
year lor which figures have been re¬ 
leased. Total assets were $550 mil¬ 
lion, or $63 million more than in 
1953. V 

Australian zebu, a type of hump¬ 
backed ox, are being crossed with 
cattle and are said to outweigh Euro¬ 
pean cattle of the same age by 150 
pounds dressed weight. The cross is 
improving cattle in tropical areas, but 
is not suitable for temperate zones. V 

Prairie poultry groups have set up 
an interprovincial committee to co¬ 
ordinate educational and market pro¬ 
motion programs in the three prov¬ 
inces. It is supported by the prairie 
Federations of Agriculture and Farm¬ 
ers’ Unions. V 

Grasshopper control costs are being 
shared equally by the Manitoba gov¬ 
ernment and municipalities this year. 
Worst areas are expected to be south 
of Neepawa and Gladstone to the 
Assiniboine, the Carman area, and 
east of the Red River around Domin¬ 
ion City. V 

Soybean prices increased recently 
to 15 cents a pound in the United 
States. This is expected to be the top 
price for this season. U.S. prices, 
which largely determine the Canadian 
price, are strong because there is no 
surplus at present. V 


WESTCLOX 



Travelling 

Companions 



Here’s an ideal travelling 
companion TRAVALARM by 
Westclox. His shutter front and 
easel back close up like a clam. 
Only 3 Yz" high, he tucks easily 
into a corner of your bag. Flip 
him open—he’s on duty and on 
time. $9.45. 



KIM. As dependable as it is hand¬ 
some. Sweep second hand. 
Non-breakable crystal. $9.95. 
WRIST BEN. New! Completely re¬ 
styled. Shockresistant, anti-mag¬ 
netic. $7.95. Luminous, $8.95. 



JUDGE. Water, dust and shock 
resistant. Luminous, $12.95. 
With metal expansion bracelet 
—$13.95. 

TROY. Small, smart and sturdy. 
Gold coloured case. $10.95. 

WESTCLOX 

the makers of BIG BEN* 

Western Clock Company Limited 
Peterborough, Ontario 

*Trade Marks Reg'd. 
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OGDEN'S 



WMTKL 

I “SECURITY” RIBBED 

GALVANIZED OR ALUMINUM 

ROOFING and SIDING 


End forever, the 
worry of . . . 

• Blasting 

blizzards 

• Beating 

rainstorms 

• Blazing 

embers 


See your local 
dealer or send in 
the coupon today 
for a FREE estimate 
on your 
roofing needs 




Fire, wind, rain, snow . . . seal them out 
'of your farm buildings with WESTEEL 
"Security" Ribbed roofing and siding. Enjoy 
' the benefits of Westeel's exclusive "Security" 
sidelap joint that secures and protects your 
investment . . . keeps your buildings snug 
and weather tight. 

Farmers who know value insist on 
WESTEEL "Security." Take a tip from 
them . . . why take chances on substitutes 
... remember WESTEEL "Security" saves 
you money . . . goes on faster . . . stays on 
longer . . . yet costs not a penny more than 
ordinary roofing. 


Mail to the WESTEEL OFFICE nearest to you. 


Name._ 


Address____ 

Please send me Free illustrated folder and 
sample. Send Free estimate on Galvanized_. 

Aluminum-.Ridge length is_ 

Rafter length is__ 

WESTEEL Products Limited c G 

WINNIPEG - REGINA • SASKATOON 
CALGARY - EDMONTON - VANCOUVER 
TORONTO - MONTREAL 
An all-Canadian, Canada-wide organization 



LIVESTOCK 


Goval Ingrid, one of the Landrace sows imported recently from outstanding 
breeders in Great Britain by Jack Tweddle and Harry Cassie, of Fergus, Ontario. 


Ancestry 
In Hog Breeding 

S ELECT better breeding stock for 
hog carcass improvement, says the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture. 
Improvements can be made in rate of 
growth, feed efficiency, carcass length, 
uniformity of back fat and leanness of 
carcass by careful selection. These 
characteristics can be inherited suffi¬ 
ciently to justify the claim that foun¬ 
dation’ gilts and boars should be 
selected on the performance of their 
ancestors, as well as on their indi¬ 
vidual merit. 

If gradings are satisfactory—at least 
60 per cent of all carcasses between 
140 and 170 pounds grading A—re¬ 
placement gilts can be selected from 
the best litters. In choosing the best, 
consider the size of the litter, the 
temperament and nursing ability of 
the sow, the rate of growth and feed 
consumption. Breeding boars, and 
breeding gilts if possible, should be 
selected from herds and litters with 
good Advanced Registry backing. V 

Give Pastures 
A Chance to Grow 

HEN animals are given access to 
an entire pasture for the whole 
season, they tend to avoid the tall 
grass and to graze the shorter and 
more succulent grass. The depressing 
effect that this has on grass yields has 
been shown by a test at the Leth¬ 
bridge Experimental Farm, Alberta, 
where some grasses were clipped back 
to one and one-half inches each time 
they reached a height of four inches, 
and others were clipped to three 
inches whenever they reached ten 
inches. 

The short clipping, which was 
equivalent to continuous close graz¬ 
ing for five months, cut the yield to 
one-third of the grass which was 
clipped to three inches. The taller 
grasses had strong and extensive root 
systems, and were able to withstand 
adverse conditions and weed en¬ 
croachments. The short clipping made 
weak plants with poor root systems. 

Rotational grazing, where animals 
are allowed to graze a small area for 
a short time, and are then moved to 
fresh pasture, is the better method. 
Once an area has been grazed, it can 
be mowed, harrowed and fertilized, 


and then irrigated and left to recover. 
With a rotation of four fields, one 
week is allowed for grazing, and three* 
for irrigation and regrowth. Harvest 
excessive growth for hay or silage. V 

Dairymen’s 

$70 Million Guests 

A SURVEY of the annual loss due to 
livestock pests in Canada, recently 
completed by Dr. A. W. A. Brown, 
University of Western Ontario, puts 
the total at $100 million, about 70 per 
cent of this due to cattle pests. 

During the fly time, horn flies can 
cut milk production as much as ten 
to 20 per cent, and heel flies cause 
such annoyance when they are laying 
eggs that milk flow suffers. Black flies 
have killed many valuable cattle in 
some areas, and during the winter, 
warbles and flee may cause unthrifti¬ 
ness and disease in dairy herds. Con-1 
siderable sums are spent each year to 
control household pests, such as house 
flies in dairy processing plants, and 
additional costs are incurred in pre¬ 
venting losses through cheese mites, 
cheese skippers and other pests in stor¬ 
age rooms. 

The insect problem in the dairy in¬ 
dustry will be one of the subjects to 
be discussed at the World Congress 
of Entomology in Montreal next 
August. . V 

U.S. Farmers 
Praise Molasses 

AKING a “spot-check” among 
181 farmers using molasses, the 
Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture came to the cqnclusion that 
molasses plays an important role in 
addition to its value as a carbohydrate 
feed. 

Among the points in its favor, ac¬ 
cording to some of the farmers ques¬ 
tioned, was that when mixed with dry 
feeds it settled the dust, bound the 
fine particles together, and prevented 
sifting or blowing of the feed. There 
was also less coughing by animals 
while feeding. 

Another advantage reported was 
that the odor of molasses attracted 
animals, which have a “sweet tooth,” 
and they would consequently eat less 
palatable feeds mixed with it. It aided 
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digestion by increasing the vigor of 
the micro-organisms in the rumen, and 
so they did a more efficient job in 
breaking down the tough parts of 
roughage feeds, such as corncobs and 
cereal straw, into digestible nutrients. 

A large portion of farmers saw an 
improvement in the coat and general 
appearance of livestock, when they 
were fed molasses, and wool from 
sheep was said to have better curl and 
brought a better grade, if properly 
cleaned before shearing. Sheep raisers 
advised, however, that sheep should 
be taken off molasses, particularly If 
fed in liquid form, at least three weeks 
before shearing. 

A group of open range cattle feeders 
thought that molasses saved time, feed 
and labor. Twine-tied bales, soaked 
with one or two gallons of undiluted 
molasses could be left, still bound, at 
range feeding points, and even when 
the binding was loosened, it would 
still hold together, in spite of wind, 
and more of the feed was eaten. It 
was possible to feed every other day 
by this method, instead of daily. 

The disadvantages of molasses are 
that it is sticky and heavy to handle, 
it can produce scours if fed too freely 
at first, it attracts flies and other in¬ 
sects, and when diluted in water, it 
is highly perishable. * V 

Grading Finds 
Best Milk Producers 

T O stand the strain of heavy year- 
to-year milk production, a cow 
must have a correct body conformation 
or type. This conclusion was reached 
after a study of the top group of Hol¬ 
stein lifetime prqducers in Canada. 
Two hundred and twenty Holsteins 
have produced more than 150,000 
pounds of milk in their lifetimes, and 
all but seven of them have been offi¬ 
cially classified for type. Ninety-seven 
per cent have graded Excellent, Very 
Good or Good Plus, and the remain¬ 
ing three per cent were Good. 

Professor G. E. Raithby, Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, says 
this is clear proof that the Selective 
Registration system of type classifica¬ 
tion is soundly based, since it is recog¬ 
nizing and putting in the top classes 
those animals which are capable of 
heavy, sustained lifetime production. 

To the average dairyman, he says, 
this means that one of the surest 
means of improving the production of 
his herd is to have it regularly graded 
for type. The probability that animals 
in the lower classes will not be as pro¬ 
fitable as those in the higher classes 
can be kept in mind when the herd is 
being culled. The increased sale value 
of the higher grading animals is also 
an important consideration. 

The study also showed that of the 
19 cows producing over 200,000 
pounds, none was graded lower than 
Good Plus, and 63 per cent were 
either Excellent or Very Good. 


A similar study made by the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association of America, 
confirms the Canadian findings. Ninety 
per cent of the Holstein cows in the 
U.S., with official lifetime records ex¬ 
ceeding 150,000 pounds of milk, are 
classified Good Plus or better. V 


A pair of CAT* Diesel Tractors makes 
practical a complete conservation pro¬ 
gram on Hector Burton’s 1200-acre farm! 

Here’s an example of soil and water 
savings: Up on the sidehills where wind 
erosion strips off the sandy clay loam, he 
stubble-mulches with a oneway, killing 
weeds and leaving a trash cover to hold 
soil and water. 

His Cat D6 Tractor pulls big hitches 
enabling one man to do the work of sev¬ 
eral. For example, he stubble-mulches 
with a 26' hitch of 28" oneways to cover 
10 acres an hour, or cultivates with 30' 
of spring tooth harrow—72 teeth—culti¬ 
vating 16 acres per hour. 

His Cat Diesel Tractors save and earn 
him money on every job, too. He disk 
plows for 7.6<t per acre, fuel cost, and 
cultivates for 4.3<t per acre. He earns 
extra money by doing custom farm work 
and land clearing with his tractors. The 

FREE BOOKLET TELLS HOW 
TO ACCOMPLISH MORE FOR LESS! 

Get your free copy of “Farm Tractors and Big 
Hitches” from your Caterpillar Dealer, or write 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Dept, CG66, Peoria, III. 


long life and low upkeep of his tractors 
net him a big savings, too—his D7 has 
worked for more than 9000 meter hours 
and at last report the engine had never 
been overhauled nor had any mainte¬ 
nance problems. 

It’s easy to see why Mr. Burton is a 
satisfied Caterpillar Farm Tractor owner! 
He says, “Since my first experience with 
Cat track-type Tractors in 1938, I have 
been well pleased, not only with the very 
low operating and maintenance costs, but 
with overall performance. We have owned 
8 Cat track-type Tractors, and over the 
years have saved many hundreds of dol¬ 
lars in fuel costs, alone!” 

Does Mr. Burton’s message give you a 
clue on how you can save soil, water, man¬ 
power and money on your farm? See your 
Caterpillar Dealer for full information! 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR 

‘Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


How Hector Burton, Bethany, Manitoba 

Conserves Soil, Water, 
Manpower, Money 
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BEST 

for applying any pesticide... 

HUDSON* sprayers and dusters 

They’re best because with Hudson equipment you can 
apply chemicals most effectively and without waste. . 
Chemicals go further! This means real savings. And 
Hudson products are built of finest quality materials to 


serve long at low cost...save time and work. 



that does every job; low-pressure weed 


spraying to high-pressure livestock spraying... and everything 
in between. Pressures to 600 lbs. at 5 or 10 g.p.m. It’s highly 
corrosion resistant, too! 



PEERLESS* En gine-Power ed SIMPLEX® —Easiest to seal... 2-SPRAY®— Fine spray or coarse 

Sprayers, apply anything spray- leaktight. The only sprayers with wet residual spray at the flick of a 

able, including whitewash, wet- Inner-Seal*; the higher the pres- pin makes these sprayers just 

table powders, at the pressure you sure the tighter the seal. Easiest to what's needed in dairy barns, in 

want.. .up to 500 lbs. with output pump; 7 strokes do work of 10. the farm home and elsewhere. 3,2, 

to 10 g.p.m. at maximum pressure. Built for heavy-duty farm use, 1 qt. containers are made of galva- 

Mechanical or Power-Jet agitation, with work saving features no nized steel, stainless steel, glass 

15 to 250 gal. Wheels or skids. others have. or metal. 



BAK-PAK* Sprayers- TROMBONE®— Contin- HYDRA-GUN® Sprayers PORTA-SPRAYERS®- 

Continuous high-pressure uous sprayer, from fine — Name the job! This Vz- Power sprayer pressure 

fog or long-range spray, fog to 25 to 30 ft. high- gal. high-pressure spray- at hand sprayer cost. 

Has 5-gal. galvanized or pressure stream. Uses er does it! Fine fog to Pressures to 250 lbs. For 

stainless steel tank. any container, pail or can. coarse 25-30 ft. stream, any sprayable material. 




Flame 

Sprayer 


King* 

Spray Pump 


Rival* 

Lektrik-Spray* 


Nebu-Lizor* 
* 4-Jet 
Sprayers 


Dusquik* 
Bellows Duster 


Whatever you want in a sprayer or duster, you’ll find the latest and best 
is a HUDSON... available wherever hardware, farm equipment and 
gardening supplies are sold. 

H.D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

*TRADE MARK 589 East Illinois Street, Chicago 11, Illinois ©19GG H.D.H. MFQ. CO. 



DUSTY® Power Duster—Has simplest 
mounting system ever devised, big non¬ 
clogging hopper, powerful and uniform 
discharge of accurately metered feed 
through all-metal boom and tubes. 


PORTA-DUSTER®- Ideal 
for dusting row crops of 
every kind. Use it with horse 
or mule. 


ROTO-POWER® - Rotary 
dusters handle all powders. Easy 
turning. Easy to carry. High- 
velocity, uniform discharge. No 
clogging. Durable. 


UBEy 



Irrigated pastures can pay dividends in higher output of meat, milk and poultry. 
Irrigation is also a valuable aid to forage crops, especially as seedlings. 


Pasture 

Irrigation Paid 

. F. FLETCHER, of the Agassiz 
Experimental Farm, B.C., has 
found from tests on the Ladner plots 
that pasture irrigation is profitable in 
the Fraser delta area. An orchard 
grass-ladino mixture was sown on June 
2, fertilized with 400 pounds of _ 
10-20-10 fertilizer per acre at seeding, 
given supplementary fertilizer at the 
rate of 200 pounds of sulphate of 
ammonia per acre just before irriga¬ 
tion, and irrigated with 3.43 inches of 
water on July 22, August 29 and Sep¬ 
tember 9. Weeds were controlled by 
clipping. 

The total yield from two cuttings on 
September 6 and October 14 was 1.10 
tons of dry matter from irrigated plots, 
and only 0.35 ton from check plots 
which were not watered. Assuming the 
value of pasture to be equivalent to 
that of hay, which averages about $27 
a ton, irrigation gave a gross return of 
$23.40 per acre (0.90 ton hay weight) 
on only two cuttings in the seeding 
year. At least four cuts could be had 
with irrigation in that area in most 
years. V 

Cut Early 

For Better Forage 

OR the best yields of protein and 
carbohydrate, cut grass and 
legumes for hay just as they begin to 
flower. It was found in tests at the 
Swift Current Experimental Farm, 
Sask., that digestible nutrients in for¬ 
age crops decrease after June, and 
that they are more palatable when 
harvested early. 

On farms with few livestock, loose 
hay is quite satisfactory, but baling is 
better with many livestock to feed. 

Vernal and Ranger alfalfa, whether 
for hay or silage, can stand earlier and 
more frequent cutting than the older 
varieties, such as Grimm and Ladak, 
according to the Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station, University of Wisconsin. 
Both Vernal and Ranger are hardy 
and wilt-resistant, and three cuttings 
a season are not too much for them, 
starting in late June. The second cut¬ 
ting should be in August, and the 
third in October. In some cases, the 
growth may be vigorous enough to 
permit three cuttings by early Sep¬ 
tember. 

Hay and protein yields of Vernal 
and Ranger were found to be about 


the same in Wisconsin under the 
three-cutting system, but Vernal out- 
yielded Ranger with only two cuts, 
because the latter is more susceptible 
to leaf diseases. V 

Renewing 
Old Pastures 

ERT1LIZERS have made old, 
natural pastures up to four times as 
productive in Quebec. Dr. J. L. 
Dionne, of the Lennoxville Experi¬ 
mental Farm, has compared nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potash, applied singly 
and in mixtures, and with and without 
lime, on Magog stony loam, Ascot 
sandy loam and Greensboro loam. The 
basic formula was 1,000 pounds of 
2 - 12 - 6 . 

On Greensboro loam, the annual 
application of this formula for three 
years gave an average yield of 3,258 
pounds dry matter a year per acre, 
while only 795 pounds were obtained 
without fertilizer. The same treatment 
for Ascot and Magog soils over eight 
years produced annual averages of 
4,278 and 2,725 pounds, compared 
with 1,830 and 1,413 pounds of dry 
matter respectively from the unfer¬ 
tilized plots. 

When 1,000 pounds of 2-12-6 were 
applied every three years, the annual 
production of pasture as dry matter 
was: Greensboro 1,583, Magog 1,420, 
and Ascot 1,210 pounds. 

Phosphorus increased yields by an 
average of 468 pounds on the three 
types of soil. Nitrogen increased yields 
by 390 pounds on Magog and Ascot, 
and by 34 pounds on Greensboro. 
Potassium increased yields by 258 
pounds on Ascot and Greensboro, but 
was unprofitable on Magog. Lime was 
effective on Magog and Ascot. V 

Ready-Made 
Meals for Cutworms 

ECAUSE pale western cutworms 
produce few enzymes, which help 
living creatures to break down food 
and assimilate it, they rely on plants 
to do the job for them. That is why 
the sap of a plant is more important 
than plant tissues to the cutworm. 

The pale western cutworm is unable 
to absorb the more complex proteins, 
according to Dr. Brian Hocking, Pro¬ 
fessor of Entomology at the University 
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of Alberta, but it can find most of the 
nitrogen it needs in a simple form. 
These nitrogen supplies are available 
.most abundantly at the base of the 
seedling shoots, where they are being 
moved from reserves in the kernel to 
the growing parts of the young plant. 
In this flowing sap, the cutworms find 
their food well prepared and can get 
it without much effort — while the 
■-farmer pays the bill. V 


Nitrogen 
Reduced Clover 


T HE percentages of clover and grass 
in pasture depend to a great 
extent on whether fertilizer is used, 
according to tests made at the Saanich- 
ton Experimental Farm, B.C. An un¬ 
fertilized, irrigated pasture sod was 
seeded to 12 pounds per acre of 
orchard grass, 12 pounds of perennial 
’rye, and two pounds of Ladino clover. 
It yielded 8,384 pounds of dry matter 
and 2,100 pounds of protein per acre 
last year, carrying 71 per cent Ladino 
clover and only 29 per cent grass. 

When the same mixture was ferti¬ 
lized with nitrogen, using three appli- 
; cations of 60 pounds each during the 
growing season, the yield of dry matter 
was increased to 9,320 pounds per 
acre, but the protein yield was much 
the same as before. However, the 
fertilized sod carried only 48 per cent 
Ladino clover, and 52 per cent grass. 
The nitrogen fertilizer had increased 
the grass content at the expense of the 
clover and kept the protein level down. 

It is probable that the reduction in 
idover, after nitrogen was applied, re¬ 
duced the danger of bloat in cattle 
on the fertilized pasture. V 

» 

Crossing 

Grass with Wheat 


R UST is an uncanny enemy, which 
may be defeated one year by a 
resistant wheat variety, but will come 
back another year in a different form— 
or race—to consume a crop. It is this 
problem of conquering one race of 
rust, only to find another replacing it, 
that occupies plant breeders in a con¬ 
tinuous search for new varieties, in 
addition to improving varieties for 
other purposes. 

Some promising material has been 
found at the Dominion Laboratory of 
Cereal Breeding, Winnipeg, where Dr. 
R. C. McGinnis has been crossing wild 
grasses with wheat. Several of these 
grasses, such as wheatgrass, have ex¬ 
cellent stem and leaf rust resistance, 
and have been crossed with wheat, fol¬ 
lowed by repeated back crosses to the 
wheat parent. The seed of hybrids is 
treated with X-rays, or other sources of 
irradiation, to break up the grass 
chromosomes, which carry the heredi¬ 
tary characteristics of plants, and to 
attach a piece of grass chromosome to 
the wheat chromosome. This can 
transfer rust resistance from grass to 
wheat. 

Several advance selections show 
promise, and are being tested in the 
field this summer under severe rust 
conditions. If they still show good 
resistance to rust, and also high 
quality, this will be an important ad¬ 
vance in the war against rust. V 


Greater Yields-Cleaner Grain 



Long rack travels straw farther with gradually increasing 
speed, gives straw a stretch-out, makes it let loose of clinging 
kernels. Rack is more than 10 feet long, matches width of 
cylinder for full-width separation all the way, shakes out 
every possible seed or kernel. 


Case Air-Lift Cleaning provides uniform pressure under 
sieve, keeps openings clear, lets seed or grain drop free and 
clean, floats away dirt and chaff without wasteful blast. All 
grain starts at front of chaffer for full-length travel, big 
capacity without waste. 


Puts teeth into threshing. Nothing equals the Case spike- 
tooth cylinder for getting grain out of tough heads and seeds 
out of clinging hulls. Its combing action threshes extra kernels 
from tangled straw, handles tender crops gently. Single lever 
sets concave clearance, both front and rear, to suit varying 
crop conditions. Visual gauge shows clearance at a glance. 
Vibrating steel-finger grates are self-cleaning. Rub-bar cylin¬ 
der is available for crops and conditions where preferred. 



Address, 


Buy now, pay as you save. Start now to save time and ex¬ 
pense, get more grain. Ask your Case dealer about the 
Case Income Payment Plan for getting machines when 
you need them, making later payments when you have 
money coming in. Also see latest Case tractors, other 
seasonable machines he has on display. Mark and mail 
coupon for folders. J. I. Case Co., Dept. CG-66, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Saskatoon, Regina, Winnipeg, London, 
Toronto, or Montreal. 

□ Self-Propelled Combine Q 3-Plow “300” Tractors 

□ 5, 6 or 7-foot Pull-Type □ 4-Plow "400” Tractors 

□ Windrowers □ 5-PIow "500” Diesel 


Name. 


Self-Propelled Combine 

Has hydraulic variable-speed control; 
hydraulic control of 10, 12 or 15-foot 
header; hydraulic power steering op¬ 
tional. Fast auger unloads 45-bushel bin, 
folds back for transport. Extra tank 
holds fuel for all-day operation. 


Hydraulic controls 
do the hard work 


How many acres do you farm?. 
Are you a student?_ 
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THE DRUM YOU CANT BEAT for farm weed control 


There’s no question about it! With 

Esteron 99* on your side, you’re all set to lick 
the biggest army of weeds that ever invaded 
your land. Watch "toughies” like Canadian 
thistle and wild buckwheat take the count! 
And see what happens to mustard and stinkweed. 

Wherever stubborn weeds must be cleaned out 
of your grain, pastures, ditch banks and road- 

DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA; 


sides — you can count on Esteron 99 to save 
you money because it does a better job of weed 
killing. 

easier to use 

You’ll like its low volatility. You’ll also note the 
way it mixes easily and stays mixed in hard or 
soft water, in high- or low-volume sprayers. 
Foaming is not a problem. Neither is storage. 
In unopened containers, Esteron 99 is guaranteed 


to stay in solution even at low temperatures. 
You’ll be happy with the big increase in yield 
and the big cut in your operating costs when 
you use Esteron 99. 

see your dealer 

Look to the right for your dealer’s name. He is 
the man to see for Esteron 99 in the large twenty- 
five gallon drum, the handy five gallon can or 
the one gallon size. * Tra(le Mark 
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HORTICULTURE 


In Ontario 

ALVINSTON—Clayton Cox Garage 
BRAMPTON—J. J. Shaw Implement Supply 
CHATHAM—Master Feeds, 19 Wellington St. E. 
CHATSWORTH—Chatsworth Motors 
EBERTS—Chas. Profota 
INGERSOLL—James W. Allen 
INGERSOLL—Robert Lover, R.R. 1 
NEW HAMBURG—Roy Schlegel 
OWEN SOUND—W. Shafer, R.R. 5 
RICHMOND HILL—Harold Mortson 
SCIENCE HILL—Arthur Russell 
SEAFORTH—Harold Pryce, R.R. 1 
STONEY POINT—Louis Laporte & Son 
THORNBURY—Davies Farm Supply 
WALLACEBURG—Greenmelk Co. Ltd., Duke St. 


ATHABASCA—Athabasca Universal Garo 
ATHABASCA—Frank Falconer 
BARONS—Home & Farm Supply 
BARRHEAD—Robinson Brothers 
BAWLF—A. P. Nelson and Son 
BEAVERLODGE—Davis & Olsenberg 
BENTLEY—W. H. Peterson 
BE3HAW—N. J. Holt & Sons 
BINDLOSS—Ross Hall 
BLACKFOOT—Bond Farm Equipment 
BLACKIE—E. R. Egeland 
BLUEBERRY MOUNTAIN—J. Bird 
BON ACCORD—Fred Abremski 
BOW ISLAND—Bishop & Malo 
BOW ISLAND—Bow Island Auto Service 
BOW ISLAND—Del's Welding 
BOYLE—Boyle Motors & Implements 
BROOKS—Murray Gordon Machinery 
BRUDERHEIM—Strong and Sons Ltd. 
BURDETT—C. H. Weatherhead 
BYEMOOR—Ross Machine Shop 
CALGARY—Machinery Service & Supply, 
1006—9th Ave. E. 

CALMAR—Wedman & Son 
CARDSTON—Spencer's Hardware 
CARSTAIRS- ' " ~ 

CASTOR 
CAVENDI5H- 


-Richmond & Tronnes 
-Castor Motors 

-Willard's General Store 
CHAMPION—Champion Farm Service 
CHAMPION—Harris Motors 
CHAMPION—Nelson Hardware 
CLARESHOLM—Mag's Service 
COAI.DAT E—Jake Neufeldt 
CONSORT—Kroeger Brothers 
CORONATION—C. Bruggencate 
CORONATION—Cor-Vet Sales 
CRANFORD—Melford Service 
CRAWFORD—Peterson's Service 
DAWSON CREEK (B.C.)—Aspol & Lane 
DELBURNE—Roy’s Sales & Service 
DELIA—Iarkin & Isacc 
DERWENT—Hanasyk Farm Equipment 
DON ALDA—Clements Hardware 
ECKVILLE—Kasha Farm Equipment 
EDMONTON—Farm Implement Co. 

ELNORA—Rollinson & Dahl 
EMPRESS—Fred's Service Garage 
EMPRESS—Glen Tarr 
ENCHANT—Enchant Mercantile 
ETZIKOM—Bishop's I.umb°r & Hardware 
FAIRVIEW—Archie Robertson 
FOREMOST—Calhoun Sales & Service 
FORESTBURG—McNabb Electric 
FORT MACLEOD—Macleod Welding Shop 
GARDSTON—Top Notch Farm Equipment 
GIBBON—Knott Brothers 
G! EICHEN—Central Motors 
GLEICHEN—Gleichen Implements 
GRAMM—Jim's Welding 
GRASSY LAKE—R. E Calvin 
GRASSY LAKE—Weatherhead Farm Equip¬ 
ment Ltd. 

GRIMSHAW—Bob Minard 
HANNA—A. A. Hutton & Son 
HANNA—N. E. Tessier 
HANNAH—Jimmie's Service 
HAYNES—Ben's Repair Shop 
HEISLER—C. Hauck 

HIGH PRAIRIE—Vandereagens Hardware 
HIGH RIVER—R. C. Franzer 
HUSSAR—Ca r t=r's Farm Service 
IRON SPRINGS—Ed Stachofski 
IRVINE—Wilde & Nelson 
KTTT.AM—L. C. Larson 
KITSCOTY—Fd B’air 
LAC LA BICHE—Hec McCormick 
LACOMBE—C. E. Todd & Son 
I.A MONT—Moshansky Brothers 
IEADER—Fred Nagel & Son 
LETHBRIDGE—Universal Farm Sales 
("Lethbridge) Ltd. 

I-INDEN—Berts Machine Shop 
LLOYDMINSTER—Esler & Liahtfoot 
T OMOND—Ed Rainey's Hardware 
MANNING—F. J. Dechant 
MANTON—Western Farm Equipment 
MARWAYNE—Hancock and Ashworth 
MEDICINE HAT—Art Mosches 
MEDICINE HAT—Jacobsons Farm Equipment 
MEDICINE HAT—Nicholas Farm Equipment 
MITK RIVER—D. T. Eves 
MORTNVITT E—I. H. P^r-as 
MIJNDARE—Red Head Service 
NEMISCAM—N'miscam Garage 
OLDS—S. W. Miller & Company 
OLDS—W. J. Thompson 
OYEN—Alvin Carrons 
OYEN—Scory Motors 
PONOKA—Como Brothers 
RAYMOND—Raymond Mercantile 
RED DEER—I awrence and Lawrence 
RED DEER—Alex Macdonald Farm Equipment, 
Nance Bldg. 

REDWATER—Mikes Garage 

ROCHESTER—Rochester Garage 

ROCKYFORD—W. C. Rieger 

RUMREY—D. Shepherd & Sons 

RYIEY—Rokos Builders and Farm Supply 

SILVER HEIGHTS—C. A. Stoltz 

SKIFF—Skiff's Service Garage 

ST. PAUL—Lambert Brothers 

ST. PAUL—St. Paul Motors 

STROME—Carruthers Service 

TABER—Fchonert & Charlton 

TABER—Taber Farm Equipment 

TAWATINAU—John Kopchia and Son 

THORHILD-Massey Harris Sales and 

Service 

TOFIELD—Hugh Pegrum 
TROCHU—K. & F. Motors 
TURIN—B.A. Service 
TWO HILLS—Danchuk & Rosichuk 
VAUXHALL—Harry's Welding - 
VAUXHALL—Vauxhall Service Garage 
VERMILION—Hines & Delainey 
VIKING—W. J. Pobuda 
VIMY—Alb. Fortier and Son 
VULCAN—M. R. Morrison Limited 
VUl CAN—J. T. Willard & Sons 
WALSH—Vic's Service 
WARNER—Ernie Reid 
WASKATENAU—Malynk's Service 
WESTLOCK—W. H. Glover 
WESTLOCK—Frank Merryweather Ltd. 
WETASKIWIN—General Farm Supply 
YOUNGSTOWN—Gordon & Stoll 


BEAUSEJOUR—Eastern Sales Ltd. 
BINSCARTH—Cornell Motors 
BIRTLE—H. Bourn 
EOI3SEVAIN—Albert Trottier 
BRANDON—Frank Lawson & Sons 
BRUNKII,D—W. W. Poersch and Son 
CANWOOD—M & S Garage & Hardware 
CARBERRY—A. R. Calvert 
CARDALE—T. J. McTavish & Son 
CARMAN—H. D. Churchill 
CARTWRIGHT—Ternent Farm Equipment 
CTEARWATER—Gardiner & Penman 
CROMER—Imperial Garage 
CRYSTAL CITY—Anderson & Beavis 
CYPRESS RIVER—Superior Motors 
DAND—John Lung 
DAUPHIN—Herb Iavine 
DELORAINE—East End Service 
DUNREA—J. A. Boulet 
ELGIN—P. R. Janz & Sons 
ELKHORN—T. Finney 
ELM CREEK—Tkachyk Bros. 

FANNYSTELLE—Mollot Garage 
FOXWARREN—J. C Elder Hardware 
GILBERT PLAINS—Clarke Davis 
GLADSTONE—Ken's Corner 
GLENBORO—T. E. Oleson 
GRANDVIEW—Grandview Farm Equipment 
GRETNA—Henry Ritz 

GRISWOLD—Carlisle Motors & Implement 

HAMICTA—Caldwell Motors 

HARDING—Howell Motors 

HARTNEY—J. G. McBurney 

HASKETT—P. J. Tanzen & Son 

HEASLIP—R. J. Fleming 

HOLLAND—Sundell Motors 

ISABELLA—J. Coxworth 

KELWOOD—F. Wilson & Sons 

KENTON—Howell Motors 

KILLARNEY—Roy Watson Farm Machinery 

LANDMARK—Landmark Motors 

LA SALLE—Enns Bros. 

LETELI IER—Fraser & Empson 
LORETTE—E. Tetrault 
MacGREGOR—Stan Firth 
MANITOU—J. P. Riediger & Sons 
MANSON—Hary's Dept. Store (Harry's) 
MARGARET—G-o Riddell 
MATHER—M. E. Robinson 
MED^RA—Tweed's Garage 
METITA—Strong Farm Equipment 
MTNNEDOSA—Orr & Collen 
MINTO—Minto Garage 
MOOREPARK—Frank A. Hunter 
MORDEN—J. P. Riediger & Sons 
MORRIS—Morris Agencies 
NEEPAWA—Ledoux Ltd. 

NEWD ALE—Waddell Motors 
NINETTE—Yellowlee's Store 
NIVERVIT.LE—W. G. Leppky 
O A KB s NK—Springfield Motors 
OAKBURN—T. Sion 
OAK LAKE—Wilcox Farm Equipment 
PIERSON—Shannon Motors 
PILOT MOUND—Bennekom Seed & Grain Co. 
Ltd. 

PILOT MOUND—Windsor Farm Equipment 
PIPESTONE—J. W. Elliott 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE—Human's Service 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE—Portage Fertilizer 
ard Chemical Co. Ltd. 

PLUM COULEE—E. A. Hiebert 
RAPID CITY—Rem's Garage 
RESTON—E. H. Berry Hardware 
RIVERS—River's Service Station 
ROBTIN—M’ckelson Farm Equipment 
ROLAND—W. M. McCollum 
ROSSBURN—Verbowski Bros. 

RUSSELL—Russell Motors & Implements 
SANFORD—Enns Bros. 

SET.KIRK—Eastern Sales Ltd. 

SHELLBROCK—M & S Garage & Hardware 

SHOAL LAKE—J. E. Decelle 

SIDNEY—P. B. Remole 

SPERLING—C. B. McNulty 

SPIRITWOOD—Elmer Bowes 

SPRUCEHOLM—Corner Service 

STARBUCK—Brandt & Sons 

STEINBACH—P. S. Guenther 

STONEWALL—Pulfer Farm Equipment 

STRATHCI.AIR—Royal Motors 

SWAN RIVER—Don Johansen 

TEULON—W. Horobstz 

VIRDEN—Draper Farm Equipment 

W ASK AD A—W. H. Watson 

WINNIPEG—Bethel Rennie Ltd. 

WINNIPEG—Eastern Sales Ltd. 

WINKLER—Gladstone Hardware 
WOODNORTH—Priestley's Garage 


F. J. Weir, Manitoba Provincial Horticulturist, examines a caragana shelterbelt, 
Taller growing species are more satisfactory, as a rule, for farmstead protection , 


and the next there are three more 
leaves, and so on, until four or more 
trusses have formed. Generally, the 
Station suggests, it is good practice to 
nip out the terminal or tip growth on 
the plant immediately above the third 
leaf after the fifth truss has been 
formed. This helps to ripen the fruits 
already set. 

If experience indicates that more 
than about four trusses will ripen dur¬ 
ing the season, the ripening will there¬ 
fore be hastened somewhat by nipping 
off the terminal growth above the 
fourth truss. V 


Migrant 
Native Plums 

P ERHAPS the most important native 
fruit in the prairie provinces is 
the Manitoba native wild plum. W.' D. 
Evans, who is in charge of the Prairie 
Co-operative Fruit Breeding Trials at 
the University of Alberta, has in¬ 
augurated a plum immigration policy 
for that province. Learning that seed 
from open-pollinated Manitoba wild 
plum selections was available at the 
Morden farm, he has obtained about 
40 pounds of this seed for distribution 
along the valleys of the Pembina, 
Sturgeon, North Saskatchewan, Blind- 
man and Red Deer Rivers in Alberta. 
This seed had already been subjected 
to 180 days of cold treatment to break 
the norma’ly long period of dormancy, 
and after broadcasting it to simulate 
natural dropping from trees, it may 
be expected to germinate fairly 
quickly. 

This move might eventually provide 
an additional wild fruit for Alberta, 
and in any case will paral’el the Rocky 
Mountain House wild fruit improve¬ 
ment plan inaugurated by the Division 
of Horticulture at the University of 
Alberta a year or two ago. V 


Mulch for 
Shelterbelts 

TVRAIRIE farmers. 


and those in 
A other parts of Canada who may 
have occasion to plant shelterbelts of 
trees, are usually advised to give the 
shelterbelts clean cultivation for a few 
years after planting, to control weeds 
and conserve moisture. John Walker, 
superintendent, Forest Nursery Sta¬ 
tion, Indian Head, Saskatchewan, 
warns however, that the cultivation of 
trees should be discontinued after a 
few years so that a natural mulch of 
leaves and other decaying material 
may accumulate under the trees. Even 
weeds can occasionally be useful. In 
the dry years of the thirties on the 
prairies a great deal of Russian thistle 
blew across fields on the open plains 
until trapped by fencings, buildings 
or trees. In one instance, many Rus¬ 
sian thistles blew into the trees on 
the west side of a shelterbelt, where 
they formed a mulch that smothered 
out grass and weeds, and permitted 
the trees to develop into a fine wind¬ 
break. 

Test plantings at the Indian Head 
Station support the value of mulch 
under shelterbelt trees. Such a mulch, 
whether under evergreen or broad¬ 
leaved trees, should be natural mulch, 
so that the root development in the 
most fertile soil near the surface may 
not be interfered with. It is not con¬ 
sidered good practice, however, to 
apply deep mulches under trees, con¬ 
sisting of material which would pro¬ 
vide a haven for rodents, or which 
would become a fire hazard or absorb 
too much seasonal rainfall. Generally 
speaking, cultivation should be con¬ 
tinued along the margins oLthe tree 
belts. V 


Pruning 

Tomatoes 

T OMATO varieties are of two prin¬ 
cipal types—the self-pruning or 
dwarf type, and the staking or inde¬ 
terminate type. The first type are 
neither pruned nor staked, but the 
latter type are adapted to staking and 
pruning. 

A single stem is desirable, but it is 
necessary to keep the young shoots 
broken off that appear in the axis of 
the leaves, without injuring the 
terminal growth. 

The Experimental Station at Saan- 
ichton on Vancouver Island advises 
that the small side shoots will break 
off very readily when small, but if 
allowed to become large, it is difficult 
to break them off without damaging 
the plant and it may be necessary to 
cut them. 

The staking type of tomatoes usually 
develop from six to nine leaves above 
the ground before the first blossom 
cluster appears. Between this cluster 


In Rlberta 

ACADIA VALLEY—Peers Motors 
ACME—Neufeld Motors 
ALIX—Loewen's Esso Service 
ALLIANCE—Marlow & Peacock 
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-AND AS N£lNCOM£PS 
TO SASKATCHEWAN INE'U 
SOON BE FACE OS, 

THE k/OPPY 
HOSPITAL BILLS , 

' nr 



• The Province of Saskatchewan provides its residents 
with financial protection against costly hospital 
bills through the SASKATCHEWAN HOSPITAL 
SERVICES PLAN. 

• Newcomers to the Province become eligible for 
coverage under the Plan after residing in it for. six 
months. 

• If you are a newcomer to Saskatchewan, you should 
take proper steps to obtain protection for you and 
your family before you have completed six months' 
residence in the Province. 


HERE'S HOW THE PLAN AFFECTS 
NEW RESIDENTS 

1. You should pay your hospitalization tax before the first day of the 
seventh calendar month following entry into the Province. 

2. Coverage for hospital bills will 'then be provided from the first day 
of the seventh calendar month after arrival. 

3. If you are late paying your tax, benefits will start one month after 
date of tax payment. 

4. The tax which new residents pay to obtain coverage until December 
31 is at the rate of $1.26 per month for adults and 42 cents per 
month for dependents under 18, with a family maximum of S3.34 
per month. 

5. Pay at the nearest SHSP tax collection office of the city, town, village, 
rural municipality or local improvement district in which you live. 


FORMER 

RESIDENTS 

ormet !®.?in < two years 

Bturn t he end ot the 

rom : n which 

:alendar yea cQvered 
heY were 1 ^ nsecu Uve 
01 ioU Lpr the Plan 

years u " de ioI renewal 
To* tetter 1 t^eh return- 


YOUR TAX PAYMENT 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 
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SASKATCHEWAN 

Hospital Services Plan 


Chicks and Turkey Poults 

ON SHORT NOTICE 

There is always a big demand for 
chicks and turkey poults on short notice 
for June. To take care of this we have 
set a large number of extra eggs over 
and above chicks and turkeys ordered 
in advance. When ordering be sure and 
buy the right breeds of chicks and tur¬ 
keys for the job you want them to do. 
Send for free 1956 catalogue, giving 
full details about our special breeds of 
chicks and turkey poults. 

Tweddle Chick Hatcheries Limited 

FERGUS ONTARIO 



CUT FEED COSTS 20% 

WITH THE ORIGINAL “Uttle Britches'* 
KRIMPER KRACKER-Stop wasteful feeding 
of whole tcrain. Low-cost "Little Britches" 
Krimper Kracker genuinely 
roller crimps any grain; makes 
4 bn. do feeding work of fire. 

Pays for itself quickly. 16 sizes. 

Write for free literature, sam¬ 
ples and prices. 


H. C. DAVIS SONS' 


Dept. CLN-185 
Bonner Springs, Kans., USA 




If you keep layers for 
profit, let Hy-Lines 
show you greater profi s. 
Hy-Lines are hybrid- 
bred for greater effi¬ 
ciency, heavier produc¬ 
tion, less culling. Write 
now for full information. 


BRETT-YOUNG Winnipeg 13 



/ Alberta's Largest Hatchery % 


STEWARTS 

s R .i?k P D CHICKS 


Started Chicks and Turkey Poults 
Day - Old and Started Ducklings 
and Goslings 

ORDER NOW OR WRITE FOR PRICES 


STEmT ELECTRIC HUKHEUIES 


602C—12th Avenue West. CALGABY, ALBERTA 





[Don Smith photo 


Proper ventilation, walls and ceilings insulated to keep an even temperature, and 
a warm, dry floor are important for satisfactory poultry health and production. 


Pasture 

And Growing Rations 

HE future egg production of pul¬ 
lets depends, among other things, 
on the ration fed on range. Growth is 
slower during this rearing period, 
which follows brooding, and it has 
been found that feeding practices are 
often indifferent at this time. 

The Brandon Experimental Farm 
has been studying this aspect of nutri¬ 
tion, when the change is made from 
chick starter to growing rations. Grow¬ 
ing mashes are generally formulated 
to be fed with an equal amount of 
grain, and this should be followed if 
the birds do not have access to good 
pasture. If mash and grain are fed 
free choice, poultry tend to eat too 
much grain and not enough concen¬ 
trate for their growth and mainte¬ 
nance. It is recommended that the 
mash should be kept before the birds 
at all times, and that the grain is 
limited to equal the amount of mash 
consumed. 

Pasture plants are good sources of 
minerals, vitamins and protein, and if 
good pasture is available, grain can 
become the larger portion of the total 
feed consumed in later stages of 
growth. Start to increase the grain in 
the ration at about 15 weeks of age, 
until the birds are receiving three 
parts of grain to one of mash at the 
end of the rearing period. Forage 
plants reduce considerably the total 
feed required in the growing period, 
as well as the amount of mash in it. V 

U.S. Using 
Hormone Pellets 

TILBESTROL pellets make better 
large-type turkey broilers, which 
are even fatter than small-type turkeys 
not treated with stilbestrol, repdrts 
Jack Adams, poultry specialist at the 
University of Wisconsin. Stilbestrol 
also makes the large types grow faster 
and make better use of feed. 

Turkey broilers have been getting a 
bad name, says Adams, because of 
poorly finished birds on the market. 
At the conventional broiler weight, 
they have not had enough fat cover¬ 
ing to make a plump, juicy bird for 
the table. In view of the results, he is 
now recommending hormone pellets 
for large type turkeys, and says stil¬ 


bestrol has been approved by the U.S. 
Pure Food and Drug Administration. 
The recommendation is to use only 
one 15-milligram pellet not more than 
three weeks before slaughtering. 

The approval and recommendations 
do not apply in Canada. V 

Rapeseed 
In Poultry Rations 

APESEED oil meal, although it 
can only be used safely in limited 
amounts, has a place in the poultry 
ration, according to tests being made 
by Professor D. R. Clandinin at the 
University of Alberta. He says that 
rapeseed meal will not entirely replace 
soybean oil meal for poultry, but five 
to ten per cent can be used without 
harm in growing and laying rations. 

One of the dangers of rapeseed oil 
meal, even at the rate suggested, is 
that it tends to produce goitre in 
chicks, and stabilized iodine must be 
added to counteract it. A study is 
being made of its tendency to depress 
growth if too much is fed. V 

Reducing 
Floor Space 

G OOD poultry housing is expensive 
to build or remodel, and one of 
the best methods of reducing the cost 
per bird is by allowing only one and 
one-half to two square feet of floor 
area each, instead of the conventional 
three to five square feet per bird, 
according to Arthur H. Schulz, of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College. 

He says that many North Dakota 
farmers have crowded their birds 
without reduction in production dur¬ 
ing the past several years. But, where 
there is crowding, there must be 
adequate eating, watering and laying 
space, and adequate ventilation. De- 
beaking is also recommended to re¬ 
duce cannibalism. 

Arthur Schulz suggests a fan ven¬ 
tilating system to provide three cubic 
feet of fresh air per minute per bird, 
at least three inches of feeder space 
per hen, and one waterer for 200 to 
250 hens. Automatic waterers on the 
roosts are Usually the most satisfac¬ 
tory. He also recommends one indi¬ 
vidual nest for four or five birds, or 
one square foot of community nest per 
six birds. V 
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More acres per hour... more grain per acre! 



"S.P. 427” deluxe 
'S.P. 428” deluxe 
TWO NEW SERIES 
SIX NEW MODELS 



No matter what the crop — no matter 
how tough the conditions — we promise 
you will harvest EXTRA Bushels from 
EVERY CROP with a new Cockshutt 
Combine. There is no overloading! There 
is no plugging! There is no wasted grain. 
In Cockshutt’s great new 'style-toned' 
Combine fleet for ’56 there is a model 
and a size designed right, built right 
and priced right to efficiently handle 
your harvesting requirement BEST. See 
your Cockshutt dealer today for the best 
Combine Deal in Town! 


This years-ahead combine is unsurpassed for 
Ihreshing and separating capacity. It harvests 
more grain, leaves your fields kernel clean! 
Drives like a car, rides on airplane type tires. 
Revolutionary Drive-O-Matic all speed trac¬ 


tion drive provides over 100 forward speeds 
at the touch of your toe! Bigger capacity 
grain tank has new swivelling unloader. 
Choice of grain or bagger models 1 O', 12' 
or 1 5' header. 




l 

New "422" harvests all crops faster, better, 
cleaner. The greatest of the pull types, the new 
"422" is compact, easy to operate, easy to trans¬ 
port. Provides Big Combine Capacity in all crops. 
Easy to make fidld adjustments, let you meet new 
threshing conditions fast, handle widest range of 
crops. Available with P.T.O. or engine drive, grain 
tank or bagger model. 


uy Canadian! 
uy Cockshutt! 



FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 
BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
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FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

Made in Canada for more than 50 years 


Outdoor Jobs 
For the Better Day; 


Time and money savers which should 
help along the work around the farm 


Wheel Scraper. I have found a of pipe over the handle of your 
wheel scraper that works most effect- wrench, you increase the mechanical 

WELD steel scraper TO ive ly in wet advantage and the nut can be shifted 

strap iRON wrLDEP to fields. First I more easily. This also works if you 

needed two have a tough time either removing or 
pieces of heavy tightening a length of pipe. — S.B., 

g===§p^pi W anc ^ bent them Cattle Scratcher. I find a tire, 

as shown (one mounted between two posts and held 

W F^ for each wh ^l) • by two bolts in 

A piece of sheet each post, makes 

steel the width of the wheel was r-„dm a dandy cattle 

scratcher. The 
lower bolt on 
each side can be 
removed to turn 
the tire upside 
down, when I 
want to stuff it 
with sacking 
ie soaked with pest killer, and I can then 
at swing it back into position with ease. 
V —M.M.E., Alta. V 


SECTION OF TRACTOR 
TIRE BOLTED BETWEEN 
POSTS MAKES GOOD 
CATTLE SCRATCHER 


This informative book, “FILES FOR 
THE FARM,” shows you how to use 
the right file for sharpening or main¬ 
taining just about every tool and 
piece of farm equipment — from put¬ 
ting a new edge on a post-hole digger 
to conditioning the pedal notches on 
your tractor. And this book explains 
why you can’t buy a faster cutting, 
longer lasting file than a BLACK 
DIAMOND file. 

SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY. Then 

ask your hardware retailer to help 
you choose the file types and sizes 
you need — for repairs, implement 
sharpening, saw filing, and other uses. 


Unloading Drums. It is awkward, 
strenuous, and often dangerous to un¬ 
load heavy fuel drums from a high 
(ruck or wagon box. To simplify the 
job, carry an old tire with you, lay it 
flat on the ground immediately under 
the end-gate, and roll the drums onto 
it. The tire will absorb the impact and 
prevent the drums from springing 
leaks.—E.O., Alta. V 


Hauling Stones. When hauling 
heavy stones, a lot of lifting can be 
avoided by using an old truck tire. 
Hitch the tire to the back of a vehicle, 
roll a stone into the hole in the middle 
of the tire, and then drag it off the 
field with your tractor or truck. 
—R.McK., Sask. V 


Solves dozens of building 
problems around the farm 


Nicholson File Company of Canada Ltd. 

Port Hope, Ontario 


Post Pounder. This is a good way 
to drive in fence posts. Take a piece 
of pipe, about 
two feet long and 
three inches in 
diameter.' Fill one 
end of the pipe 
with cement and 
put a metal cap 
over it. You then 
slip this home¬ 
made pounder 

over the post and slide it up and as illustrated. It 
down. A metal plate underneath the 
cement prevents it from breaking up. 

It is useful to make these pounders to 
fit different sized posts, and they can Hand Guard. To protect against 
be carried easily on the tractor. Fric- bruised hands and knuckles when 
tion tape on the outside of the pipe using a bale 

gives you a good grip.-S.B., Sask. V ^g^P y^^uARo* 1 book, a swivel- 

Ta E n C d TS * n g sheet metal 

Mailbox Support. To provide a dur- guard can be 

f able, weather-re- V, made easily and 

sistant support for w, fitted to the 

a roadside mail- J handle of the 

box, I have used hook. It is im- 

PLow beam — a plow beam set portant to allow sufficient clearance 

SET IN CEMENT* . ... f ill , . 

filled milk can in a milk can, tor your hand between the handle and 
which has been the inside of the guard.—S.C., Fla. V 


» havloft Instead 
nayiun insieou 

of nailing a 2 
cleat under each 
end of every 
step, get a 6" 
board, or any 
width slightly 
less than the rise 
of each step, and make full width 
cleats on the inside of the stairway, 
touching the steps above and below, 
is almost impossible 
for the steps to let you down, even 
under heavy loads.—V.A., Alta. V. 


FILL END OF PIPE 
WITH CEMENT 


METAL PLATE 


SANITARY INTERIORS 


Helpful Suggestions 

for solving many farm prob¬ 
lems are found in every issue 
of The Country Guide. 


FIREPROOF EXTERIORS 


• CUTS WITH 
A SAW 


All-Electric and 
Hand CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


9 All rust-proof 
©All nickel 
plated 

o Outstanding 
beauty and 
performance 
9 Built to 
last a 
lifetime. 

9 Closest 
skimmers 
• Truly the 
World's Best— 
and your Best 
Buy. 


Indoors, outdoors, as a siding, and 
in countless other applications, 
Flexboard is the ideal building 
board for the farm. Made of asbes¬ 
tos and cement it wears like stone. 
Tough and strong, it is easily work¬ 
ed with ordinary tools and can be 
applied to conform with curved 
surfaces. All sheets are 4 feet wide, 
in lengths of 4', 8', and 12'. Thick¬ 
nesses available Vs", A”, 14”. 


MILK CAN 
SET INTO 
GROUND 




FREE — For 16-page book, on 
Flexboard, write Canadian 
Johns-Manville, 565 Lake- 
shore Rd. E., Port Credit, Ont. 


Other sizes electric sepa.c.tors 
$69.50 and up 

See your dealer or write: 

C. A. DeFEHR & SONS LTD. 

78 Princess St. 10070—84th St. 

Winnipeg 2, Man. Edmonton, Alta. 
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WHAT'S NEW 



The Feed Piper delivers feed in 
bulk directly into farm bins. The feed 
is discharged from a truck by com¬ 
pressed air, which can blow it as far 
as 100 feet horizontally or up to 70 
feet vertically through a four-inch 
pipe, delivering more than 12-ton 
loads, say the manufacturers. (Sprout, 
Waldron & Co.) (126) V 



Illustrated is a V-type stabilizer 
supporting a spray boom rigidly, but 
hinged to allow the boom to swing 
forward or backward and upward on 
a center pivot as a protection against 
obstructions, according to the manu¬ 
facturers. It eliminates need for springs. 
(Comfort Equipment Co.) (127) V 



This self-unloading P.T.O. forage 
box is made with a “do-it-yourself” 
kit. The manufacturers describe it as 
having a side-delivery chute which 
unloads automatically into a forage 
blower, trench or pit silo, and also into 
feedlot bunks, where green chopped 
feed is cut daily and brought to cattle. 
(Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co.) (128) V 



This Model 35 has the greatest separating capacity of any self-propelled 


Does a bigger job than ever! 



This electronic device, the Lean- 
Meter, evaluates livestock without 
slaughter, on the principle that fat 
conducts electricity poorly, but lean is 
a good conductor. A slender needle 
penetrates the flesh, but does no harm, 
say the manufacturers. Fat and lean 
measurements appear on a dial. (Dun¬ 
can Electric Mfg. Co.) (129) V 


For further information about antj item 
mentioned in this column, write to 
What’s New Department, The Coun¬ 
try Guide, 290 Vaughan St., Winnipeg 
2, giving the key number shown at the 
end of each item, as—( 17). 


When profits narrow, efficiency is the 
farmer’s best hope—the one sure means to 
bring costs down. In constantly seeking 
ways to make machines do more, Oliver 
helps the farmer to meet one squeeze with 
another. ..to squeeze every ounce of per¬ 
formance from his farm equipment. 

Capacity is up still higher in the Oliver 
Self-Propelled! 

The boost comes in the all-important 
separating unit—now bigger, more efficient 
than ever—-the greatest separating capacity 
of them all! 

Add to this greater capacity Oliver’s new- 
type concave... the new double-act Jon clean¬ 
ing unit (shoe and pan independently 
powered)... and you have the perfect combi¬ 


nation to keep grain moving fast and straight; 
even on sidehills or rolling fields. 

Of course you’ll find the familiar features 
that have made the Model 35 a favorite for 
working big acres. The six forward speeds, 
independent of threshing speed plus a choice 
of two infinite speed drives. Low-mounted 
tank and waist high engine for true stability. 
Big floating header: 10, 12, or 14 feet. 

But see all the features of this high- 
capacity combine. Because when you do, 
you’ll see something else: for all its power 
to produce—and here it tops ’em all—the 
new Oliver 35 can match prices with the 
lowest. See your Oliver Dealer! 

The Oliver Corporation 
Sixth Avenue & Halifax 
Regina, Saskatchewan 



BRANCHES: Regina • Calgary • Edmonton • Saskatoon • Winnipeg 

DISTRIBUTORS: La Cooperative Federee de Quebec, Montreal, Quebec • Goodison Industries, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario • Barker 
Equipment Company, Fredericton, New Brunswick • Atlantic Equipment, Ltd., Truro, Nova Scotia • Pacific Tractor & Equipment, 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 
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Getting Your Share of 

WOOL RETURNS? IfS 


When the Annual Clip is sold by this grower-owned 1 
company, sheepmen are assured of Maximum Returns. 

Full value is obtained by expert grading, careful 
classification, honest weighing. Individual shippers get their share of full 
value through final Annual Distribution of Dividends from each year’s 
surplus earnings—close to $650,000.00 in the past 10 years. 

For particulars, consult your Local Affiliated Association, our nearest 
Branch, or write— 

Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers 


217 BAY STREET 


LIMITED 

Affiliated Association in Every Province 


TORONTO 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 

D-19D 


gency. 

Swimming instructors tell us that it 
is those who can swim, fust well 
enough who get into trouble. They 
attempt distances that are beyond 
their ability and swim under fool¬ 
hardy conditions. It is especially for 
these people that the Buddy System 
was begun. 

Never swim alone is the first rule of 
swimming safety. Anyone who goes 
swimming should have a partner 
(buddy). Partners enter and leave the 
water together. When groups of 
people are shouting and laughing as 
they play about in the water, it is easy 
for one person to slip under and no 
one notice while he drowns in shal¬ 
low water or close to shore. The 
Buddy System means there are two 
voices to call for help, two pairs of 
eyes to watch for danger and one 
swimmer to hold the other up in case 
of cramps or sudden illness. 

During the summer months the Red 
Cross Society sends swimming instruc¬ 
tors throughout Canada to hold classes 
at lakes, rivers or ponds to teach as 
many people as possible how to swim. 
Watch for an announcement telling 
where those living in your district can 
get this free instruction. The Red 
Cross also conducts swimming tests 
for beginner, junior, intermediate and 
senior swimmers. To win the begin¬ 
ner’s badge, a swimmer must have a 
knowledge of water safety, be able to 


C PIILLIWACK Beef Club played 
host to the Surrey and Langley 
Beef Clubs at the farm of Oliver 
Wells. Twenty-nine members com¬ 
peted in four classes—Aberdeen-Angus, 
Ayrshires, sheep and feeders. Top 
placing went to: Elaine Wooley (197 
points). Pat Willis, Dave Heppell and 
Morley Zant (tied 194 points), Wilma 
Wills and Roberta Wilson (tied 191 
points). 

“Management of Laying Birds” was 
the topic chosen by Mary Andrews 
when she spoke to the Chilliwack 
Poultry Club. She pointed out that 
one of the main points to be con¬ 
sidered is comfort for the laying birds. 
Fresh air, dry floors and uncrowded 
conditions are essential. A space of 
three or four square feet for a heavy 
breed bird is recommended, she said. 
Birds should be culled often to get rid 
of the birds bringing in low returns 
and thus reduce feed costs. Poor layers 
can be recognized by dull scales, 
sunken eyes and deep yellow-colored 
beak. Such birds molt early, and often 
appear dull and listless, their pelvic 
bones are usually thick, rigid and close 
together. 

Mona Gross gave instructions on 
egg handling, emphasizing that there 
should be 20 nests filled with shav¬ 
ings for each 100 birds. Eggs should 
be gathered three times daily in wire 
baskets, cooled for six hours in a tem¬ 
perature of from 55 to 60 degrees, 


Fun at the lake and an ideal opportunity for swimming instruction. 


J 9 ©- OMf 

EXTRA ROOM OR TWO ? 


W/-HAT an exciting discovery: you 
VV can stay up in the water alone 
and are actually swimming! It may 
just be “dog paddling” but you have 
become confident that the water will 
buoy you up and you move forward. 
Now you are ready to learn the breast 
stroke and crawl, how,to tread water 
and float. There’s so much fun at 
swimming ponds and lakes — water 
skiing, boating, racing, diving — that 
you won’t want to miss any of it. It’s 
not enough to be able to float and 
swim in some fashion. You should 
swim correctly, know when conditions 
are safe and what to do in an emer- 


Have a 


Swimming Buddy 


do three reaching assists, open eyes 
under water, bob continuously six 
times, do the jelly fish roll, front and 
back glide and make a continuous 
swim of 40 feet and tread water. To 
qualify as a senior, a swimmer must 
make a continuous swim of 300 yards, 
know how to do life saving and give 
artificial respiration and perform shal¬ 
low and running dives. 

To become a competent swimmer 
work toward winning these awards. 
Not only is it a great honor to pass the 
tests but the knowledge and skill you 
gain may save your or a friend’s life. V 


Clubs in 

British Columbia 


Young People 


On the farm and at home 


Always make sure your mail is properly addressed, and 
that you have signed your name and address to your 
letter or subscription order. An omission will cause 
delay in filling your order. 


If you need more room in the farm house 
for the children, more accommodation for hired 
hands, more all-round convenience for everybody 
in the home, a spare room for visitors ... or 
if you simply need more space for relaxation, 
don’t let a shortage of rekdy cash stop you from 
going ahead with building plans now. 

If your proposition is sound, there’s money 
for you at the B of M ... in the form of a 
Farm Improvement Loan. Talk it over with 
the manager of your nearest v il\/ DAM 

B of M branch this week jELfiSEfl 


op 


Fll — the fixer .., 

his full name is 
Farm Improve¬ 
ment Loan. Give 
him a chance to 
help fix up your 
farm . .. he’s eco¬ 
nomical, conven¬ 
ient, versatile. He 
can do almost 
anything in mak¬ 
ing your farm a 
better farm. 


Bank of Montreal 

&w<ulci4. 'pirtdt < Sa*t& 
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Packing the biggest power punch 

in history! 



New 1300 Series truck, Model 1314. New %-ton Forward Control chassis. New 1-ton truck, Model 1433. New 1-ton panel, Model 1435. 

Model 1457. 


NEW LIGHTWEIGHT CHAMPS ! 



New 1600 Series truck pictured with New 1800 Series L.C.F. with New 1600 Series school bus chassis. New 1500 Series stake truck, 

van body. platform body. 


NEW MIDDLEWEIGHT CHAMPS I 



New W1900 Series truck with New 7000 and 9000 Series L.C.F. New 1900 Series truck illustrated New 1700 Series model shown as' 

Triple-Torque tandem. (Low Cab Forward) cab. with concrete mixer unit. tractor with semi-trailer. 

NEW HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPS ! 


Great new choice in power plants — 
Carrying capacities boosted! 

A modern, short-stroke V8 for every model — and 
four famous 6-cylinder engines with higher horse¬ 
powers than ever. Seven brilliant engines in all! 
New front axle rated at 7,000 lbs. on heavy duty 
series — new rear axles rated at 18,000 lbs. And a 
trucking “first” — revolutionary Triple-Torque 
Tandems with more advanced features than any 
other tandem on the market. 


New wider choice in transmissions — 
automatic and Synchromesh! 

Now — a work-saving, engine-saving automatic for 
every series! The range of Hydra-Matic models 
has been expanded, and Chevrolet proudly intro¬ 
duces an exclusive new heavy-duty 6-speed auto¬ 
matic — Powermatic, with the Hydraulic Retarder 
that saves service brakes! There’s also a com¬ 
plete line of Synchromesh transmissions for every 
model! 


Anything less is an 
old-fashioned truck! 
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B.EGoodrich 

gives you MORE TIRE for your MONEY 


■ T,[ ** POWER-GRIP! 

s*. * • . . 



• Note how design cuts down slip¬ 
page. Makes it easy to keep up to 
work schedule—even with heavy 
implements, on wet ground or 
slick cover crops. 


• Measure the Bigger Cleats, 
Bigger Shoulders, Bigger Tread. 

• See how you get deeper bite, 
maximum drawbar pull—with¬ 
out sinking . . . how cleats clean 
themselves! 


You can work more land, faster, using less fuel with new 
B. F. Goodrich Power-Grip Tires ... that’s why it’s used on 
many new tractors. It’s Bigger for full traction and longer 
wear . . . Bigger to do a better job at all times and give you 
bigger value for your money. 


FOR SAFER DRIVING ... 

TWO TYPES OF TUBELESS TIRES! 




SAFETYLINER 

TUBELESS 


The Life-Saver —the ultimate in tire 
safety. Patented sealant seals its own 
punctures as you drive . . . changes 
bruise blowouts into safe s-s-slowouts. 
Grip Block Tread defies dangerous 
skids. 

The Safetyliner—standard equipment 
on most new cars. Patented inner liner 
protects against bruise blowouts. Costs 
no more than ordinary tire-and-tube! 

Also available in super-strength Nylon for 
maximum protection. 


LIFE-SAVER 


TUBELESS 


54- 


50R 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


then cleaned and packed to ensure 
top quality Grade A. John Andrews, 
club leader, showed members how to 
cull chicks. 

British Columbia Association of 
Future Farmers of Canada, meeting 
at their sixth annual convention at 
Kelowna, elected John McFaul, presi¬ 
dent; Erin Moore, first vice-president, 
and Walter Lutz, secretary. The 
public speaking contest was won by 
John Pankratz on the topic, “The 
History of Dairy Cattle.” Grand aggre¬ 
gate award for the judging competi¬ 
tion went to the Kelowna club. Dean 
Blythe Eagles, University of B.C., ad¬ 
dressed the boys and their leaders 
from points as far south as Creston 
and north to Dawson Creek. 

Miss Echo Lidster reminds 4-H Club 
members of the importance of fairs in 
their program. “Fairs serve as a focal 
point for rfiuch 4-H Club work. If 
you are a member of a 4-H Club you 
are obliged to show at your local fair 
or Achievement Day. This is part of 
the community participation expected 
of a 4-H Club member. There is some¬ 
thing about exhibiting at a fair that 
gets in your blood. Once you have 
started exhibiting, you may be sure 
that you will become a fairly steady 
participant from then on. The purpose 
of a fair has been aptly summed up 
in the motto—“Show what you grow 
and share what you know.” V 

Proudly 
It Waves 

T HE crowd stands at attention as 
the Union Jack is quickly raised to 
the masthead. Reverently the people 
join in singing the National Anthem. 
It is a thrilling ceremony undertaken 
solemnly and respectfully. 

On national holidays, at field days, 
club rallies or whenever the Union 
Jack is flown, certain rules of etiquette 
should be observed. The flag should 



not be raised before sunrise nor al¬ 
lowed to remain up after sunset. The 
flag should be flown with the broad 
white stripe of the Cross of St. Andrew 
above the red stripe of St. Patrick on 
the side of the flag next the staff. When 
the flag is to be flown at half-mast it 
should first be raised to the top of the 
staff and then lowered to a midway 
point. In lowering the flag from half- 
mast position it must be run up to the 
full height and then dropped. 

The flag should always be carried 
upright and never allowed to touch 
the ground. If the flag is to be used 
on a float it should fly from a staff. It 
should never be used as a drape over 
a vehicle. 

When flags of two countries are 
flown they should have separate staffs. 
The Union Jack is always in the place 
of honor on the right and never 
smaller than the other flag. When flags 
are crossed on a wall the Union Jack 
should be on the right., i.e. the ob¬ 
server’s left. V 



Dairy Farm 
In Southern Alberta 


L IKE Topsy, the Smith Dairy, at 
Cardston, just “gfowed and 
* growed” until it now has one of 
the biggest dairy herds in southern 
Alberta. But unlike the case of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s famous character, this 
growth was planned, year by year, to 
keep pace with the needs of a thriving 
community. 

When the late Willard Smith and 
his son, Theron, bought the George 
Duce farm on the outskirts of Card¬ 
ston in 1943, there were only 35 Hol¬ 
stein cows on the place. Today, count¬ 
ing young stock, the herd has been in¬ 
creased to 180 head plus two purebred 
Holstein bulls. 

The farm now produces between 
1,600 and 1,700 pounds of fluid milk 
per day for the local market, and em¬ 
ploys a staff of seven full-time workers. 
In addition to this, it has its own pas¬ 
teurization plant and manufactures a 
popular ice cream mix. 

“Don’t get the idea that we just 
operate a dairy,” Theron Smith said. 
“We also do a bit of farming around 
here.” 

By farming, he referred to the 450 
acres sown each year to wheat, barley, 
and oats, the remaining 500 acres be¬ 
ing used for pasture and hay. The 
main hay crop is sweet clover, which 
is fed with a daily grain ration of oats 
and barley. 

For producers around Cardston, 
milk marketing is a sort of one-way 
street. They are unable to ship to the 
potentially large Lethbridge market 
farther north, because this has been 
declared a closed area. Lethbridge 
producers, however, can ship to Card¬ 
ston anytime they want. Recently, 
when they started to ship in milk and 
undersell the local product, the whole 
business erupted in a court case. The 
court ruled that this was unfair com¬ 
petition, because the Lethbridge ship¬ 
per involved wasn’t paying his milk 
suppliers the going price. 

The basic cause of the dissention has 
yet to be resolved—Lethbridge is still 
a closed area, and outside producers 
won’t be content until this state of 
affairs is changed. 

Theron Smith put it this way. “We 
don’t particularly want to ship to 
Lethbridge, but we think everyone in 
this business should have to compete 
on an equal footing.” V 
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Pasture Program for 
Quebec Dairymen 

<<rT">HERE is only one way to cut 
costs on a dairy farm in the 
Chateaugay Valley of Quebec, 
to meet the cost-price squeeze today,” 
says Leon A. Beaudin, the intense 
and thoughtful agronome at Hunting¬ 
don. “That is through improved 
pastures.” 

And in that area of once-fertile but 
often run-down farms south of Mon¬ 
treal, Mr. Beaudin can point to some 
remarkable examples of how improved 
pastures have paid off. He calls pas¬ 
tures his No. 1 project, and he can 
reach into a file and> discuss every 
detail of improvements made by many 
district farmers. He is enthusiastic be¬ 
cause pasture is being recognized at 
last for the valuable crop that it really 
is. 

One young farmer near the U.S. 
border improved his pasture until he 
now carries 18 cows on 12 acres, and 
also had pasture in April when most 
of his neighbors barn-fed until mid- 
May. Another newly converted pas¬ 
ture enthusiast began in 1955, and 
now has persuaded his three brothers 
to try it this year. Mr. Beaudin has 
their names on his list for the current 
season. 

One of his outstanding examples is 
that of a young veteran who took over 
a small run-down farm with V.L.A. 
assistance. The agronome drew a 
folder from the file, and spread out a 
farm plan to point out the develop¬ 
ment here. He noted that from 1952 
to 1955, average per-cow production 
during June had jumped from 640 
pounds to 1,039 pounds. “That gain 
came from the pasture and feed 
alone,” he said. “The cows were almost 
the same.” 

When this farmer decided to set up 
a pasture program, he called in the 
agronome. They measured the farm 
and found 55.4 cultivated acres, in¬ 
cluding a 4.2-acre field near the barn, 
which was set out as the spot for pas¬ 
ture. Beside it was another 4.5 acres 
with less than three inches of topsoil 
over a limestone base. The latter, too 
poor for much production, would do 
for an exercise ground. A four-year 
rotation of corn or grain, grain seeded 
down, clover hay, and mixed hay was 
laid out for the remainder of the 
farm. Mr. Beaudin and the young 
farmer were aiming to make the 55.4 
acres almost self-sufficient for the 13- 
cow herd. 

The pasture field, which allowed 
only one-third acre per cow, was 
seeded in the spring to four pounds 
timothy, six pounds brome grass, four 
pounds red clover, four pounds alfalfa, 
two pounds birdsfoot trefoil, two 
pounds ladino, along with a nurse 
crop, and fertilized. It was divided into 
two sections, and pastured that sum- 



“Hou> do you like my new horizontal 
silo?” 


Lighten your 
harvest work load 
with Imperial 
farm products 



IMPERIAL 

Esso 

PRODUCTS 


Put production power in tractors and combines. 

€$SO TRACTOR GASOLINE* 

specially designed for farm engines. 

£SSO GASOLINE 

for full power in high compression engines. 

€SSO DIESEL FUEL 

for smooth, sure diesel power. 

* Available in Alberta , Saskatchewan and Manitoba 

Reduce wear in hard-working farm engines. 

marvelube motor oil 

for longer engine life. 

marvelube gear oils 

for friction-free operation. 

Give all your equipment lasting protection. 

€SSO MR GREASE 

for all-season protection. 

For prompt delivery of all your 
farm gasoline, oil and grease needs . .. 

Call your IMPERIAL CIL agent. 


ALWAYS LOOK TO IMPERIAL FOR THE BEST 
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Simple, direct drive matches ground speed to reel speed 




L.. 


Fast stepper with a velvet touch 


At ground speeds up to 8 mph 

you still rake hay gently with 
New Holland’s 5-bar reel Rola- 
bar Rake. 

Turn the whole field into 
fluffy windrows in half the time 
without shattering the protein¬ 
bearing leaves and blossoms. 
You get straight, uniform wind¬ 
rows that dry quicker, make 
baling or chopping faster, pick¬ 
up cleaner. On corners, the 
windrow’s uniform, easy to 
follow, too. 

How’s it done? First, the Rola- 
bar’s 5-bar reel allows low reel 


speeds even at high tractor 
speeds. And second, the Rolabar 
moves hay from swath to wind¬ 
row with half the forward travel 
needed by ordinary side rakes 
—so there’s less chance of 
hay damage. 

If you want to beat bleach¬ 
ing sun or leaching rain . . . 
harvest leafy, rich hay, then see 
your New Holland dealer right 
away. You’d be surprised at 
how big a chunk a Rolabar can 
cut out of your feed bill. 

New Holland Machine Com¬ 
pany, a subsidiary of Sperry 
Rand Corp. 


Exclusive PRES-TO Jack 

-for quicker, easier hook-up ! 


It takes only 
seconds to hitch 
the Rolabar 
Rake to tractor. 
Press down (or 
pull up) to bring 
the hitch level 
with drawbar. 
Then pivot rake 
forward into 
hook-up position 
and drop pin in. 
For parking, 
drop jack and 
back up. Spring 
in jack auto¬ 
matically ad¬ 
justs to correct 
height. 



New Holland 

"First in Grassland Farming" BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


' New 

lip Holland j| 


mer. That fall, it got a dressing of 
manure, and they aim to ‘fertilize it 
every second year, probably adding 
borax to help retain the clovers. 

The field was ready. Management 
was the next factor, which Mr. Beau- 
din insists is an important factor in 
getting the most from pasture. 

In this case, the fanner decided that 
since he liked three meals a day him¬ 
self, maybe the cows would, too. So he 
turned the cows in on pasture when 
he went for a meal himself, and when 
they were full, put them into the 4.5- 
acre field alongside, that was too poor 
to put into the rotation. As well, he 
fed the cows on pasture about two 
pounds of hay and a pound of crushed 
oats daily. However, since the pasture 
was yielding well in the spring, he cut 
up to two tons of hay from it in the 


period of best growth, much of which 
came off the 4.2 acres. Later, he 
clipped off coarse growth, when neces-. 
sary. Since the field was divided, he 
could change fields every week or so. 
Later in the summer, hay aftermath 
was ready. 

With this program, this farmer has 
boosted production so that in June, 
1955, the per-cow average was another 
400 pounds on top of the 640 he got 
in 1952. Also, the farm is regaining its 
fertility. 

The grassland program of Mr. Beau- 
din is catching on so fast, now that the 
cost-price squeeze is hurting dairy 
farmers, that he has a list of 40 dairy 
farmers who have already started grass 
programs, and by Christmas, 1955, he 
had a list of 25 others who were 
anxious to get started this year. V 


More Weapons 

For War Against Weeds 


Fundamental research and field testing 
bring new herbicides for killing weeds 


ALTHOUGH 2,4-D and MCP domi- 
L\ nate the weed control picture, 
^ because of their many uses, 
there is a large number of other im¬ 
portant herbicides, including some 
still on trial. 

Among these, ^3,4-D has aroused 
great interest as a possible answer to 
the wild oat problem, but more work 
is needed before it can be recom¬ 
mended. MCPB shows promise for use 
with legumes. It appears to be safer 
than MCP with these crops, and ef¬ 
fective against more weeds. In Britain, 
land that was once good grazing, and 
has reverted to rough grass, has been 
brought under control in one year with 
heavy doses of MCPA and MCPB. 

Others in this group are Natrin for 
weed control in transplanted tomatoes, 
and Erbon (a 2,4-D type), which 
might control green foxtail in cereals. 

The carbamates, another important 
group of herbicides, include IPC and 
CIPC, which are applied before seed¬ 
ing and worked in to destroy germi¬ 
nating weed seeds, especially wild 
oats in sugar beets and peas. 

Acids for killing grass include TCA, 
sold as a sodium salt, which can con¬ 
trol perennial grasses like quack and 
couch. It is used at lower rates for 
wild millet (green foxtail) in oats and 
flax, but is expensive. Dalapon, similar 
to TCA, is a soil sterilant recom¬ 
mended for use with sugar beets, and 
has been successful in controlling 
quack grass in potato crops. With 
2,4-D, it has given good soil steriliza¬ 
tion for one season, and railways are 
using it on their track beds. TCB, 
another variant, is being tested for 
quack grass control. 

The urea compounds—CMU and 
PDU—are pre-emergence treatments, 
and will sterilize the soil for at least 
five years, when applied at high rates. 
They are useful for driveways and 
around grain bins. At lower rates, they 
appear to be effective against a wider 
range of weeds than any known herbi¬ 
cides, but have not been dependable 
so far. DCU, another of the group, 
seems to be effective for general weed 
control in sugar beets, but more test¬ 
ing is needed. 


CDAA, an acetamide, is still experi¬ 
mental, but shows promise as a pre¬ 
emergence treatment for wild oat con¬ 
trol in cereals. 

The dinitros, such as Sinox, Contax, 
Dow Selective and Premerge, were 
temporarily discarded when 2,4-D ar¬ 
rived, but new uses are being found 
for them with legumes, onions and 
peas, especially where MCP may be 
harmful. PCP, another dinitro, looks 
promising for weed control in potato 
crops. 

Fruitful results are expected from 
work with oils as herbicides. Some 
have been effective in parsnip and car¬ 
rot crops, and others in this category 
are on the way. 

Experiments with MH have shown 
that it can inhibit growth of wild oats 
and quack grass, leaving the soil sterile 
for only two weeks. It has given good 
control of grass around pear and apple 
trees, and low concentrations have 
worked well in chemical trimming of 
certain hedge plants. 

It takes a number of years to de¬ 
velop, test, and make recommenda¬ 
tions for a new herbicide. Experi¬ 
mental farms and other research 
institutions must approve it before it 
can be licensed for use in Canada, and 
only then can commercial production 
begin. The farmer hears of new 
chemicals, and has to wait a long time 
before he can buy them, but the sys¬ 
tem protects his interests. V 



4 oz. MCPA sprayed late on flax (r), 
did less harm than 2,4-D L.V.E, (/.), 
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Canada’s newest, 
most responsive Six 
now available in 
any of Ford's Mainline 
or Customline models 
and in 3 popular 
station wagons 

{.Certain features illustrated or mentioned are “ Standard''* 
on some models , optional at extra cost on others.) 


Now you can take your choice! You can have the famous Ford 
V-8 (173-Hp. to 225-Hp.) with traditionally finer performance, in 
any model. Or you can choose the industry’s most modern Six— 
the 137-Hp. I-block Mileage Maker—in any Mainline or Custom¬ 
line model, and in the Ranch Wagon, Custom Ranch Wagon and 
Six-Passenger Country Sedan! The Mileage Maker Six leads the 
field in engineering advancements, in lively, spirited performance, 
in smoothness, ruggedness and economy! It offers you short- 
stroke power, which means longer service and higher gas mileage! 
Whatever your choice—V-8 or Six—you’ll get the finest in Ford— 
the performance leader! 

V-8 OR SIX, FORD LEADS IN STYLING 
... AND IN SAFETY, TOO! 

Every Ford model carries the proud stamp of its Thunderbird 
inheritance in its crisp, clean-cut lines. And every Ford offers 
you the built-in safety of Lifeguard Design, with safety steering 
wheel and safety door latches, and with seat belts and plastic 
padding for instrument panel and sun visors at very modest extra 
cost. Yes, whatever you choose, model for model, price for price, 
you get more in Ford. No wonder Ford is the leader in value— 
no wonder it’s worth more when you buy it, worth more when 
you sell it! 


WE INVITE YOU TO VISIT YOUR FORD-MONARCH DEALER... DRIVE FORD AND COMPARE! 
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Kill profit-robbing pests 
with Myers Power Sprayers 

A regular spraying schedule in fields and pastures, stock pens and 
dairy barns prevents weeds, insects and other parasites from drain¬ 
ing away your profits. A Myers Mighty Mite offers the versatility 
necessary for both low-cost weed control and insecticide application. 




Du-All PTO Sprayer Pump: 

Precision - engineered, this 
new double-acting, positive dis¬ 
placement pump features spring- 
loaded valves and plungers 
operating in satiny, chrome-lined 
cylinders. Designed to handle 
corrosive spray materials. All 
working parts enclosed and 
fully protected. Mounts directly 
on lVs" 6-spline PTO shaft. 


Mighty Mite: The 6 GPM, 2- 
cylinder PTO pump is ideal for 
low-pressure weed spraying yet 
will develop 300 pounds pres¬ 
sure . . . enough for good insec¬ 
ticide penetration using a Myers 
high-pressure spray gun. 


New 3-point barrel and boom 
support: Designed to withstand 
the shock and jolts encountered 
in field travel. Heavy iron base 
welded to diagonal and vertical 
for rigidity. Designed for mini¬ 
mum wear on tractor support 
arms. Fits Myers Du-All and 
Economy booms and most lead¬ 
ing tractor makes. 


Write today for the name of your nearest 


SPRAYER DEALER. 


POWER SPRAYERS 

WATER SYSTEMS AND IRR10AT10N POMPS 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. (Canada) LTD., Kitchener, Ontario 


“I Longed for Relief from 

RHEUMATIC PAIN” 


Are you suffering from the sharp, stabbing misery of 
rheumatic pain? Do you long for relief as Mr. 
William Attwells of 163 Earlsdale Ave., Toronto did? 
Then listen to his encouraging message: “For over 
30 years, my job as a milkman kept me outdoors in 
all kinds of bad weather. I often suffered from sharp, 
muscular rheumatic pains in my arms and legs. 
Sometimes I could hardly lift my arm because of 
very severe pain. Fortunately, I learned of T-R-C’s 
and decided to try them. I am thankful to say they gave me quick, 
satisfactory relief.” If you suffer from rheumatic, neuritic or arthritic 
pain, take Templeton’s T-R-C’s for quick, effective relief! Ask your 
druggist for T-R-C’s today—only 79yf and $1.50. T-41 

FREE: Blue Die! Sheet. Write to: Templetons Ltd., 56 Colborne St., Toronto 


Search for Chopattis 

Continued from page 11 

mixed with fresh bullock dung. The 
mixture is patted into oval cakes and 
put on the walls to dry. 

T HE food-producing potential of the 
West Punjab is high. There are 
over ten million acres of irrigated land 
and more can be added. They grow 
two crops per year, a summer, or 
kharif, crop, and a winter, or rabi, 
crop. The average yield of rice, a 
summer crop, is about 12 bushels per 
acre, and the average yield of wheat, 
a winter crop, is about 15 bushels per 
acre. The yields of some of the other 
crops are correspondingly low. Im¬ 
proved seed, improved methods of 
cultivation, a general use of nitrogen 
fertilizer, all would increase yields. 
Their own agricultural experimental 
stations have already demonstrated 
ways of increasing crop yields. 

The native cultivator is by nature 
conservative, and by tradition vener¬ 
ates the ways of his forefathers. But 
he will succumb to new methods if 
convinced that they are profitable. We 
went to an agricultural field day that 
was held on one of their experimental 
stations. Three thousand cultivators 
attended that day. 

They arrived by bullock cart, on 
horseback, on camel back, by bicycle, 
and on foot. They visited the plots 
where new types of crop rotations 
were being demonstrated, new and 
better crop varieties tested, and new 
kinds of machinery used. They listened 
to speeches discussing improved farm¬ 
ing methods. Those who had made 
worthy advances in their farming tech¬ 
niques received prizes. For diversion, 
they watched while their village teams 
competed in sports events; and 
throughout the day a boys’ bagpipe 
band from a nearby high school pro¬ 
vided music that even our Scottish 
associate admitted was bonnie. 

A ND then there is water. There are 
insufficient storage dam sites on 
the Punjab plain and few in the foot¬ 
hills area. There are storage possibili¬ 
ties back in Kashmir—but Kashmir is 
disputed territory. Today, water for 
irrigation is diverted from the rivers 
by huge barrages, or shallow dams. 
Since the river beds are only about 
10 to 15 feet below the general land 
surface these barrages cannot store 
any appreciable quantity of water. By 
raising the water level behind the bar¬ 
rage a few feet it can be diverted into 
the irrigation canals. The amount that 
can be diverted at any one time is 
almost directly related to the river 
flow at that time. At the Trimmu bar¬ 


rage on the River Chenab, the flow 
has varied from a summer high of 
over 500,000 cubic feet of water per 
second, to a winter low of 500 cubic 
feet. This means that there is insuffi¬ 
cient irrigation water for the rabi or 
winter crops; and the average winter 
rainfall is not over three to four inches. 

Water-wise, the Punjab suffers from 
a paradoxical situation, too little in the 
rivers at low run-off and too much 
underground in the alluvial plain. 
That 3,000 feet of deltaic silt and sand 
that forms the Punjab plain is a huge 
reservoir, and today it is virtually 
filled with water: Water that through 
the years has seeped into the land 
from river beds, ponded monsoon 
floods, and from thousands of miles of 
irrigation canals and ditches. This 
water contains some salt, as does most 
underground water. In places the 
water actually comes to the land sur¬ 
face, and in other places the water 
table is close enough to the surface, 
that capillary rise will bring it to the 
top. In the latter case, the salt carried 
up by this capillary water accumulates 
as the water evaporates. The more 
water that evaporates, the more salt 
that collects. White alkali, mainly 
gypsum and table salt, is the most 
common, but the more harmful black 
alkali is also present. Locally called 
the “cancer of the Punjab,” it creeps 
into fertile fields in ever-widening rib¬ 
bons of destruction. Hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of acres of once fertile land are 
now barren wastes—white with salt—; 
and it is continuing to deteriorate at a 
rate estimated to be about three acres 
per hour. These acres would grow 
enough each year to provide chopattis 
for 50,000 hungry mouths, and the 
population is increasing each year. If 
left to deteriorate at its present log¬ 
arithmic rate the entire food produc¬ 
ing area of the Punjab could disappear. 

B UT this cannot be. The land must 
be reclaimed; and that under¬ 
ground water is one of the keys. 
Doubling the food producing power 
of the Punjab is even now within the 
realm of possibility. The speed with 
which this is done, depends, in large 
measure, on the help that the West is 
prepared to give. The need is for tech¬ 
nical help — to pool our technical 
knowledge and experience with theirs: 
and financial help, to start major struc¬ 
tures and essential industries. 

The aid agencies—the United Na¬ 
tions, the United States’ Foreign Aid 
Program, and the Columbo Plan par¬ 
ticipants—are now giving assistance. 

Currently, hydrologic surveys to de¬ 
termine the amount of water in the 
reservoir and the amount added each 
year; agricultural surveys to determine 
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encrusted as the other. Salt 
has turned hundreds of thousands of Pakistan’s fertile acres to barren wastes. 
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CANADIAN ALUMINUM 


1955 capacity to be expanded 

50% by 7959 

EXPANSION PROGRAMME LARGEST IN THE INDUSTRY 





ESaKtsSm ' 


ALCAN 

Aluminum ingot production by years 

(1956-9 estimates include capacity under construction) 
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Its matchless combination of qualities — light¬ 
ness, durability, strength, appearance — has 
made aluminum second only to steel in world 
markets. New uses — for both civilian and de¬ 
fence purposes — keep increasing the relentless 
demand. The world demand for aluminum is 
presently in excess of supply and the immediate 
prospect is that, like other basic materials, alu¬ 
minum will be a scarce metal during the months 
ahead. Despite continuing expansion of pro¬ 
ducing facilities, as shown in the chart above. 


the fact is that the demands go up at a rate 
faster than new; production can be pushed to 
completion at Isle Maligne in Quebec and Kiti- 
mat in British Columbia. 

Steady increase in productive capacity has 
been accompanied by a corresponding increase 
in employment and payroll. Today in Canada 
there are 20,500 Alcan employees. 

The payroll at the rate of $70,000,000 a year 
contributes to all phases of Canada’s standard 
of living. 


ALCAN 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 

MONTREAL, QUE. 


Smelters at Arvida, Isle Maligne, Shawinigan Falls and 
Beauharnois in Quebec; Kitimat in British Columbia. 
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ASPHALT SHINGLES 



BP ROOFMASTER Asphalt Shingles — a patented prod¬ 
uct of Building Products Limited — are the outstanding 
advance in roofing in years. 

A DIFFERENT BEAUTY ... BP has added something 
extra to the ordinary square butt shingle—and thus evolved 
the extraordinary Roofmaster. Here’s how ... First, a lane 
of dark-coloured granules is incorporated in the underlay 
surface to form an eye-appealing, continuous shadow-hand. 
Then an Extra Layer of asphalt and rock granules is 
built-up on the “finished” shingle to create a unique grained 
pattern. The exclusive shadow band and the grained 
pattern transform the standard shingle into one that has a 
different, unprecedented beauty — the Roofmaster. 


DURABLE, ECONOMICAL... The Extra Layer also 
means built-in rigidity, tremendous durability, extra weath- 
erability — factors that add up to amazingly increased 
protection. And yet Roofmasters cost no more than 
ordinary shingles! 



ROOFMASTERS come in a wide range of modern colours. 
See samples at your BP dealer's or write for free colour 
chart to: P.O. Box 6063, Montreal, or P.O. Box 99, Winnipeg. 


BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED 


Canada's Largest Manufacturer of Asphalt Shingles 


fEED 
CASH 

m. 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS-EQUIPMENT? 

Come in and talk it over with your BNS manager. 


The BANK of 
NOVA SCOTIA 

• Your Partner in Helping Canada Grow 


the characteristics and requirements 
of the soil; and engineering endeavors 
designed to pump water out of the 
reservoir, are all under way. Pilot 
projects, already covering thousands 
of acres, are now reclaiming land, by 
washing the salt away with water 
pumped from underground. Other 
projects are finding out how to satis¬ 
factorily mix this salty underground 
water with “sweet” canal water, to 
supplement the normal supply. The 
final solution may mean the drilling of 
thousands of wells to tap the under¬ 
ground water. It may mean the re¬ 
location of hundreds of miles of canals. 
It will certainly mean educating the 
cultivators how to use new irrigation 
techniques. It all adds up to a task of 
colossal size, but if hungry mouths are 
to be fed, and if hungry minds are to 
remain free, the effort must equal the 
task. 

Pakistani engineers and agriculturists 
dream of a California of the East, 
while they struggle with the day-to-day 
problems of survival. The lowly culti¬ 
vator still works long hours scratching 
the ground with his bullock-drawn, 
hooked-stick plow. He still prays to 
Allah that he will harvest sufficient to 
feed his family, and have enough left 
over to distribute to the poorer on 
feast days. The “big works” of the co¬ 
operating agencies are, in the main, 
beyond his ken, but he knows that 
they are good, and he watches with a 
friendly curiosity. 

The poor, illiterate native of far¬ 
away places is disappearing. He is our 
neighbor, a neighbor with potentiali¬ 
ties. Domination of these people has 
given way to mutual aid, which, in 
turn, must lead to mutual co-existence. 

(Note: Earl Bowser is soil survey 
officer in Alberta for the Experimental 
Farms Service, Canada Department of 
Agriculture.—ed. ) V 

Is a New Concept 
Of Farming Needed? 

A NEW concept of our farm econ¬ 
omy was called for by Charles 
Dana Bennett, agricultural-in¬ 
dustrial consultant of Washington, 
D.C., in addressing a recent joint meet¬ 
ing of the Central Ontario Branch of 
the Agricultural Institute of Canada, 
and the Kiwanis Club, in Toronto. 

Describing how present programs 
have brought agriculture to its present 
unfortunate position, he said: “We 
should work out, commodity by com¬ 
modity, plans for vertical integration, 
all the way from the producer of farm 
supplies to the merchandising of the 
final product.” 

Drawing a parallel with industry, he 
went on “Just as industry has vertically 
integrated its operations from mine to 
electric toaster, or from forest to 
printed magazine, so must agriculture 
finally solve its principal problems.” 

Mr. Bennett suggested that tech¬ 
nological advances in agriculture have 
been even greater and more spectacu¬ 
lar than those in industry. Today, how¬ 
ever, very little is known by urban 
folks about the essential business of 
producing foods and fibre. Their con¬ 
cept of farming is still that of the 
“Currier and Ives” pictures, the senti¬ 
mental, horse-and-cutter, self-sufficient 
type of farming. 

That picture is now outdated by a 
farming business with only one person 


on the farm in the U.S., for each 18 
in the city. 

The speaker believed that failure to 
recognize the significance of change 
has been a major factor in bringing 
about the erroneous policies which 
have been applied politically to farm¬ 
ing, and which have actually consti¬ 
tuted a hoax of the people. 

Before correctives can be developed, 
as they must be before some form of 
statism is applied completely to agri¬ 
culture, a big educational job must be 
done. And the city people, as well as 
the farmers, must be informed of the 
true situation on the farm, before 
sensible remedies can be applied. 

He referred to Farm-City Week, 
which he helped to develop in the 
United States, and which had its be¬ 
ginning last year, as an important step 
in this direction, and suggested that 
the same could usefully be organized 
in Canada. V 

Yon Can Grow 
African Violets, Too 

AFRICAN violets are very pretty 
plants. The blooming period is 
long and attractive, a good re¬ 
ward for any effort to achieve it. 

Many more are killed by overwater¬ 
ing than by being left too dry, al¬ 
though a happy medium can be found 
by carefully watching the growth of 
the plants. By testing the top soil be¬ 
tween your fingers, you can get to 
know when it needs watering. The 
soil must feel moist most of the time, 
never wet. I let it go dry for a day 
or two between each watering. 

I always use two fertabs dissolved 
in a quart of water. The African violet 
pots that have a bowl beneath for 
water, and a’wick that goes from the 
soil through the pot to the water are 
very satisfactory. 

I do not use fertabs when the plants 
have almost finished blooming. The 
plants then quit blooming altogether 
for a few months, and when they start 
blooming again, the blooms will be 
large and vigorous. Mine last spring 
were like a big bouquet of violets, 
with a fringe of leaves all around. 

It is very easy to start plants from 
leaves. I always have good luck start¬ 
ing leaves this way: I take a fresh 
leaf and leave not more than two 
inches of stem. Use any leaf except 
the very small ones in the center, or 
the very oldest ones on the rim of the 
pot. Plant right away in a potted mix¬ 
ture of sand and black loam, leafmold, 
or any good porous soil, about three- 
quarters to one inch deep. The little 
plants come up from the tip of the 
stem, and if planted too deep, they 
either will not come through, or will 
be very weak and spindly. They will 
take about two months to come up, so 
don’t be in a rush to look “down un¬ 
der” to see what they are doing. 

When your little plants are up and 
strong, you may cut the old leaf away. 
Always keep turning the pots around, 
if you want a well-balanced, good- 
looking plant. 

I keep my violets on a north and 
east windowsill. They don’t like the 
strong sun, but they do want a good 
strong light at all times. — Mrs. H. 
Rodier, Sask. V 
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Wliat about 
Propane Tractors? 

Some users believe that L.P.G. models 
give them more power for less money 


by C . V. FAULKNOR 

F ACED with a declining income, 
the farmer is taking a long look at 
anything which shows promise of 
reducing production costs. In Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, there has been re¬ 
newed interest in propane-fuelled farm 
machinery, principally tractors. 

Although propane, or liquid pet¬ 
roleum gas (L.P.G.) models have been 
carried by most dealers since 1950, 
sales have never been very heavy. The 
chief reasons for this have been the 
special storage equipment needed for 
the fuel, plus the fuel cost and avail¬ 
ability. But these three factors have 
now changed so that the situation can 
be re-examined. Owners of L.P.G. 
tractors queried by The Country Guide 
are well satisfied with their machines 
—several, in fact, are ordering addi¬ 
tional propane models this year. 

Liquid petroleum gas, or propane, 
is a by-product of the oil industry, 
where production is heaviest in the 
summer months. For every ten gallons 
of gasoline made, two gallons of pro¬ 
pane are produced. A slight change in 
the process could double the propane 
fraction, if a large summer market 
could be found for the gas so that 
great quantities wouldn’t have to be 
stored. 

At present, the gas is chiefly used 
for cooking and heating, with the 
heaviest drain on supplies in the 
winter months, when production is 
lowest. Even under these conditions, 
however, we were unable to find any¬ 
one with a gas contract who had suf¬ 
fered because of a lack of supply. As 
an Alberta government fuel official 
said: “With new wells coming in all 
the time, and the oil industry growing 
by leaps and bounds, it’s hard to 
imagine any shortage in future pro¬ 
pane supplies.” 

One of the main objections heard 
against propane-fuelled tractors is that 
expensive storage tanks are needed to 
maintain a supply of fuel on the farm. 
At least one major fuel supplier now 
offers a tank-lease arrangement for 
Alberta farmers that puts a 1,000- 
gallon tank on the farm for 99 years, 
the firm to keep the equipment 
painted and in good repair during this 
period, as well as providing a guar¬ 


antee against leakage loss. Under this 
agreement, tank rental for the full 
period is $485, payable over four 
years, interest-free, with a 20 per cent 
discount for cash. In Saskatchewan, 
the same type of deal is available, but 
the rental charge is somewhat less. 

F UEL storage costs are not confined 
to propane - powered machines. 
Large farm operations using gasoline 
or diesel models generally require stor¬ 
age tanks and pumps, and smaller 
farms have a certain amount of capital 
tied up in fuel drums. On the other 
hand, most farmers with L.P.G. trac¬ 
tors also use propane for heating and 
cooking, so that storage equipment 
costs shouldn’t be charged solely 
against tractor operation. 

What about fuel cost? Depending 
on the locality, this ranges from 13 to 
18 cents a gallon, or about six to seven 
cents below the price of farm-delivered 
gasoline, and two to three cents per 
gallon cheaper than diesel oil. Most 
experts agree that at this level propane 
fuel becomes an economical proposi¬ 
tion. 

The 1954 propane bill of Adialard 
Corbiell, near Cluny, Alberta, was 
$652.44. This covers operation of a 
42 h.p. (drawbar rating) L.P.G. trac¬ 
tor for 1,000 hours, plus one year’s 
fuel for a propane cooking range, fire¬ 
place, furnace, hot water tank, and 
chicken brooder. Adialard’s 1955 fuel 
bill increased to $707.88 when he 
added a propane-fuelled, self-propelled 
combine to his farm equipment. Inci¬ 
dentally, although results of Nebraska 
machinery tests indicate that propane 
tractors in this h.p. range generally 
burn about 3.6 gallons of fuel an hour, 
as compared with 2.0 to 3.0 gallons 
for a similar gasoline model, Corbiell 
says he’s been getting by on 1.7 to 2.0 
gallons an hour, which is far below 
the average. Experiments at the Uni¬ 
versity of Alberta in 1951 showed 
L.P.G. tractors as using one-tenth more 
fuel per hour than gasoline models, 
but developing from 1.5 to 2.0 more 
horsepower per gallon. 

D. C. Eddy, Froude, Sask, also 
claims 2.0 gallons an hour on a factory- 
made propane model, and Doug Ray 
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Adialard Corbiell, Cluny, Alberta, with his 42 h.p. propane tractor, which 
is in its fourth year of service, and has only needed some new spark plugs. 



Things look bright 
to Murray Dwan 

As a professional photographer, Murray Dwan is glad 
he can capitalize on all the modern advances in his 
chosen field. 


“Today’s demand for more and better photography — 
especially in colour — keeps us on our toes,” says Mr. 
Dwan. “But we’re well equipped to meet it, thanks to 
recent developments like electronic flash, faster films 
and more versatile cameras.” 

As a family man, Mr. Dwan also benefits by the progress 
which has been made in another field — life insurance. 
Policies today are more flexible than ever before. As a 
result, each family can now have a security plan that fits 
its own special needs more effectively — and can prepare 
for future changes in those needs. 

Modern times have also brought the advantages of group 
insurance protection on a greatly broadened scale. More¬ 
over, many restrictions on obtaining life insurance have 
been removed. And, life underwriters are better trained, 
better able to help people make the best use of their life 
insurance dollars. 

In these and other ways, the life insurance companies in 
Canada are in step with progress ... bringing benefits to 
people in all walks of life! 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
IN CANADA 


Canadians receive more than lVt million dollars every working day 
from their life insurance policies. 
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Conveniently Packaged for Ease of Application 


mill 

2h% 





KILLS 
CUTWORMS, W 
ROOT MAG¬ 
GOTS, WIRE- 
WORMS, WHITE 
GRUBS and other soil . ‘ 
insects. Use BEFORE 
planting. 


A non-toxic insecti- 
cide for potato 
bugs, caterpillars, 
cabbage worms, 
etc. Dust it on— 
leaves no poison¬ 
ous residue. 


All 

Purpose 

FLOWER & 
GARDEN 
DUST 

Controls above-ground 
plant diseases and insects, 
including Aphids. Truly 
all-purpose — contains 
C APT AN and two potent 
insecticides. Handy 
pumper-gun. Also avail¬ 
able, “FRUIT and GAR¬ 
DEN SPRAY.” 

Ridsect \ 




AEROSOL BOMB 

For HOUSEHOLD 
Insects 

Sure death to flies, 
mosquitoes, moths, 
ants, etc. 


Also Available: 

HERBATE AMINE 20 WEED KILLER—for lawns. 
GARDENITE—Complete plant food for gardens and lawns. 
ANT and GRUB KILLER—Extra strong, kills soil insects. 

At Hardware, Department and Seed Stores. 


CHIPMAN CHEMICALS LIMITED 

Winnipeg - Saskatoon - Edmonton - Montreal - Toronto - Hamilton 



“Dad bought it for 
me u/ith the moneq 
he saved bt/ painting 
our house u/ith C.P. 

Weatherproof 
» One-coat White J” 


“Heg Johnnql u/hat 
do qou mean... 
that’s the bike that 
paint bought?” 


Johnny’s right C.P. Weatherproof self-dean- 
Sing One-Coat White cuts Painting time and 
Cost in half, because you get two coats in 
One! A single coat stays white and beautiful 
■longer than two coats of most ordinary 
paints I 

Get it from your Canada Paint dealer) 


TH 


“ Your Canada Paint dealer 
has a complete range of 
Special Farm finishes, too/ 


CANADA PAINT co. 

Quality 'pcHia&ea ^io*h (2<uwt t* (fawt’ 


of Carievale, Sask., rates his 39 h.p. 
factory machine as being as economi¬ 
cal as a diesel, and more economical 
than a gasoline model. Tom Grandy 
of Oxbow, Sask., who has both a con¬ 
verted, and a factory-made propane 
tractor, finds that even the converted 
machine gives more power than when 
it ran on gasoline. However, most 
authorities agree that not all tractors 
lend themselves to conversion, and 
that more power and efficiency is ob¬ 
tained from a machine especially de¬ 
signed to burn propane. 

Queried on costs, Grandy had this 
to say: “I find my propane machines 
better than gasoline, and almost as 
good as diesel models. When you con¬ 
sider original costs — a propane ma¬ 
chine costs about $250 more than a 
similar gasoline tractor, and about 
$400 less than a diesel machine—as 
well as the saving on oil and oil filters, 
and the greatly reduced engine wear, 
I think propane machines can compete 
favorably with diesels.” 

Grandy’s point about reduced engine 
wear was borne out by all owners and 
dealers queried. A large tractor repair 
depot in Regina reports a 50 per cent 
reduction in servicing on propane 
models, because of the dry burning 
qualities of this fuel. Burning either 
gasoline or diesel oil leaves gritty car¬ 
bon deposits in the combustion cham¬ 
ber, which increases cylinder and 
piston wear. These fuels also form 
various sulphur compounds that dilute 
lubricating oil. On the other hand, 
when propane is used as a motor fuel 
it is completely burned in combustion, 
so that L.P.G. engines generally need 
a valve job only every three or four 
years, instead of once a year. 

C. Rochenbach of Wrentham, Al¬ 
berta, with a 55 h.p. L.P.G. machine 
in use 500 hours a year, changes oil at 
the start of each season, and his oil 
filter only once during the season. His 
oil stays clear all the time. This has 
been the experience of several other 
operators contacted, although tractor 
dealers don’t recommend that their 
machines be run too long without an 
oil change. They estimate that a gaso¬ 
line tractor uses a quart of lube oil a 
day, and a propane model about one 
pint a day. Over the years, savings in 
repair costs and lube oil purchases 
would amount to quite a sum. 

W HEN asked about cold weather 
starting, most operators agreed 
that L.P.G. tractors don’t start easily 
when temperatures are low, and that 
a block heater is necessary, unless the 
machine is kept in a heated shed. 
However, dealers claim that a prop¬ 
erly adjusted propane tractor starts 
just as easily as any other model; and 
point out that block heaters should be 
standard equipment for all types of 
machines used in severe weather. 

Another objection often voiced 
against propane tractors is that re¬ 
fuelling requires special pumps and 
hoses to withstand the high pressure 
involved. Actually, no refuelling pumps 
are needed at all, because the fuel is 
under constant pressure in the storage 
tank, and will flow to another con¬ 
tainer, either as gas or liquid, as soon 
as the pressure is relieved. 

What does all this add up to in 
dollars and cents? Under present con¬ 
ditions, the annual fuel cost for a pro¬ 
pane tractor would appear to be less 
than that of a similar gasoline ma¬ 


chine, and about equal to that of a 
diesel model. By developing more 
horsepower per gallon, the propane 
machine should also do more work. In 
both repairs and lubricating oil saved, 
the L.P.G. tractor should represent a 
real saving, amounting to at least 50 
per cent of the average costs incurred 
by other models. On the other hand, 
the purchase price of a propane 
machine would be about $250 more 
than that of a gasoline model, and 
some $400 less than that of a diesel 
tractor of comparable size. V 
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Blueberries for 
Nova Scotia Farms f 

by D. I. SCOTNEY ‘ 

A N experiment designed to show 
local farmers and other lot 
‘ owners that blueberries can be 
profitably growrt on their own land 
has recently been successfully com¬ 
pleted in Nova Scotia. , 

The two-year program was spon¬ 
sored by the Provincial Department 
of Lands and Forests, and aimed to 
show what can be done to increase 
the yield of blueberries, and at the 
same time produce a maggot-free 
berry. It was climaxed when five tons 
of blueberries were picked on the six- 
acre experimental plot at East Kempt- 
ville, Yarmouth County. This would 
make 8,000 quarts of berries, and with 
the current price at 39 cents a quart, ^ 
the retail value would be $3,120. 

The experimental plot was situated ' 
on a portion of a 60-acre square of 
land owned by the Department, and 
was the first experiment of its kind 
ever to be conducted in western Nova ! 
Scotia. The land was cleared of brush I 
and burned in the spring of 1954, and ' 
as soon as the berries started to turn i 
blue, the area was dusted. This oper- | 
ation was repeated several times, 
seven days apart. The berries were 
tested before picking started and were 
found absolutely free of maggots. 

The picking operation was com- ^ 
pleted in three days. Hand rakes were 
used and each picker was given a 
separate area, marked off by string. 
When a 40-pound box was filled they 
were taken to the cleaning machine. 
Here a forced draft blew dirt and 
leaves away, leaving the berries free ^ 
to flow into another container. Until 
recently, picking by rake had not been 
permitted in Yarmouth County, and 
this was the first large-scale operation 
of its kind. 

The berries have found a ready 
local market with the Yarmouth Ice | 
Cream and Dairy Go. Ltd., and the 
recently organized Seaweed Products 
Ltd. The berries will be handled on 
the frozen food market. A certain 
amount of blueberries are shipped 
each year to Boston, for the first-class 
table trade, but increased production 
costs have raised the price to the con¬ 
sumer, thus cutting down on this mar¬ 
ket. Officials feel, however, that many 
more berries could be handled locally. 

The experiment was conducted 
under the general direction of R. H. 
Burgess, provincial forester for the 
Department of Lands and Forests, 
assisted by several other government 
officers. All hope that the idea will 
catch on with local farmers to promote 
an industry of great value to the 
county’s economy. V 
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BIGGEST BOX 

in the Vz m \on field 


New mERCURY 


Pickup with 8Jt. box 

Here's the most versatile light-duty hauler—the 
biggest-capacity pickup in the '/ 2 -ton field. Lets 
you carry more bulk—as much as 40% more 
than other '/ 2 -ton pickups. Saves you trips. Costs 
so little more you'll be amazed. Choice of 





On BIG jobs — small jobs—all jobs 

move it for less with 



Advanced design Short-Stroke power—yours 
in every Mercury truck throughout 10 great 
series—is faster-moving, longer-lasting, 
money-saving power. Nine mighty engines 
teamed with a complete choice of transmis¬ 
sions offer the right power team for maximum 
economy on your hauling jobs. 

Mercury’s new Safeguard Design protects 
the driver in the safest, most comfortable 
cab on the road. New, bigger payload capac¬ 
ities coupled with cost-cutting design enable 
you to move it with Mercury Trucks for less. 

A wider choice of power options, new 12- 
volt ignition and dozens of new heavy-duty 
features all add up to more truck value per 
dollar in Mercury. Your Mercury Truck 
dealer will be glad to show you proof. See 
him this week! 



t 


Now Both 
V-8 and 6 



SHORT-STROKE ENGINES 



Expanded Mercury Truck line offers both V-8 and 6 
short-stroke power standard in light and medium duty 
models and Meteor Sedan Delivery. New 133 Hp. 
Cost Cutter 6 is the most modern, efficient truck 6 
ever built. New 167 Hp. Power King V-8 delivers 
more usable working power than any compar¬ 
able V-8. Both are advance design short- 
stroke engines with high 8-to-l 
compression, and heavy duty features for 
longer, lower-cost engine life. 


/ 


SEE YOUR MERCURY TRUCK DEALER FOR A BETTER DEAL.! 
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HARVESTING COSTS 


Any delay caused by poor operation and inefficient 
harvesting equipment means a very real loss to any 
farmer and may jeopardize an entire year’s work. 

When time is of the essence, inefficient machinery 
becomes a major concern. Worn equipment needs to be 
replaced before this crucial period. But new machinery 
means a substantial layout before harvest returns are 
in and this is often well nigh impossible. 

That is when a Farm Improvement Loan can be of 
assistance. Imperial Bank of Canada is ready to help 
any farmer with the purchase of efficient harvest equip¬ 
ment, whether it be in the form of machinery, trucks for 
hauling the harvest, or granaries. Loans for as much as 
two thirds of the purchase price are available at a simple 
interest rate of 5%. A loan for up to $4,000 may be 
secured and repaid over a period of three years. 

Ask your Imperial Bank manager about a Farm 
Improvement Loan to help out with the purchase of 
first class harvest equipment. He’ll be glad to give 
you complete information and discuss your financial 
requirements. 

IMPERIAL 

/tu$' 

70-6 
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It's easy to install a > 
septic tank disposal bed 


•Trade Mark 


with genuine 

NO-CO-RODE 

PERFORATED PIPE 

I 


For permanent, trouble-free 
septic tank disposal beds, use 
No-Co-Rode Perforated Pipe. 
The long, lightweight lengths are 
quickly and easily installed. . . 
with snap-on couplings that pre¬ 
vent soil from entering at the 
joints and keep the pipe in align¬ 
ment regardless of soil move¬ 
ment or frost action. The per¬ 
forations in the underside of the 
pipe give even distribution and 
increase the capacity and effi¬ 
ciency of the system. 

For the house-to-septie tank and 
septic tank - to - disposal field 
connections, use easily-laid, 
water-tight No-Co-Rode Root- 
Proof Pipe. 

Approved and recommended 
by Health Departments. 
Manufactured by: 

No-Co-Rode Company Limited 
Cornwall, Ont. 


See your focal distributor or 
mail this coupon for free 
booklet, “How to Install a 
Septic Tank Disposal Bed". 

Alexander MURRAY 
& Company Limited, 

Sun Life Bldg., 

Montreal, Que. 


NAME.. 

ADDRESS. 
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Cooking 
In a Hole 

This writer—who should know—says that the finest, 
flavored meat results from cooking as he here describes 

by KERRY WOOD 


I F you can dig a hole, you can cook 
better than the highest paid chef 
in all the land! You don’t need a 
fancy grill, a sack of charcoal, or a 
line-up of foreign sauces, to turn out 
meat that has a drooly appeal for 
everyone. A backyard hole in the 
ground provides the tried and proven 
means to give you a chance to savour 
the full, fine flavor of beef, pork, lamb, 
poultry, fish and game, using an age- 
old cooking method that retains all 
the natural juices usually lost by 
modern-day cooking systems. 

A family-size cooker requires a hole 
measuring two feet square and two 
feet deep. Such a hole is large enough 
to handle a six-pound roast, or poultry 
and game of comparable size. In addi¬ 
tion to the pit, the outdoor chef needs 
four armfuls of firewood, a sheet of tin 
to cover the hole, a few old planks to 
place over the tin, and a shovel to 
scoop a six-inch layer of earth on top 
of planks and tin. 

Timing is important. If you want a 
seven o’clock dinner in the evening, 
you’ll have to get up at six a.m. and 
light a fire in the bottom of the cook¬ 
ing hole. Feed on fuel until the hole 
is heaped high with burning wood. 
Let it burn for nearly an hour, until 
there is a one-foot depth of red hot 
coals in the hole. 

While the wood has been bur nin g 
down to coals, the meat is prepared. 
Simply anoint the roast, or whatever 
meat you wish to cook, with generous 
doses of salt and pepper — favorite 
sauces may also be employed at this 
stage, though salt and pepper are the 
basic condiments needed to turn out 
a wonderful feast. Once the seasoning 
is applied, wrap the meat in four-ply, 
or layers, of heavy, waxed paper, 
making a thorough job of sealing in 
the meat. Next, take four sheets of an 
old newspaper, dunk them into a sink¬ 
ful of water until the paper is satur¬ 
ated, then wrap the wet newspaper 
around the waxed-paper bundle. 

C ARRY the wrapped meat outside 
to the hole, when the yellow 
flames have died down to a glowing 
bed of red-hot coals. Willow is the 
finest cooking wood available, but any 
good firewood will do. If possible, a 
small willow log should be tossed into 
the pit just before placing the meat 
bundle in the center of the coal bed. 
The reason for this is to fill the pit 
with willow smoke, which penetrates 
the bundled meat and adds a marvel¬ 
ous flavor. 

As soon as the wrapped meat is in 
the hole, work quickly to cover the 
top with the sheet of tin, and spread 
planks over the tin to support the 
weight of earth, which you then shovel 
on as speedily as possible. Steamy 
smoke will billow out from every 
crack, and earth must be shovelled 
over these cracks to tightly seal in all 
the smoke and heat. When not a wisp 
is rising from the earth-covered hole, 
your job is finished. Now you must be 
patient for 12 hours, from seven in the 
j morning until seven in the evening. 



Still wrapped in paper, the cooked 
meat is among hot coals in the pit. 

When the waiting period has ended, 
have the dinner plates warmed, and 
potatoes and other vegetables ready 
to serve, before you uncover the pit. 
The meat bundle will be quite hot; 
you may even need to wear gloves to 
unwrap the charred newspaper and • 
expose the oily waxed paper. When 
the inner wrap of waxed paper is re¬ 
moved, a delicious aroma steams up 
from the meat. No matter what cut of 
meat is used, or how old a fowl, or 
tough a rabbit, the hole-cooker will 
tenderize it to mouth-melting good¬ 
ness, and you’ll agree that it tastes 
better than meat cooked by any other , 
system. 

T HE hole-cooker isn’t a new idea, 
as Chinese used a similar method 
of preparing meat several thousand 
years ago. North American Indians 
practiced a variation by wrapping < 
game and fish in wet clay and burying 
it among the campfire coals. Mexicans 
employed another form of it by first 
burning fuel in an outdoor oven, 
scraping out the fire and putting in 
the meat, then sealing the hot oven. 

A Texas rancher who knew about 1 
the Mexican sealed oven experimented 
with earth cooking and finally became 
famous for his way of preparing meat 
by the hole-cooker. His name was B. 

H. Campbell; his brand was Bar-Q. 
The brand name was soon pronounced 
“Barbecue,” and the rancher became 5 
famous as a man who knew how to 
make a haunch of tough range steer 
taste like heavenly ambrosia. He 
wrapped the meat in clean cloth, 
brushed on an inch-thick paste of flour 
and water, then gave the 10- to 20- 
pound roasts a final wrap of wet bur¬ 
lap sacking before putting them into 
the cooking pits. 

In the years since Campbell’s time, 
the barbecue name has been associ¬ 
ated with open spit-cooking, grilling 
meat over charcoal, and cooking in 
fancy outdoor fireplaces. Yet the finest- 
flavored meat still comes from the 
simple, but amazingly effective, hole- 
in-the-ground cooker. Try it out in 
your own backyard and you’ll start 
raving about the delightful flavor of 
barbecued meat. V 
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Mechanical 
Tree Planter 

O N the barren shortgrass prairie 
of southern Alberta and Sas¬ 
katchewan, irrigation is bring¬ 
ing more and more land under the 
plow, and settlers are marking out 
homesteads where only the gopher, 
coyote, and jack rabbit dwelt before. 
These families are the new pioneers 
of fhe plains, who, because of modern 
technology, are able to farm land 
which earlier waves of settlers ignored 
in years gone by. 

The terms of settlement, however, 
are vastly different from those en¬ 
countered by earlier pioneers. Property 
boundaries are firmly established, and 
in most cases, water, electric power, 
even telephone lines, are soon laid on. 
Generally, a community of some sort 
is only a few minutes away by car. 
But there is something which all 
settler groups have had in common: 
one of the first jobs facing them is to 
plant a farm shelterbelt to cut down 
the winds which constantly whistle 
across these plains. 

To aid today’s settlers in this task, 
several municipal districts have in¬ 
vested in mechanical tree planters, 
and these are lent under supervision, 
to any farmer making application to 
his agricultural service board. This 
spring, in Alberta alone, some two 
million trees have been supplied free- 
of-charge, from the provincial nur¬ 
series at Oliver and Brooks, and the 
forest nursery station at Indian Head 
and Sutherland, Saskatchewan. All the 
recipients have to do is to look after 
them properly, once they are in. 

With several newly irrigated areas 
in the district, the Municipality of 
Taber, Alberta, had a planter especi¬ 
ally made to service its farmers. The 
tractor-drawn machine could be de¬ 
scribed as a hybrid affair, patterned 
after others in use in Alberta and Sas¬ 
katchewan. On a straight run, it will 
plant from 8,000 to 10,000 trees a day, 
or an ordinary shelterbelt around a 
five-acre homestead, in about two 
hours. 

Apart from the tractor driver, two 
men are required on the planter to 
drop the trees into a furrow dug by a 
blade located in the center of the 
machine. They sit on metal seats close 



The tree planter in action, with two 
men setting trees (I., Walter Cleland), 


to the ground, one on each side of 
the planter, and take their trees from 
boxes in front of them. A long bar 
runs from the rear of the machine to 
a tacometer device, which paces off 
the distance. Every time this gadget 
clicks, the man currently holding his 
tree in the furrow lets go, and tilted 
wheels tamp it into place. 

Recently, farmers of this munici¬ 
pality were given a demonstration of 
the machine in action on the farrti of 
Marcel Ronceray, a few miles west of 
Grassy Lake. When Marcel took up 
the half-section less than two years 


ago, there was nothing in sight but 
prairie grass and a few pegs. He plans 
to raise grain and livestock under irri¬ 
gation, then possibly sugar beets and 
canning crops later on, if he can get a 
grower’s contract. But first he had to 
get busy on that all-important shelter- 
belt to protect his new house. 

Trees for the Ronceray farm came 
from the Oliver and Brooks nurseries, 
and consisted of white spruce, lodge- 
pole pine, and laurel leaf willow. The 
evergreens were from seven to nine 
years old, but the willow specimens 
were cuttings only last year. These are 
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intended to grow rapidly and protect 
the belt, while the slower-growing and 
longer-lived conifers are becoming 
established. 

On hand to give visiting farmers a 
few facts on tree care, were Duncan 
Hargrave, superintendent of the 
Brooks Horticultural Station, and 
Taber District Agriculturist, Bob Sim¬ 
mons. Walter Cleland, field supervisor 
of the Agricultural Service Board, was 
in charge of the planter operation. 
Those present learned that special care 
is needed to ensure that the young 
trees, especially the evergreens, get a 


NOW! An eyeglass hearing aid 
that can be worn 10 different ways! 


Not to be compared with other eyeglass hearing aids! The tiny, new, 
full-powered Zenith "Crest" is actually ten hearing aids in one ... not a single-use 
novelty or advertising "come-on." See it, try it, judge it for yourself! 




Every person in this room is wearing a Zenith “Crest” Hearing Aid in a different way! 


Now! Here it is! A genuine, full-powered 
Zenith quality eyeglass hearing aid that 
you can wear any number of other ways, 
too, with glasses or without! The 10-in- 
one “Crest” is the world’s most versatile, 
convenient and practical hearing aid! 

Wear the new Zenith “Crest” as an eye¬ 
glass hearing aid one day, as a brooch or 
tie pin the next. Any way you wear it, the 
new 4-transistor “Crest” reflects in every 
detail the thirty-seven years of electronic 
leadership which make Zenith quality pos¬ 
sible. And because it’s a Zenith, you know 
every claim made for it is true! 

See, hear and prove the Zenith “Crest” 
today! Also the other superb new full- 
powered 4- and 5-transistor Zenith Qual¬ 
ity Hearing Aids, for every type and 
degree of correctable hearing loss, priced 
as low as $50 . . . including One-Year 
Warranty and Five-Year Service Plan. 

Ten-Day Money-Back Guarantee! Re¬ 
member—if in your opinion, any Zenith 


does not outperform any other make of 
hearing aid, even those selling at $250 or 
$300, simply return it within ten days, 
and your money will be refunded! 

Take the all-important step toward bet¬ 
ter hearing and better living now. See the 
classified telephone directory for your 
nearby Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer. Or 
mail coupon below for free illustrated 
literature and list of local dealers. 

Lenses and. professional services in connec¬ 
tion with the eyeglass feature are available 
only through your ophthalmologist, optom¬ 
etrist, or optician. 


QUALITY 
HEARING AIDS 

“Ask anybody who wears one” 


By the Makers of World-Famous Zenith TV and Radio Sets 


FREE! One-year subscription to 
“Better Hearing,” new maga¬ 
zine of interest to every person 
who has a hearing problem. 
Send the coupon below. 


WEAR IT AS: 1. Conventional hearing aid. 
2. Eyeglass aid. 3. Tie pin. 4. In the hair. 
5. Scarf pin. 6. Pendant. 7. Lapel mike. 
8. Headband. 9. Brooch. 10. Tie clasp. 


r 

I Zenith Radio Corporation of Canada, Ltd. 

| Hearing Aid Division, Dept. C2T 
j 1165 Tecumseh Road E., Windsor, Ontario 

| Please mail facts on new Zenith “Crest.” j 
I Also free subscription to “Better Hearing.” 

[ Name_[ 

Address_____ 


I I 

I City___Province__ | 
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For healthier herds ••e 



SIFTO IODIZED SALT 
CONTAINS POTASSIUM IODATE 


Sifto iodized livestock salt in blocks, licks and loose, now contains potas¬ 
sium iodate to assure the proper amount of iodine is placed in the salt 
and remains there until released by the animal’s digestive system. 
Salt is essential for normal growth, good reproduction and 
generous milk production in cattle. In swine rations, Sifto salt 
saves you money because it develops more live weight for the 
amount of feed used. Sifto iodized and Cobalt Iodized salts 
protect your animals from essential mineral deficiencies. 

For finer food flavor... Sifto adds the savor at the 
kitchen range and on the table. Iodized, free-running. 

For pickling and home canning... Sifto Salt gives you 
best results... 

PLAIN . IODIZED • COBALT IODIZED SALT 


SALES OFFICES: 


50 lb. BLOCKS, 5 lb LICKS 
LOOSE IN 100 lb bags 


Amherst, N.S. 

P.O. Box 234 

Montreal, Que. 
1400 Metcalfe St. 

Toronto, Ont. 

99 Vanderhoof Ave., 
Leaside 

Calgary, Alta. 
208 Lancaster Bldg. 


sifto salt limited 


Save Time# Money and Labor With 

DANUSER ,v,fs; r 



DANUSER Digger 

FENCE POSTS • FOUNDATIONS • SEEDLINGS 
TRANSPLANTINGS • MANY OTHER USES 

A Danuser Digger makes every earth drilling operation easy. 
Augers from 4" to 24" dig holes for all purposes in less 
than a minute each. Satisfied users report over 500 holes per 
day, Replaceable cutting edges and auger points. Simple, 
1-man operation. Strong, durable construction. 

Manufactured by 


DANUSER MACHINE COMPANY 


DANUSER All Purpose Blade 

TERRACING • GRADING • LANDSCAPING • DITCHING 
SCRAPING • BACKFILLING • SNOW REMOVAL 
Slash costs on every earth moving operation with the world's 
most versatile blade. One man operates hydraulic controls 
from tractor seat. Blade raises, lowers, tilts, angles, even 
turns clear around so you can push with it. Heavy duty con¬ 
struction. Quick, easy installation. 


DANUSER Post Driver 

Hammer down your fencing cost! Fence faster and easier 
with this revolutionary post driver. Tractor-mounted, power 
driven, 1-man operation. Single lever controls broad-faced 
200 lb. driving weight. Delivers 25 blows per minute. Quickly 
drives steel or small wood posts. No splitting or "mushroom¬ 
ing" tops. Easy adjustments provided for driving posts ver¬ 
tically on hillsides or uneven terrain. Also available as a 
trailer unit. 


Distributed In Canada 
by major tractor sales 
branches 


527-41 E. 3rd St. • Fulton, Mo. 

"Contributing to Farm Mechanization" 


proper start. From the very beginning 
they must have plenty of moisture, and 
be packed tightly in the soil, so that 
no air can get down around the roots. 

Oldtimers might scoff at all this fuss 
and bother about planting a few trees, 
and think that opening up new areas 
these days is a pretty soft touch. But 
new settlers today have a few prob¬ 


lems unheard of years ago, in the form 
of keen market competition, and heavy 
initial costs. They have to get in there 
and swing into fairly large-scale pro¬ 
duction as soon as possible to be able 
to meet these costs. The mechanical 
tree planting machine looks like 
another gadget to help them get in 
there faster. V 


Soils Club 
That Bore Fruit 

The agricultural representative in Simcoe County 
sparked it, and young farmers found it profitable 4 


T OM ROSS, for one, is glad that 
Stewart L. Page, agricultural rep¬ 
resentative at Barrie, Ontario, 
started a Junior Soils Club in 1950. 

Tom was in his ’teens, then. He 
was in love with the dairy cattle at 
home, and was keen to learn more 
about farming. The soils club proved 
just the place to do it. 

It made him really aware, for the 
first time, that soil was the very 
essence of the family livelihood. In 
the soil, every dollar they earned had 
its origin. As a result, big changes 
were made in the farm, over the next 
three years. 

Ten acres of land were cleared the 
first year, and seeded to pasture. It 
proved so profitable that another ten 
were cleared later. Thirty rods of 
stone fence were buried by the bull¬ 
dozer they hired, as a means of nar¬ 
rowing the strip of land wasted by a 
lane. 

Through the soils club, the Rosses 
began to use lime, and discovered that 
they could grow good crops of clover. 
They added phosphate fertilizer, 
where needed, and with the increasing 
stock they could carry, soon found 
themselves with more manure, to 
further build up the soil productivity. 

Although the Club was officially dis¬ 
banded after its third year, Tom en¬ 
couraged by his father, is still study¬ 
ing the soil, trying birdsfoot trefoil 
and ladino pasture mixtures, and any 
other idea that holds promise of better 
results. 

Since that beginning, the milking 
herd, which used to number 10 or 11 
cows, has jumped to 19. The full herd, 
which used to number 25 head, has 
become 45 head. The cows, tested 
under the Dairy Herd Improvement 
Association Policy, are giving more 
milk as well. 

S UPPORTED by the increasing pro¬ 
duction, the Ross farm has main¬ 
tained a profitable position in today’s 
tight farm economy. It made the dif¬ 
ference, when Tom finally faced the 
decision, either to leave the farm for 
the city, where many of his friends 


No one can expect a majority to be 
stirred by motives other than ig¬ 
noble.—George Norman Douglas. 


had already gone, or to build a life 
for his own family on the farm. The 
time came when he was ready to 
marry. His father, Victor Ross, was 
prepared to move off the farm. He 
had built up a small trucking business, 
and could turn the farm over to his 
son. Tom stayed on the land. 

That story has been repeated in 
North Simcoe County in many dif¬ 


ferent ways. It is a story of farmers 
finally coming to terms with the soil 
upon which they depend, the soil 
upon which they have lived for too 
long, without ever fully understanding 
its needs. „ 

White - haired Stewart Page has 
been “hepped” on soils for years. He 
has attributed more of the farmers’ 
troubles to the soil than most farmers 
would have considered fair only a few 
years ago. Now the tide is turning: 
the soil, after generations of misuse, 
is coming into its own again. In North 
Simcoe Mr. Page’s Junior Soils Club 
was a fundamental factor in laying a 
sound groundwork for the change that 
is taking place. 

To Mr. Page’s thoughtful mind, 
understanding of the soil must be the "" 
ultimate goal of every good farmer. 

He has worded it in some lines that 
he calls “The Farmer’s Quest.” It 
could well become a creed for every 
farmer. 

May I be honored in my calling; 

Take pride in the perfection of my 
work; 

Be a diligent and watchful guardian j 
of the soil 

And hold a personal affection 

For the ways of the land. V 

Thank You i 

Mr. Nielsen 

H ERE is a welcome letter from 
a reader in Denmark, which 
we hope will interest you, as 
it did us: i 

“I have subscribed to The Country 
Guide for the past three years and 
find it a source of most interesting 
information and reading, especially as 
I am working a small mixed farm of 
approximately 30 acres. We have six 
cows, eight heifers and about 20 pigs 
plus a little poultry. Our cows produce 
on an average 4,500 kilos (10,000 lbs.) 
milk with 4.3 per cent fat per annum. 
They are fed on pasture during the 
summer months and on beets, barley 
straw, oil cakes and ground up barley 
during the winter months. The pigs 
are fed on barley and skimmed milk 
and are usually ready for the slaughter¬ 
house at 5 1/2 to 6 months of age. This 
feed is rather expensive so I am inter¬ 
ested in reading about how other 
farmers feed their stock. 

“With our best wishes and kindest 
of regards, hoping your publication 
will always be as interesting as it is 
now.—A. E. C. Nielsen, Vestermarks- 
gaard, Orstedmark per Viby, Sjalland, 
Denmark. 

(We hope so too.—ed.) V 
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UNISTEEL BODY BY 
FISHER 

Famous all-steel, all- 
welded body — all com¬ 
ponents fused into a sol¬ 
id "Fortress of Steel”, 
for your protection. A 
sense of security Is 
standard equipment in 
Chevrolet. 



BALL-RACE STEERING 

A blessing for tight-spot 
manoeuvring! Recircu¬ 
lating ball bearings re¬ 
duce friction, give you 
far easier, safer control. 
Chevrolet steering is 
precise, self-centring! 



BOX GIRDER FRAME 

Extra-sturdy bumper-to- 
bumper strength — spe¬ 
cially designed to carry 
the body lower — giving 
you a more solid, more 
comfortable ride, a saf¬ 
er, steadier hold on the 
road. 



OUTRIGGER REAR 
SUSPENSION 

LONGER rear springs are 
mounted outside of the 
frame for rock-steady 
cornering, superbly se¬ 
cure roadability! 



DOUBLE WALLS OF STEEL 

Double-walled steel 
strength to the front, 
rear, and each side of 
you! Only Chevrolet in 
its low-price field gives 
you this dual security. 



SWEEPING PANORAMIC 
WINDSHIELD 

Chevrolet opened new 
horizons in the low- 
priced field with the 
wide-view Panoramic 
Windshield. Safer see¬ 
ing! 



PLENUM CHAMBER ARCH 

Massive resistance to 
road shock—an unusual¬ 
ly strong bulwark arches 
from one side of the 
frame to the other be¬ 
tween the engine and the 
front seat, giving extra 
strength and protection. 



CENTRE ROOF BOW 

Greater overhead pro¬ 
tection is provided by 
Chevrolet’s unique 
double-ribbed roof bow 
that ties in with the 
door pillars, giving add¬ 
ed strength and bracing 
to the all-steel Turret 
Top. 



ANTI-DIVE BRAKING 

Designed to prevent pas¬ 
senger-pitching “nose¬ 
dive” stops. This feature 
reduces braking dive up 
to 45% for safer, level- 
flight stopping. 



SAFETY GLASS ALL 
'ROUND 

A historic Chevrolet 
“first”. Wrap-around 
rear window was another 
Chevrolet advance, mak¬ 
ing driving and parking 
very ijiuch safer. 


Look them over carefully. Most of these 
important safety features were pioneered 
by Chevrolet — the car that has ALWAYS 
taken your safety seriously. 

18 Safety Firsts . . . by, Chevrolet... a 
vital demonstration of Chevrolet’s con¬ 
sistent, many-sided leadership. Leadership, 
you will note, not merely in protective 
safety features — but in PREVENTIVE 
features. Features which bring you surer, 
safer control of your car ... new ease, pre¬ 
cision and security of handling under all 
conditions. This is no new concern of 
Chevrolet engineers, and it has always been 
gratifying to find other cars eventually 
adopting so many of Chevrolet’s contribu¬ 
tions to your motoring safety. Directional 
Signals, Safety Padded Instrument Panel 
and Seat Belts with Shoulder Harness, all 
are available to you with Chevrolet. The 
largest-selling, most trusted car in the 
world MUST take a conscientious and a 
comprehensive view of your safety. And 
it does. Look over the record of Chevrolet 
Safety Firsts. It speaks eloquently for itself. 



SAFETY DOOR LATCHES 

Interlocking rotary safe¬ 
ty door latches help to 
keep doors safely shut 
under impact. Chevrolet 
introduced them without 
fanfare in mid - 1955, 
another forward step. 



MID-BODY FRAME 

For your protection 
Chevrolet’s body is fur¬ 
ther strengthened by c 
rugged structure gird¬ 
ing the centre of the 
body-top, side and floor 
for a sturdy mid-body 
frame. 



BABY-GUARD REAR DOOR 
LOCKS 

Important protection for 
your children. With lock 
button down, door can¬ 
not be opened even from 
the inside. 


The HOT ONES even HOTTER in SAFETY , too! 

Chevrolet 

F5A-C-3A 
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You save from the start when you convert to L.P. operation with 
Century conversion equipment. You save on fuel consumption 
because high-octane L.P. gas lets you raise compression for 
greater work-power. You increase oil life and save on main¬ 
tenance, because L.P. gas really keeps your engine clean! 
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'V Instant Starting 

upon installation 

★ Instant Power 

—no choking or fluttering 

★ Perfect Idling 

★ Balanced Power 

★ No Multiple Adjust¬ 
ment —tune up only 

★ Performs at All Speeds 

to pre-set perfection 

★ Engineered Patented 
Metering Valve 


STURDIE PROPANE LIMITED 


Calgary 

Creston 

Bassano 

Lethbridge 

Golden 

Cardston 


Edmonton 
Grimshaw 
High River 
Drumheller 
Fort Macleod 
Killam 


Red Deer 
Bow Island 
Provost 
Cranbrook 
Stettler 
Three Hills 


. . . and more than 200 Sturdiegas Dealers in Alberta and Eastern B.C. 

HUGH GAS LTD. 


Regina 
Moose law 
Yorkton 
Assiniboia 
Prince Albert 


Maple Creek 
Weyburn 
North Battleford 
Estevan 
Rosetown 


Kindersley 
Saskatoon 
Luseland 
Swift Current 


. . and more than 300 Hugos Dealers in Saskatchewan. 


Get the Facts! Mail coupon below now for full details on 
propane operation with Century carburetion equipment. 


TO: 

STURDIE PROPANE LIMITED/HUGH GAS LTD., 

4632—1st Street S.E., Calgary, Alta. 

Please send complete details on Century L.P. gas conversion equipment and 
the Sturdiegas/Hugas guarantee of a first-class conversion job. Plus details re: 
L.P. Cooking □ Water Heating □ Home Heating □ Refrigeration □ 

NAME________ 

ADDRESS_____,_____ 

.................. 


Window in 
His Rumen 

Photo and text by HARRY J. MILLER 



D ESIGNED to add greatly to the 
store of knowledge needed by 
animal doctors to diagnose and 
cure the ailments of prize cattle, is a 
plastic window inserted in the 
stomach of a steer. 

Experiments being conducted by 
John A. Alford, Associate Professor of 
Bacteriology at the Mississippi Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station, are ex¬ 


pected to provide invaluable informa¬ 
tion on digestion and diseases of farm 
animals. 

At an incision precisely calculated 
to prevent muscle damage that would 
cause the hole to sag, a plastic window 
was inserted so the contents of the 
stomach can be examined at any stage 
of the digestive process, by withdrawal 
through the plastic cap. V 


It’s Hard Now 

To Make a Beef Farm Pay 


This young Ontario farmer uses all the 
ideas he can get, but finds it tough 


Ut I AHERE is no substitute for a 
sharp pencil on a farm today.” 
That is Clarence Hewitt’s way 
of saying that bookkeeping is the most 
important job in farming. He has been 
struggling with figures for. 11 years, 
trying to keep his beef cattle opera¬ 
tion profitable, but despite that long 
siege of planning, changing, substitut¬ 
ing, and searching endlessly for ways 
to boost income and cut costs, he still 
finds it tough going to show a profit 
at year’s end. 

This serious-spoken young farmer 
runs a 35-cow herd of beef cattle on 
his 100-acre farm at Beaverton, On¬ 
tario. Of course he has other land as 
well, for cheap summer grazing, and 
grows hay and grain on the home 
farm. He started keeping books when 
Art Robertson, farm management 
specialist at the Ontario Agricultural 
College, first began his work with 
young farmers 11 years ago. He has 
been at it ever since, and one of the 
biggest changes that have resulted 
from this intensive study of his costs, 
has been in his stabling arrangement. 

The cattle winter in the partly 
sheltered corrals running out from the 
open barn. He developed his present 
layout by tearing the stanchions out 
of his old barn, and extending the 
building to 120' by 45'. Also, it is 
now divided into sections, for calves, 
heifers, steers, or cows, with paddocks 
running out from each. 


The records show that he can keep 
his livestock numbers high, with 
this accommodation, without addi¬ 
tional help, giving him a marked ad¬ 
vantage over many beef cattlemen. In 
fact, the farm management people, 
using their own measuring stick, gave 
him a score of 419. The average for 
25 farms was 292. In other words, he 
was looking after almost half as many 
stock again, as were the other beef 
men. 

'He scored high on another factor, 
too. His own livestock represented 33 
per cent of his total investment on the 
farm. Average for the farms compared 
was only 15 or 20 per cent. Clarence 
says, “The livestock are the only prod¬ 
ucts that I turn into cash, so I must 
have plenty of them.” 

The Hewitt farm has developed as 
a one-man enterprise. His 35 cows are 
away on pasture in summer. His ten 
sows provide some work the year 
round, but by hiring a little help at 
haying and harvest time, he can get 
along nicely. 

His continuing attempts to lower 
production costs have brought some 
other interesting developments as 
well. He calls high protein hay and 
grass the most valuable crops on any 
farm. He bales two cuts of hay from 
about 45 acres on the home farm, cut¬ 
ting early, when it is rich in protein. 
Another ten acres is given over to 
pasture for animals he wishes to keep 
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at home; and grain is grown on the 1,100 pounds. The calves are given a 

remaining 45 acres. He follows a four- little grain during their first winter, 

year rotation—two years of hay and but other than that, the grain crop is 
two years of grain. grown for the hogs. 

Since grain is a costly commodity The ten sows give the Hewitt farm 
in Ontario, he plans to finish his cattle a comforting diversification and, he 
on grass. The heifers go off grass at says, a better market for the grain 

one and one-half years, while the than would the cattle. He buys pig 

steers are kept for an additional year, starter for them, and later uses home- 
by which time they will make over grown grains with supplements. V 

Science ' 

And the Farm 

Milk and fruit drinks—physiotherapy for 
livestock — rain losses — arteries harden 


Enlarged markets for milk, especially 
during the hot summer months, are 
possible through the use of milk-fruit 
drinks. The Dutch have evolved com¬ 
binations of milk and acid-fruit juices, 
which will keep for several days when 
pasteurized, or for months if sterilized. 
One recipe: 20 pounds sugar dissolved 
in 46.5 quarts fresh milk; add 23 
quarts .of 2.5 per cent high grade 
pectin solution; let stand for a few 
minutes, then add 19 quarts black cur¬ 
rant juice; allow to stand ten minutes 
and pasteurize. For home use, try this 
on children, or people who do not like 
to drink milk: to an inch or more of 
prune juice in a tall tumbler, add cool, 
fresh milk to fill; stir gently and drink. 
Try, also, sweetened grape, or currant 
juice. V 

West of England farmers are suc¬ 
cessfully treating cattle and pigs with 
electricity for some ailments, in much 
the same way that human beings are 
often treated electrically. Report has 
it that the milking capacity of a pure¬ 
bred Guernsey cow has been restored 
following acute mastitis; also a Guern¬ 
sey cow with a split tendon and badly 
swollen hock; similarily, a sow, with 
litter, so damaged that veterinary 
treatment was regarded as almost 
hopeless; and another sow, off food 
entirely, because of an injured back 
and leg. Animals seem to like it. But 
treatment must be given by a qualified 
physiotherapist. Treatment stirs up 
soft flesh tissues, producing warmth, 
which speeds up healing. V 

Rain falling continuously, not only 
leaches plant food from the soil, but 
also from the leaves of the plant. 
Michigan State University scientists 
used radioactive tracer materials in 
plants, and found that nearly three- 
quarters of the potash in leaves was 
drawn from them in four horns of 
simulated rain. Other elements, they 
found, could also be lost in rain, in¬ 
cluding nitrogen, calcium, magnesium, 
boron, manganese, iron and copper. 
Thus, continued rain may reduce the 
growth of plants, and require supple- 



“Okay, off the ball, off the ball!” 


mentary fertilizer for satisfactory 
yields. V 

All animals apparently suffer from 
hardening of the arteries, according 
to scientists at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia School of Medicine. Experi¬ 
mental animals, in which the typical 
thickening of the arteries in arteri¬ 
osclerosis has been found, included 
dogs, cats, lions, tigers, elephants, 
birds, horses, cows, baboons and go¬ 
rillas. It becomes worse with age in 
all animals. Lesions start with deterio¬ 
ration of the interior lining of the 
blood vessels, following by the deposit 
of mucoid substances, where deterio¬ 
ration has started. Fatty deposits were 
seldom in evidence, even late in the 
disease, and do not seem to be a 
cause of animal death, as in the case 
of man. V 

Antibiotics may make it possible to 
keep foods such as pasteurized milk 
and mixed salad greens fresh much 
longer in grocery stores and markets, 
than at the present time. Minute 
traces of a broadrange antibiotic such 
as Terramycin are said to lengthen 
the life of pasteurized milk from two 
days to several weeks. Also dipping 
salad greens in a solution of certain 
antibiotics is said to keep them fresh 
twice as long as otherwise and add¬ 
ing ten parts of Terramycin to a 
million parts of slush ice is also re¬ 
ported to lengthen the storage fife of 
poultry from one to two weeks. 
Australia has recently inaugurated a 
large-scale experiment involving treat¬ 
ment of Australian meat intended for 
shipment to Britain with antibiotics, 
to maintain its freshness. V 

Deformities in young rats at the 
University of California have been 
produced after as little as two days of 
severe dietary deficiency during a 
critical period of pregnancy. Deformi¬ 
ties similar to those occurring in 
humans, may effect the heart, blood 
vessels, bones, brain, eyes, kidneys 
and sex organs. Each infant rat born 
later, usually showed one or more de¬ 
formities, such as cleft pallet, hairlip, 
clubfoot, and missing bones or fingers, 
or excess of fingers and toes. Most 
spectacular deformities followed diets 
containing deficiencies of folic acid, 
one of the B vitamins, though defor¬ 
mities also followed four-day defi¬ 
ciencies of riboflavin, and pantothenic 
acid. A two-day deficiency in rats is 
equal to one to two weeks of human 
pregnancy. Moreover, there is no evi¬ 
dence that human beings encounter 
the same severe dietary deficiencies as 
were produced in the experimental 
rats. Curiously enough, the mother 
rats remained in good health. V 
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designs 
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You’ll build them BEST with GENUINE 
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MASONI Ti& 

TEMPERED PRESDWOOD 

IN NATURAL OR GREY “PRIMECOTE” FINIStf 


IN NATURAL OR GREY 

TEMPERED 


for surface durability! 
for added rigidity! 
for smoother paint finish f 



POLE-TYPE | 
POULTRY HOUSE 

No foundation need¬ 
ed ... no involved 
carpentry work . . . 
costs you less 
... weather-defy¬ 
ing. MASONITE 
Tempered Presdwood 
panels go up fast over 
pressure-treated creo- 
soted pole frame. More 
durable, less upkeep. 
Ask for Plan AFB-214. 


4 MODERN KITCHEN 

Smart new ideas to 
put “lazy” kitchen 
walls to work! Plans 
include complete 
working drawings for 
base and wall cabinets, 
also wall storage 
areas using novel 
Perforated Panels. 
Ask for Plan AE-268. 


OTHER MASONITE BRAND PRODUCTS INCLUDE 

Standard Presdwood • Presdwood Temprtile • Leatherwood 
Square Tile • Paneline Plank • Panelwood 
Floor Underlay • Quartrboard • Tempered Flooring 



MADE FROM EXPLODED WOOD! 

MASONITE Presdwood Products are made 
by exploding wood chips into fibres, refining 
and pressing them into dense, rigid hard- 
board panels in heated hydraulic presses. 
Fibres permanently bonded with lignin, the 
tree’s natural “glue” agent. Presdwood is 
wood made better! 


"OUTWEATHERS THE WEATHER!” 
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ROLL 

WITH THE BEST l 

B 

1 

I If you prefer to roll your own cigarettes, 

I you’ll get real smoking satisfaction with 

Player’s Cigarette Tobacco—famous for 
quality, mildness and flavour, cut fine for 
I easy rolling by hand or machine. Buy a 

package or half-pound tin. 


THE GREATEST 
NAME IN 
CIGARETTE 
TOBACCO 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


NOW 


You may insure your crops against hail damage up to 

$10.00 PER ACRE 

with 

ADDITIONAL MUNICIPAL HAIL LIMITED 

subsidiary of 

The Saskatchewan Municipal Hail Insurance Association 

CO-OPERATIVE IN PRINCIPLE 
CO-OPERATIVE IN PRACTICE 

PATRONAGE DIVIDENDS paid in all favorable years 
since 1924-—15% in 1955. 

Adjustments of 85% and Over Paid as 100% 


Apply to your Municipal Secretary before there is hail 
damage—after will be too late. 

ADDITIONAL MUNICIPAL HAIL LIMITED 


REGINA 


Municipal Hail Building 
1965 Hamilton Street 


SASK. 


Summer Storm 

Continued from page 12 

“Don’t be silly, Karl,” said Lexy 
sharply. “He never said any such 
thing.” 

“He sure did! Can you think I’d 
make up such words? Don’t even 
know what they mean.” 

“You shouldn’t have been in town 
yesterday, anyhow,” said Anna, dis¬ 
turbed to see the flush of annoyance 
on Lexy’s face. 

Karl leaned forward and whispered 
into his wife’s ear, his mischievous 
eyes on Lexy. Anna pushed him back 
and got up to serve the teacher’s 
breakfast. 

“He won’t give me a moment’s 
peace, Lexy. He wants us to just up 
and go to the lake. I’ve told him over 
and over that Mama, Papa, Marlene 
and Herman are coming tomorrow, for 
the day. I have to bake and clean. I 
haven’t a thing done.” 

“You’d like to go, eh, school mum?” 
coaxed Karl. “All your loving friends 
off on a picnic there. They’d be sure 
glad to see you.” 

Lexy gave a short laugh. “I made it 
very clear to my loving friends thatT 
have too much work to do today with¬ 
out going off on any picnic.”, 

“We can’t go, Karl, and that’s that!” 
said Anna. “Lexy has her work and I 
have mine. It’s all very well for you. 
You’ve had such good weather this 
month, that you’ve got all the seed 
in, but there are plenty other things 
you can do. You are way behind with 
chores. That woodbox is not only 
empty, it’s falling apart at the seams. 
It makes more work than a dozen 
kids. All the chips fall out as soon as 
they’re put in, which isn’t often, un¬ 
less I do it myself. And there’s that 
broken window in the front room, and 
I want you to clean up the back yard 
before Mama and Papa sees—” 

“Okay, okay! I give up! No lake 
today!” Karl was still grinning but 
there was a darker tinge to his sun¬ 
burn as he rose from the table. 
“Thought you might like a change. 
Didn’t expect to get a jail sentence 
out of the idea.” He kicked back his 
chair, picked up a cotton baseball cap 
and slammed the screen door behind 
him. 

There was a short silence after he 
left. Then the baby gave a shout of 
protest as Lexy stopped brushing his 
hair and sat down to breakfast. Anna 
silenced him with a small piece of 
toast spread with wild strawberry jam. 
She pushed back the damp hair from 
her forehead with the crook of her 
arm, and poured herself another cup 
of coffee. 

“Now he’s mad,” she sighed. “I had 
a good talk with him last night after 
he got back from town. I tried to get 
it through his head that he leaves me 
with too much outside work to do. He 
got sore and grumbled about having 
to do everything himself. I know it 
would be easier if he had a hired man 
around, but he finds enough time to 
go into town for a beer and some pool 
every week. I never seem to get off 
the place.” 

“It’s a shame,” sympathized Lexy. 

“He says I’m getting to be a reg¬ 
ular nagger.” Anna looked resentfully 
at a fly buzzing behind the spotless 
white window curtains. She rose and 
made short work of it. 

“I think you are very patient,” said 
Lexy. “I can’t get over how you man¬ 


age without a washing machine or a 
vacuum cleaner — no electricity or 
plumbing—and having to use wood for 
cooking! You really are wonderful, 
Anna!” 

Baby Karl caught his mother’s eye, 
screwed up his face and laughed. 
Anna, mollified by Lexy’s praise, 
picked him up and hugged him. 

“It’s a wonder I bother with you, 
young fellow, you look so much like 
your dad. I’m afraid I’ll lead a sorry 
life of it when you are old enough to 
join him in tormenting me.” 

“Train him while he is young,” said 
Lexy, trying to find interest in Anna’s 
golden hot cakes and crisp bacon. 

Anna sighed as she laughed. “I 
thought I caught his daddy young 
enough..Karl was only nineteen when 
we were married. There’s one thing 
about him though: I can’t stay long 
mad at him. Perhaps that’s why I 
don’t get anywheres with him.” 

A fleeting thought came to Lexy 
that Karl, too, even as she, might wish 
he had not jumped into the adult 
world so quickly. A married man with 
wife and child, and so young he could 
not always keep to the pattern. She 
shook away the thought impatiently. 
He had chosen such a position. He 
should act accordingly. 

The heat of the kitchen closed in, 
smothering her like a blanket. She 
pushed back her half-finished break¬ 
fast and listlessly gathered a few 
bundles of test papers under her arm. 

“Go out under the crabapple trees,” 
suggested Anna. “You’ll get some 
shade there.” 

“Let me help with the dishes first,” 
offered Lexy. 

“You can, at noon. I’m going to get 
right into the swing of things now. 
I’ve wasted enough time.” Anna be¬ 
gan with vigorous frenzy to clear the 
table. Lexy knew she would be better 
out of the way. 

O UTSIDE, she gasped as the hot air 
caught in her throat. Heavy 
clouds were skirting the horizon of 
Karl’s wheat field. The sun, blurred at 
its edges, poured relentless heat from 
the milky haze of the sky. Lexy settled 
herself on the lumpy ground under the 
fruit trees, and forced herself to open 
the bundle of arithmetic papers. 

The sound of lazy chickens clucking 
in the yard came to her, and an un¬ 
happy cow mooed from the pasture. 
Karl kept out of sight. The baby 
moved on unsteady legs in and out of 
the house. Anna lost patience and 
finally tied him to the clothesline with 
a long harness. Intermittently, the 
baby found interest in a small pail 
and the dirt under the line, but most 
of his time was spent in crying at the 
indignity of his detention. 

Lexy, as she marked the papers, 
had similar feelings of frustration. 
Some of the questions, showed signs 
of intelligent attack. Others filled her 
with despair. Surely Wally Gribbs 
had absorbed some arithmetic during 
the year. How could he sit, day after 
day, with a semblance of concentra¬ 
tion and still attempt to subtract a 
larger number from a smaller in a 
simple problem? 

Her thoughts wandered and like a 
homing pigeon returned to the con¬ 
versation at breakfast. Had the doctor 
been making fun of her to Karl? “The 
impetuous and dedicated Miss O’Con¬ 
ner!” Anger enveloped her. Why not? 
Didn’t this isolated district need a bit 
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FIVE MODELS, 

SEVEN SIZES . . . 

The McCormick line is 
complete. .. you may have 
all the grain-saving, time¬ 
saving, labor-saving 
advantages of a McCormick 
Combine ... in a model 
and size tailored to 
your needs. 


double-shake cleaning are combined with the maximum 
in operator advantages. For examples: 28 travel speeds 
— change on-the-go; hydraulic platform operation; con¬ 
venience of all controls; new seating comfort; optional 
power steering and hydraulic brakes. 

The big 68 hp engine lets you cut and clean-thresh 
where others can’t! Big 50-bushel grain tank unloads 
on-the-go. Available with 10, 12 or 14-foot cutting plat¬ 
form or pick-up unit. 


Farmers throughout the west will agree that for big 
grain-saving capacity—in heaviest crops, under all condi¬ 
tions of crop, the McCormick No. 141 stands alone as 
today’s biggest money’s worth in self-propelled combines. 
In the No. 141, the unmatched benefits of McCormick 
cutting, feeding, threshing, 3-point separation, and 


McCORMICK NO. 140 PULL-TYPE COMBINE — Available with 
9-foot platform to handle up to 16-foot windrowed swath. 
Has the same capacity to clean-thresh as in the champion 
McCormick No. 141! Pto or optional engine drive. 


McCORMICK NO. 161 SEIF-PROPELIEO WINDROWER —The only 
self-propelled'windrower on the market built by a major line 
farm equipment company. Cuts its own path—opens a field 
anywhere. Makes criss-crossed, crop-saving windrows. 


McCORMICK NO. 76 PULL-TYPE COMBINE — With 6 Or 7-foot 
platform. Has capacity to handle the heaviest crop. Full- 
width straight-through design—3-point separation and exclusive 
double-shake cleaning. Pto or optional engine drive. 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


FOR A DEMONSTRATION 
SEE YOUR IH DEALER 
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removes 25% more abrasives 
than any other oil filter. 


KRALINATOR OIL FILTERS 


For all farm trucks, tractors, 
combines and other self-pro¬ 
pelled equipment including 
diesel engines. Kralinator Oil 
Filters are used everywhere 
—sold everywhere. Ask for 
the BIG K. 




Here’s a big book with thousands of money-saving 
Sale offerings; and leading values in merchandise for 
the family’s Summer wear, for the home and the farm. 
If you’ve not yet received it, write to EATON’S MAIL 
ORDER, WINNIPEG, for this catalogue. 


AT YOUR 
S£RU/C£ 


of dedication from somebody? She’d 
organized a young people’s group for 
the teen-agers. She’d so ly improved 
conditions at the school. And now, if 
she were still interested in the health 
and welfare of such families as the 
Smythes and Kellys, did her interest 
have to be held up to ridicule? The 
state of Terry Kelly’s ears alone would 
make any teacher turn pale! 

The kindly face of the overworked 
doctor in Horse Shoe Creek rose be¬ 
fore her. Hadn’t he made dirt and 
poor diet his enemies too? She sighed 
and added the few scattered marks on 
Wally’s paper. Her back ached. The 
clouds were thickening. The day had 
become tense and sullen. She rose and 
went into the kitchen for a drink of 
water. The pail was missing. Looking 
through the window, she could see 
Anna struggling up the hill from the 
creek with water slopping over the 
sides of the two pails she carried. 

And the woodbox was empty! In a 
rage at Anna’s heavy schedule and at 
her own frustrating day, Lexy rushed 
out to the woodpile and soon the chips 
were flying. 

“Lexy!” protested Anna. “Get away 
from that woodpile!” She put the pails 
of water down on the porch and came 
over beside her. “You’ll put an eye 
out or chop off a finger or something.” 

“Somebody’s got to get in the wood, 
and it isn’t going to be you today.” 
Lexy blew a stray lock of hair from 
her hot face and glared toward the 
barn. 

At that moment Karl appeared from 
around the corner of the woodshed, a 
newly sharpened axe in his hand. 
Lexy caught her lower lip between 
her teeth. He couldn’t help but have 
heard her words. One look at their 
hostile faces and he tossed the axe on 
the woodpile. 

“Use this one!” he said, his voice 
rough with anger. He turned and 
strode off to the barn. 

“Karl!” screamed Anna. “Don’t you 
dare go to town again today! You 
promised me!” She rushed after him. 

Lexy winced at this unnatural per¬ 
formance. All through the year Anna 
had maintained her dignity in dealing 
with Karl, and he, for all his irrepres¬ 
sible teasing, had never been disagree¬ 
able or unkind, to her or Lexy. 

Whatever Anna had to say to Karl 
in the barn seemed to have made no 
difference. He came out on his horse 


and galloped off. Anna returned to the 
house. It was the first time that Lexy 
had ever seen her cry. 

“He says I listen to you too much, 
and that he’s not going to stand it any 
longer.” She collapsed on the back 
porch. “Honest, I don’t know what’s 
gotten into him. He never used to be 
like this. I don’t want to be too hard 
on him.” 

Lexy, aghast at the mention of her¬ 
self in the quarrel, sat down beside 
her. 

“Does Karl really think I’m inter¬ 
fering? I don’t mean to. I like Karl, 
but—but being with you so much, I 
see things from your viewpoint. I 
don’t want him mad at me.” 

Anna blew her nose. “Don’t you go 
and feel bad. I don’t know what I’d 
have done without you this past year. 
He’s the one to blame—going off like 
that, like a ten year old. I could shake 
him. And me with all this work to do 
today!” 

“Never mind,” said Lexy contritely, 
“I’ll help all I can. It’s too hot for 
marking papers.” 

The day moved on. The girls worked 
together and tried to have some fun 
out of it, but the unnatural heat and 
the thought of Karl’s black mood hung 
over them spoiling the companionship. 

“I wish it would storm,” cried Anna 
suddenly, as she pushed three apple 
pies into the oven and slammed the 
door shut. “There is something dread¬ 
ful about this heat coming at us from 
everywhere. Those wicked clouds just 
crouch down at the edge of things 
waiting to pounce on us.” 

Lexy glanced at Anna uneasily, she 
did not sound like her usual self at all. 
After a quick lunch, the baby was put 
to bed for a nap. Anna kept up her 
frenzied work. During the afternoon 
she cleaned the house, while Lexy 
worked on school forms. They 
watched the sky. It would seem as if 
Anna’s wish might come true. The 
clouds swirled high, edged now with 
purple spirals. Yet there was still no 
movement of air about the farmhouse. 

A FTER supper, Anna tied the baby 
to the clothesline again and went 
with Lexy to the barn. Lexy had been 
taught to milk during the winter 
when Karl had been off in the woods 
getting a year’s supply of fuel. She 
regretted it now. The animal smell 
mingling with the dank heat of the 



Farm Comment 


“I certainly will vote Liberal. At 
least Jimmy Gardiner didn’t put a 
support price under poultry meat.” 
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barn was overpowering. It was hard 
to believe it was really she who found 
herself in such a place; with the 
foreign sounds of the cattle, and be¬ 
side her, the silent Anna boiling in¬ 
wardly at the thought of her absent 
husband. 

“It is going to storm, after all,” said 
Anna, as she moved slowly toward the 
house. “Mama and Papa may not get 
here tomorrow. I don’t care. I don’t 
care about anything, so long as we 
get rid of this awful heat.” 

“You have enough baking done to 
last us all week.” Lexy meant it for 
comfort. Anna’s face was empty of 
emotion. She sighed and nodded, as 
she poured the milk into the sepa¬ 
rator. When the machine began to 
whirr, Lexy went outside again to 
bring in Karl. 

The harness trailed from the clothes¬ 
line. The baby was gone. 

Lexy rushed in for Anna. The sepa¬ 
rator whined to a halt as the girls 
stared at each other. The creek! With¬ 
out words, they ran down the slope. 
The creek was shallow, but the cur¬ 
rent flowed rapidly. There was no sign 
of the baby. In the stillness before a 
storm, their frantic eyes searched the 
terrifying stretch of land and woods 
that surrounded them. 

The clop, clop of a horse on the 
road brought them into action. They 
must get help! 

It was Karl, looking sheepish and 
still defiant. 

“Karl!” The desperate cry and the 
anguish in Anna’s face brought him 
down from the horse. He caught her 
as she flung herself against him. 

“The baby’s lost!” 

“How long?” Fright leaped up in 
his eyes and his jaw tightened. 

“We don’t know. He was tied to the 
clothesline while we milked.” 

“Don’t look like that, Anna!” His 
face seemed to crumple. Again came 
the tightening of his jaw: “We’ll find 
him. We’ll find him, won’t we, school 
mum?” 

Lexy nodded dumbly. 

“Listen, now,” he said, his voice 
hoarse with the strain of emotion. “We 
look for him first by ourselves.” 

“Karl, it will storm any minute!” 
cried Anna, her wild eyes raised to 
the threatening sky. 

“I know.” He held her face toward 
his. “That’s why we got to look first 
before we try to get help. He’s just off 
a little ways. You know kids! They lie 
down and go to sleep anywhere. We’ll 
find him before the storm breaks. In 
twenty minutes I’ll go for help, Anna, 
if we haven’t found him. You take the 
house and barn. Look in every corner. 
I’ll go ride along the woods.” His 
desperate eyes looked at Lexy. 

“You go to the west pasture, eh?” 
He flung himself on his horse and 
galloped off to the north. Anna gave 
a gasping cry and rushed toward the 
house. 

Lexy ran toward the pasture, tears 
wetting her face. The thought of the 
baby out alone in the coming night 
and the storm had to be pushed far 
back in her mind. Little Karl was her 
plaything during the presupper hours 
weekly, and often her care at the 
weekends. A deep tenderness welled 
up in her and enveloping the baby, 
Anna and Karl. Karl? Had she ever 
been really angry at him—the boy who 
was not yet a man? How had she pre¬ 
sumed to take sides against him in a 
quarrel between him and his wife? 


T HE meadow and wood smells rose 
and their sweetness caught in her 
aching throat as she stumbled, and 
hurried on. How many other women 
and men searched for their babies this 
night? Searched as she and Anna and 
Karl were searching now? She pushed 
back panic at the thought. Little Karl 
—this one lost baby!—Surely he was 
somewhere near! Just to know that he 
could not be far away—if they found 
him quickly, he would be all right!— 
there was hope! 

When she saw the baby standing 
near a clump of bushes staring at her 
with solemn eyes, she could not be¬ 
lieve her eyes. Surely she had found 
him too soon. It had been too easy. 
There was an-eerie quality about the 
tiny child in the midst of the wide 



HYPROSPUMPS FlexROTOR 


For All-Purpose Farm or Home Use! 

Filling stock or poultry tanks, pumping out 
basements, septic tanks, etc. Pumps CLEAN 
or DIRTY liquids at pressures up to 30 lbs. 

• Reversible Flexible Rubber Impeller — 
only one moving part. 

• Quiet Operation. 

• Self-priming, designed for 1,750 r.p.m. 

Three models to choose from 

See your local hardware or 
farm implement dealer. 


MAN WEST ENGINEERING LTD 


Foot of Notre Dame East 







THERE'S ONE GAP YOU CAN’T ADJUST. It’s inside the distributor cap of your tractor, truck or 
car. And a tune-up isn’t complete unless you check the distributor cap and rotor. Here’s why. 
The gap between the rotor and the distributor cap inserts is a critical dimension built in at 
the factory. When these points become oxidized or pitted you often get poor performance 
from your equipment. Frequently a new rotor and cap will mean quicker starts and better 
all-around performance. That’s why you should always check the distributor cap and rotor 
to be sure of a proper electrical tune-up. Auto-Lite distributor caps and rotors are ignition- 
engineered as a perfect pair to give you top performance from your truck or tractor. See your 
Auto-Lite Dealer for Original Service Parts. 


the manufacturer for accuracy. So to 
complete your tune-up job, be sure to check 
the rotor and distributor cap. 


Here's the only blind blind « 

gap in the ignition GA ^ 

insert! This im¬ 
portant gap is precisely established and care¬ 
fully controlled at the Auto-Lite factory to 
give top performance. * 


Auto-Lite Original Service 
Parts are engineered for 
superior performance and 
specified by leading manu¬ 
facturers as original factory 
equipment. They are available 
through better implement 
dealers, garages and gas 
stations everywhere. 


Auto-Lite manufactures over 400 products including Spark Plugs, Batteries, Wire and Cable 
and Automotive Electrical Systems , . . sold throughout the United States and Canada. 
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pasture, the dark wood beyond, and 
the suspended storm. 

“Fler!” said the baby, holding out 
a buttercup. 

“Oh, you naughty boy!” cried Lexy, 
snatching him up and covering his 
round head and bare shoulder with 
kisses. “You naughty, naughty boy! 
What you have done to your poor 
mummy!” 

She could not bear the thought that 
Anna and Karl still searched. She 
tossed the.laughing child behind on 
her back, and went running in gallop¬ 
ing motion back toward the farm, 
shouting, “Here we come! Here we 
come, everybody!” Her voice grew 
hoarse. 

Karl and Anna heard. They rushed 
toward her. The wind too rushed over 
the fields and out of the woods, 


drowning the sound of their hysterical 
joyous laughter as they met. 

Anna and the baby were within the 
tight circle of Karl’s arms. He stood, 
proud and strong, the lines of his jaw 
taut, and his eyes deep and steady 
above the heads of his wife and child. 

L EXY stood to one side. Suddenly 
in her happiness for them, she 
felt lost and bewildered. They had for¬ 
gotten her! Hadn’t she found the 
baby? Didn’t they realize that she 
loved him too? Shame followed the 
thought. How could she expect at 
such a time to push into that inner 
circle? Her lip caught between her 
teeth. Was that what she had been 
trying to do? 

She moved quickly ahead, leaving- 
the Neilsons behind. The wind could 
no longer be ignored. As the rain 


came slashing down they all four 
reached the kitchen door together. 

Anna sat with her hands slack in 
her lap. Her eyes followed Karl who, 
with the baby riding his shoulder, 
went about from room to room, shut¬ 
ting out the storm. 

“School mum’s some use around 
here after all, eh, Anna?” he grinned. 
“She can chop in my woodpile any 
day!” 

“You fill your own woodbox,” said 
Lexy, laughing. His deep chuckle was 
followed by her sigh of relief. It was 
good to be friends again. 

The day was over. In her bed, Lexy 
listened to the wind and the rain beat 
with savage force against the roof, but 
inside the old house was peace and 
tenderness. One small child had been 
lost but was now snug in bed. 

She moved her cheek on the pillow. 
A cool breeze blew in from the win¬ 
dow. What had been fretting her that 
morning? Drowsily, she tried to re¬ 
member. The Kellys? The Kellys were 
surrounded by love, and safe too, in 
their dishevelled beds. 

“I’ll write a nice note to Mrs. Kelly 
on Monday morning about something 
or other,” she promised herself. 

The storm stopped and the wind 
blew fresh and strong. There came a 
break in the clouds. Lexy did not see 
the moonlight that flooded the night 
and moved softly into her room. She 
had fallen asleep. V 

Grass for Silage 
And Conservation 

T HE Iversons of North Battleford 
—George and son Clarence—are 
turning to grass and hay with a 
vengeance now. They tried it a few 
years ago, but with no machinery then 
to take the bull work from it, were 
forced to give it up. Now, with forage 
harvesters and surface silos to lighten 
the job, they are making good use of 
succulent forage for winter steer 
feeding. 

It was five years ago that they 
started back into the grass, by pur¬ 
chasing their forage harvester and 
scooping out a trench silo. The hard- 
packed silage was difficult to remove 
for winter feeding, so the next year 
they fenced in a surface silo where 
they now cure the feed. Last year, 
they had 60 acres of sweet clover, 
alfalfa and brome and crested wheat- 
grass seeded down on the home farm 
for silage. It has paid off so well that 
they are planning to expand this acre¬ 
age. They are gearing an operation of 
grass and grain farming to handle 
about 100 steers. By rotating the crops 
they plan to move the grass through 
their entire farm, to build the soil and 
make possible three or four years of 
cropping before returning to grass. 
Further, they hope to almost eliminate 
fallow land from the farm. 

To handle the silage, the Iversons 
bought a running gear and built a rack 
on it. They designed a false-front for 
the rack, and now they haul the silage 
to the silo, hitch a tractor to the 
chains attached to the false front, and 
dump the grass right out onto the 
pack. 

To further build up the farm, they 
have begun to try fertilizers; and since 
they get a spotty response to it, are 
running fertilizer trials across their 
fields. Their land runs from a sandy 
loam to a loam, a soil that usually re¬ 
quires some help to maintain yields. V 




"Farming is a Business, Son!” 


“There’s nothing simple about farming. These days, you 
have to practice modern farming methods. You’ve got to 
be a business man too.” 

“That’s where your local Royal Bank Manager can be 
useful to you. He’s had a lot of practical experience dealing 
with farmers’ financial problems, and is glad to discuss 
yours with you—anytime.” 

Whatever your plans, if they involve money, talk them over 
first with your Royal Bank Manager. There are many ways 
he can help you. And ask for copies of our booklets, “The 
Farmers’ Account Book” and “Financial Training for Your 
Son and Daughter”. They’re free. 

P.S. Teach your son to acquire the “saving habit ” early 
in lije. It will stand him in good stead when he's on his own . 
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woman 


by AMY J. ROE 


pummel Holidays 

O UR summer seems so very short—so quick in 
its going! Its coming is indeed welcome, 
after the long sombre winter and the bois- 
terious, reluctant spring. For us, living in a northern 
clime, there is a special joy in this season, when 
we can move about in the great out-of-doors to 
enjoy the sun and the air without the hindrance of 
extra wraps. We gladly adjust our living arrange¬ 
ments and thinking in order to enjoy it to the full. 

In the main, city and townfolk take their holi¬ 
days during July and August. In industry, offices, 
shops, laboratories, institutions and classrooms, 
arrangements are made so as to allow workers to 
enjoy a summer vacation. In many of the larger 
Centers it is now a popular practice for allied trades 
—such as the building trades—to agree on a speci¬ 
fied fortnight as a fitting time for releasing workers 
so that they, with their families, may enjoy a pleas¬ 
ant summer outing. 

During these two months particularly, there is a 
great and continuous trek to summer camps, fishing 
haunts, lakeside or mountain resorts and other 
recreation spots. Highways are jammed with cars 
of tourists and holiday-seekers. Some, it is true, 
are heading for distant cities but in the main 
those who travel thus, are seeking some quiet rest¬ 
ful spot beside a lake, or mountain, where they may 
enjoy lazy days in a natural country setting. 

It is becoming more and more difficult to find a 
conveniently located, unclaimed spot in an attrac¬ 
tive setting, which offers a prospect of peace and 
quiet—without too great an.expenditure of comfort, 
time and money. Fortunately our governments, 
national and provincial, have long foreseen this de¬ 
velopment and have taken necessary steps and 
reserved certain natural beauty spots and surround¬ 
ing parkland and lakeshore areas as public “parks” 
or playgrounds, and have under long-term leases 
permitted the erection of summer cottages, private 
camps and the required service facilities. As time 
goes on we will become more conscious of the 
wisdom, and more and more grateful for the oppor¬ 
tunities offered by these public recreation areas. 
They are well supervised and maintained. In recent 
years in some provinces, firm measures have been 
taken to have inspection and licensing of motels, 
tourist inns and paying-guest camps in order to 
ensure for tourists, holidayers and other travellers, 
proper sanitary arrangements, quality of food and 
fair dealing in type of accommodation and prices 
charged. All of which tends to protect and enhance 
the reputation of Canadian hospitality. V 


Wcilz and Recreation 

I N the country, summer is quite another matter. 

Some unusually delayed spring operations or 
exceptionally early harvest work may possibly spill 
over into the fringes of July or August. Much, of 
course, depends upon the type of farming carried 
on, be it: dairy, grain, ranch, mixed, market gar¬ 
den, poultry or other special products type. The 
use of modern machinery and the coming of electri¬ 
cal power has taken much of the heavy physical 
work out of farming. But there still remain many 
operations requiring daily attendance and over¬ 
sight, much which must be done by hand or on 
foot by workers. 

Long days of sunlight usually means long hours 
of work for all concerned, particularly when ma¬ 
chines are put to use. Everyone concerned gets 
plenty of fresh air and more than a fair share of 
the sun’s direct rays, and is ready for a quiet spell 
before turning in for a night’s sleep, in order to be 
ready for the next day’s work. In other words, the 
farmer, his wife, children and helpers are literally 
“tied to the place” for the summer and have little 


Where we live and the kind of work 
we do, largely determines our attitude 
toward summer and vacation plans 


inclination or desire to be away from home for any 
considerable length of time. 

In between major bursts of farm activity, there 
come certain periods of waiting—waiting perhaps, 
for favorable weather, waiting for crops to mature. 
These often coincide with the peak of summer’s 
heat. At such times the members of the farm family 
seek recreation near home: going to local picnics, 
attending a farm field day at some not-too-distant 
experimental farm, sports events or dances. More 
of the young people are home from school and 
there may be special visitors from the city or some 
distant point. Thanks to the motor car, the time 
involved is not too great for taking in a special 
event, a movie in town, a sightseeing jaunt or a 
short trip to a lakeside resort. There is usually fre¬ 
quent visiting around to see how neighbors’ crops 
are coming on and for comparing field experiences. 
In these small and enjoyable ways the monotony of 
days of hard work is relieved and recalled later as 
pleasant features of summer. 

In his occupation the farmer is an individualist. 
He may be an employer but he is also a worker and 
quite frequently all members of the family are in¬ 
volved in his enterprise. Doubtless there are some 
farms where children do work too heavy for them 
or work for too long hours, who are kept at farm 
work when they should be at school. But surely 
there is less of this than in the pioneer days, and 
less and less as frontier areas develop into real 
settlements. 

But what of holidays for the farm family? We 
asked for readers’ letters on the subject of An 
Enjoyable Holiday. The response was meager and 
disappointing. Are favorite holiday plans “indi¬ 
vidual” or are they “family affairs”? Our guess is 
that they are not nearly so fixed nor so stereotyped 
as those of people who live in cities. The question 
is open for comment! V 



Hotci still it is here in the woods. The trees 
Stand motionless, as if they did not dare 
To stir, lest it should break the spell. The air 
Hangs quiet as spaces in a marble freize 
Even this little brook, that runs at ease, 
Whispering and gurgling in its knotted bed, 
Seems but to deepen, with its curling thread 
Of sound, the shadowy sun-pierced silences. 
Sometimes a hawk screams or a woodpecker 
Startles,the stillness from its fixed mood 
With his loud careless tap. Sometimes 1 hear 
The dreamy white-throat from some far off tree 
Pipe slowly on the listening solitude, 

His five pure notes succeeding pensively. 

—Archibald Lampman (1861-99) 


Ousting 'fatujue 


A CCORDING to psychologists, getting tired de¬ 
pends upon many factors and not entirely 
upon how hard, nor how long, we have been at 
work. We know people who seem to bear this out: 
they labor long and yet seem never to reach the 
point where they must stop. These fortunate folks 
relax easily, sleep well, and get joy out of every¬ 
thing they do. Too many of us today remain tense 
and so keyed up that insomnia haunts us. We find 
then even the most pleasurable experiences beyond 
our capacity of enjoyment because we are over¬ 
tired. This is especially true of mental workers like 
writers, lawyers, judges, teachers, actors and the 


like, some of who turn farmer to strike a balance 
between nervous and physical strength. 

Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, author of A Guide to 
Confident Living, says that we do not need to be 
defeated by anything: that thinking positively fights 
off defeat and thinking victory results in gaining 
it, even victories over weariness. 

The ways in which experts apply this advice to 
routing weariness are as varied as the individuals 
in need of it. They agree with that old maxim, 
“As we think so we are.” 

Dr. Ernest Dichter, a practicing psychologist, 
says, “The world is full of persons who are con¬ 
vinced they would get a great deal more done if 
only they had more time.” He insists that none of 
us would do more than we are now doing because 
none of us will tackle a difficult job until delay is 
no longer possible. Much of the emotional turmoil 
coming from putting off until tomorrow things we 
should have done today, is at the root of weariness. 

If you don’t believe it, think of some, projects 
that you have decided you will do “some day.” 
Maybe it’s a job of housecleaning, learning to play 
the piano or tackling a new way of growing some 
fruit or vegetable. If you are in earnest and will set 
up some definite plan to accomplish your objective, 
you’ll not only finish it but you will do it with less 
wear and tear. 

At least that’s the way it’s worked out for me 
since I started putting Dr. Dichter’s advice to good 
use. When I schedule too much, I not only cannot 
finish but I am increasingly tired by the amount I 
do not do! One of the best ways to outwit weariness 
is to plan your activities and keep to your plan. 

Sometimes when we are overtired and find it 
difficult to go to sleep, we can follow a remedy our 
grandparents used which is to soak our feet in 
warm water. This tends to draw the blood away 
from the brain and is inducive to sleep. Others have 
a bite to eat before going to bed, for the same 
reason. What you eat depends upon your personal 
likes and how well your stomach behaves. You may 
find that a pillow tucked under your knees or in 
the small of the back helps to ease the tension in 
tired muscles and so induce sleep. 

Another way to relieve tension after a nerve- 
trying day is to do something with the hands, such 
as knitting, crocheting, tatting or other simple 
manual tasks. The theory behind this is, that many 
small and repetitious movements requiring little or 
no mental effort are soothing and relaxing. Some 
people find a quiet game of cards in the evening 
lias a quieting effect, taking their minds off their 
personal problems. 

Leisurely preparations for bed, giving the face a 
rinse of tepid or cold water and a later cold cream 
rub of the face and neck will go far to relax taut 
muscles of the neck and face. A friend, when she 
is. all in, asks to have the back of her neck mas¬ 
saged. With a little skill and some practice one can 
soon learn to do this helpful treatment for another 
member of the family. A gentle and firm rubbing, 
extending out over the shoulders and the upper 
back, tends to bring a greater circulation of the 
blood, nerves are soothed and muscles relax. 

There are a number of ways and means to deal 
with that tired feeling—both for relaxing and sleep 
or giving yourself fresh energy to carry on when 
you must. Avoid mental turmoil; follow a sensible 
schedule that gets enough, but not too much done 
daily; discover those devices which are of the 
greatest help to you and use them when needed. 
Don’t worry unduly about tiredness—it is a natural 
and healthy symptom in most cases. Sometimes it 
is merely our minds balking at a difficult or dis¬ 
tasteful task or duty. Learn to distinguish between 
physical, nervous and mental fatigue and strive to 
keep a balance between your activities. If fatigue 
is extreme or unduly prolonged, then by all means 
consult a doctor.—Eleanor M. Marshall. V 
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Our urge to come to Gull Lake was stronger than 
logic. Here in an isolated wilderness we have made 
a home and found rich new satisfying experiences 
by LINDY FRASER 



A corner of the white sandy beach at siesta time on a lazy summer day. 


O N a bright October day in 1931 
my husband and I and our 
young son saw Gull Lake for 
the first time. It was one of the most 
memorable days in all our lives, be¬ 
cause, although we didn’t know it at 
the time, Gull Lake was to become 
the Place Beyond the Hill for us—that 
better place which exists in dreams 
for all of us, the place for which we 
all long, but few of us reach. 

We came with a definite purpose. 
We were in search of some place in 
Manitoba where our son would be free 
of asthma and hay fever. This search 
had gone on for years, and had taken 
us to many delightful corners of our 
province, none of which held the 
answer to our problem. Friends told 
us of Gull Lake and its clear spring 
water, white sand beach and clear 
surrounding woods of pine and birch. 
They warned us that the road was 
bad, but with a rainbow of hope beck¬ 
oning, we traveled many byways. We 
had come through Red River gumbo, 
Assiniboine mud, and over perilous 
rocks in the Winnipeg River area. We 
felt that one more bad road was in¬ 
significant. We had a sturdy little 
Whippet car that never failed us. 

So we packed a lunch basket and 
came to Gull Lake that October day— 
Peter and I, our son Douglas, his 
cousins Jack and Doris, and our little 


grey cat Warlock who accompanied 
us on all our expeditions. 

Gull Lake is sixty-five miles north¬ 
east of Winnipeg, along No. 1 high¬ 
way to Beausejour, then due north. 
When we left the highway we found 
ourselves in low-lying country where 
neat compact haystacks mushroomed 
in clumps over expansive rich 


meadows. The road tapered to a trail 
and the Whippet groaned through 
deep ruts, and panted nervously as it 
brought us safely over narrow ridges. 
The diminished trail pointed a feeble 
finger ahead—into the dark north of 
a little known and certainly un¬ 
traveled land. Peter’s face was grim. 
An uneasy atmosphere quelled my 
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gypsy exuberance for travel—on any 
trail—by any mode. When a wave of 
heavy peat smoke came rushing at us 
from blue muskeg to the east Warlock 
gave over l^is self-appointed task of 
licking at Douglas’ ear to crouch on 
the floor of the car and wail dismally 
with instinctive fear of fire. 

M ORE endless miles till the Whip¬ 
pet could no longer respond to 
Peter’s urging, and with a droop¬ 
eared attitude to this adventure 
swayed to one side, sagged all over, 
and lay panting for breath. That road 
was too much even for a hound. It 
was also too much for Peter. After a 
sympathetic examination of the 
hound’s tummy he exploded—“Well! 
You can have your Gull Lake! I 
wouldn’t go over this road again for 
anything!” 

Belligerently he stomped off to in¬ 
terview a native who stood leaning 
on a fence rail, gazing intently at us. 
“Flow far is it to Gull Lake?” 

Astonishment lightened stolid fea¬ 
tures for a moment. “Goll Lake!” the 


native exclaimed, as he eyed Peter ‘ 
searchingly for further signs of mental 
derangement. It was none of his con¬ 
cern. With a disinterested shrug of 
his shoulders he turned away, grunt¬ 
ing non-committally — “Straight nort’. 
Six, seven miles, maybe nine, ten—I 
dunno!” 

Twice more we asked direction and 
distance. Twice more we had similar 
replies. Miles were an undetermined, 
unnecessary measure in this land of 
limitless muskeg, and Gull Lake meant 
nothing to the few hardy souls whose 
lives were spent forcing back the mus- ' 
keg from a few acres here and there. 

O NCE Peter and the Whippet set 
their minds on a certain journey 
they didn’t like to be beaten. The 
Whippet, refreshed with a drink of 
ditch water, got its second wind, and 
the look of disappointment on all our 
faces when we thought Peter was go¬ 
ing to turn back was enough to bolster I 
his endurance, so they kept on con¬ 
quering the miles. Those miles were 
somewhat like Kipling’s in “Yellow 
Dog Dingo”—“never growing nearer, 
never growing farther, never arriving 
anywhere.” Ours differed in that we 
did eventually arrive at Gull Lake. 

After miles of twisting trails we 
rounded one more curve, and there 
we were—in another world. It was 
like nothing we had ever known be¬ 
fore. We landed on a beautiful green, ^ 
spring-fresh even in October. Beyond 
the green lay Gull Lake—a tranquil 
gem, its sparkling waters glittering in 
the crystal light, enhanced by a filigree 
setting of trees, with colors broken 
here and blended there, masterpiece 
of a deft artist. We were speechless 
with the surprise of it, awed by its 
sheer beauty. 

Half an hour in the clean sweet air 
convinced Douglas that here he could 
breathe freely. Before we had finished 
our picnic lunch we knew that we 
must always come back. We made 
enquiries about buying a lot, and, full 
of excitement, set out to choose the 
spot we wanted. We knew it the 
minute we saw it. It had always been 
ours, and now, at last, we had come 
to claim it. As we walked over its 
deep soft carpet of pine needles a gay 
little chickadee fussed along beside 
us, welcoming us with voluble hos¬ 
pitality, bustling from tree to tree. 

We bought the lot and acquired the 
chickadee. We built a little cottage 
where Douglas would spend his sum¬ 
mers, and where we would come for 
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weekends and vacations. We came for 
many years, and the road never 
seemed to matter very much, least of 
all to Peter. 

Through happy years Douglas grew 
up and Warlock became urbane. Gull 
Lake was in our blood—enriching with 
its iron of peace, cleansing with its 
clear springs, healing with scent of 
pine and balm of Gilead, invigorating 
with its appeal to eye and heart and 
soul. 

W HEN, on a day in 1946, Peter 
and I found it necessary to give 
up city life it was only natural for us 
to want to come to Gull Lake. We 
decided to buy a little more land and 
build a few cottages for summer 
rental, which would give us some in¬ 
come, surely. 

Soothed with the sedative promise 
of days and weeks and years at Gull 
Lake we let our hearts persuade us, 
against the advice of family and 
friends who held the view that a bad 
road was a serious handicap to a holi¬ 
day spot. They pointed out realisti¬ 
cally the dangers of isolation. But our 
urge to come to Gull Lake was I 
stronger than logic. To be sure, few ■ 
people had heard of Gull Lake. Lots 
were privately owned, and there were 
none of the usual beach attractions. 
We realized all this—but we also knew 


that once people found this place they 
always came back, and from this 
knowledge we drew our courage. 

At the eastern tip of the lake we 
found a beautiful bit of property 
which was ideal for our purpose. With 
a beach of white clean sand, the land, 
well treed, climbed sharply from the 
shore to a little rise which offered per¬ 
fect drainage and seemed a likely 
place for striking springs to provide a 
water supply. We had never really 
explored this spot before, mostly be¬ 
cause it was inaccessible through the 
tangle of undergrowth and deadfall. 
Safely screened behind this barricade 
were magnificent birches, large 
balsam, and a tight little thicket of 
protective spruce. I exclaimed—“Why! 
It’s a regular Walden Wood!” And so 
we named our camp. 

Again it was a day in October. Warm 
sun reached through thinning foliage, 
stirring rich mold and spicy ripened 
leaves to release their winey aroma. 
Excitement grew in us, and the plan 
lay fully revealed before us. There was 
the spot for our first cottage: one here, 
another there. Here we would sink a 
sand point. Penetrating deeper into the 
woods we saw the perfect setting for 
our dream house which would one 
day stand there—already landscaped, 
each birch correctly placed, our lake 
view framed majestically. Seeing all 
this we knew we had made the right 
decision. Already it belonged to us! 
We raced back to Winnipeg to inter¬ 
view the owner. 

There we met the first setback to 
our plan. Someone else had made the 
owner an attractive offer for all his 
holdings at Gull Lake, which included 
two separate lakeshore lots and about 
sixty acres of woodlot besides the bit 
of lake frontage we wanted. The 
owner wanted to sell, so we would 
have to act quickly. 

This was a blow. We had very little 
cash, but our minds were made up. 
We would rent our house in Winni¬ 
peg, get the cash surrender value of 
Peter’s bit of life insurance, and take 
the plunge. Instead of a small camp 


Imagine j Sparkling homemade 
jam in on|y H minutes 



Fresh-fruit taste.., 

50^b more jam...with 
Certo "sure results" recipes 


Whether you are an experienced jam and jelly 
maker or a beginner, your jam and jelly will have 
more of the natural fresh-fruit taste and color if you 
use Certo. A whole batch needs only about 
11 minutes cooking time and results will be sure. 

The reason? Because certo is natural fruit 
pectin. It’s the substance found in fruit (always 
in varying amounts) that makes jam and 
jelly “jell”. Follow the Certo recipes carefully 
and you’ll be sure of getting just the right amount 
of fruit pectin to make perfect jam and jelly. 

You’ll enjoy using Certo because — 


ONE MINUTE BOIL — Once your mixture comes to 
a full boil (it takes about 10 minutes) you boil hard for 
one minute only. No long, tedious boiling and stirring. 


BIGGER YIELD — You get up to 50% more glasses 
from the same amount of fruit. Your precious juice does 
not go off in steam as it does in long boiling. 


FRESH-FRUIT TASTE AND COLOR — You use fully 
ripe fruit instead of the under-ripe fruit called for in 
“long boil” recipes. The natural taste and color stay 
right in your jam and jelly. 


NO GUESSWORK — Results are sure every time if 
you follow Certo’s kitchen-tested recipes. 


Try this quick, 
easy recipe 


HOMEMADE STRAWBERRY JAM 


4 cups prepared fruit (about 2 
quarts ripe berries and 2 lemons) 


7 cups (3 lbs.) sugar 
1/2 bottle Certo fruit pectin* 


To prepare fruit. Crush completely, one layer rolling boil and boil hard one minute, stirring 

at a time, about 2 quarts fully ripe berries. constantly. Remove from heat; at once stir in 



Measure 3% cups into a large saucepan; add Certo. Then stir and skim by turns for 5 

14 cup lemon juice. minutes to cool slightly and prevent floating 

„ , . ... , - ., . fruit. Ladle into glasses. Paraffin at once. 

To make jam. Add sugar to fruit m saucepan. 

Mix well. Place over high heat, bring to a full, Yield — about 10 medium glasses (5 pounds). 

Or, if you prefer Certo Crystals, use recipe in Certo Crystals package. 
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Creamy ALPHA'S the 
milk to use • in cake 
mixes or favorite re* 
cipes. See how its 
richness and fresh, 
natural FLAVOR im* 
proves texture * gives 
you a better cake 
every time. 

Stock up on ALPHA 
today! 


Relieve HAY FEVER 

Hay Fever needn’t plague you with its 
sneezing and wheezing, its blowing and 
gasping, its itching irritation of eyes and 
ears. Get relief with Templeton’s RAZ- 
MAH as did Mrs. Wesley Branston, 
Dunnville, Ont. Since childhood, she 
suffered from Hay Fever. The older she 
got, the more she suffered. Then her 
druggist recommended RAZ-MAH. 

"The very first night I took RAZ- 
MAH,” Mrs. Branston writes, “I slept 
comfortably. When I awoke, my eyes 
and nose were dry. I haven't been 
troubled since!” 

Don’t suffer a day longer than you 
have to. For quick, safe relief from Hay 
Fever, take RAZ-MAH. Used by thou¬ 
sands. 79c, $1.50 at druggists. R-100 


REGULAR $6,00 VALUE 

ONLY $ 2 °o 

ALL-PURPOSE KITCHEN 

UTILITY Stock Almost 
KNIFE SOLD OUT 

Your response nearly depleted our present stock. 
This hand-forged, stainless, Swedish steel knife 
only available at this price while present stocks 
last. This Solingen-made knife has many uses, 
cutting bread, slicing tomatoes, etc. Tne best 
utility knife at any price. 

Order today . . . write or simply enclose this 
ad with your remittance or C.O.D. to . . . 

Solingen Corp. (Canada) Limited 

Port Credit, Ontario 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Nrnes jumpy? 

When edgy, over-stimu¬ 
lated nerves make you irri¬ 
table, or cause you restless 
sleep, perhaps it’s time to 
rest your nerves from the 
caffein in tea and coffee. 
to Postum. Postum con¬ 
tains no caffein, or any other stimu¬ 
lant. Delicious flavor. Instantly made 
in your cup. Costs less than a cent 
a cup. A product of General Foods. 

Drink Postum 
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site at a reasonable price we ended up 
with acres of lot and little capital. 

That winter was a nightmare of ill 
health and frustrations. But our cour¬ 
age was high, and bravely we faced 
the frustrations, staunchly pulling up 
the roots of the known and scattering 
the seeds for the unknown. Word of 
our plans got around, and when, sur¬ 
prisingly enough, we got applications 
for three rentals our enthusiasm went 
sky high. We bought lumber for a 
start—poor stuff at high prices. We 
began to shop for beds, blankets, 
dishes, sinks, stoves, pots and pans, but 
no one seemed to have any to sell. 
Down went our spirits, and we won¬ 
dered if we were crazy. 

We went through those winter 
weeks at a brisk canter, and some way 
managed to get over the hurdles of 
packing dishes, books, and all the 
accumulation of a lifetime. We rented 
our city house for the first of May. 
Everything we did from then on was 
so definite, so final. It was like a door 
slamming shut, locking itself behind 
us. As each packing box was nailed 
up the house took on a new, strange 
emptiness; our every step echoed in 
our consciousness till we longed to 
cry, in our loneliness and uncertainty. 

On the last day of April, our car 
oiled high with belongings, Peter and 
I along with Warlock left Winnipeg 
and started for Gull Lake—not just for 
a weekend—not just for a vacation— 
but for always. 

I T was raining when we left, and we 
were very tired. We knew the road 
would be bad, but we had no choice 
now—we must get to Gull Lake. The 
highway to Beausejour was hard-sur¬ 
faced, but when we got there and 
considered the last 26 miles ahead of 
us and saw a car hopelessly stuck, we 
decided not to attempt it without a 
full day for the drive. So we got a 
room at the hotel for the night. 

So, on May Day, after an excellent 
breakfast, we started on that muddy 
road north from Beausejour. Half way 
along we got stuck, and the road 
ahead looked positively impassable. 
Peter sloshed to the nearest farm and 
got the farmer to pull us through a 
stretch of a couple of miles of varying 
degrees of mud, for which he relieved 
us of ten dollars. Once again we were 
able to navigate on our own power. 

We finally arrived at camp, fam¬ 
ished, but happy. Warlock immedi¬ 
ately discovered a new mouse patch 
which demanded his undivided atten¬ 
tion. We stepped into our beloved 
cottage, and its familiar welcome 
seemed to imply a knowledge that we 
were here to stay. 

The little ruffles on the lake danced 
for joy and tossed gay bubbles at our 
feet. We felt like trespassers—our foot¬ 
prints the first to mark the smooth 
packed sand of the beach. We were 
severely chided by a pileated wood¬ 
pecker who left his stump in high 
dudgeon, and swooped with a defiant 
flourish into the balsams. The air was 
like wine. The sweet scent of pine 
and balsam came to us on the north¬ 
west wind like a kiss and an invita¬ 
tion. This was the breath of home. 

We felt small in the strange and 
powerful quiet. We were alone—here 
to enact the new drama of our lives; 
to work out for ourselves a new way 
of living. Our future was a challenge 
reaching to our very souls. We were 
no longer lonely, and we were in¬ 
tensely unafraid. 


We planned to build three cottages, 
which we had promised to have ready 
by July 12th for our first three fami¬ 
lies. We lost no time in getting 
started, but a new difficulty seemed to 
crop up every time we turned around. 
It was impossible to get help. Dis¬ 
couragements, uncertainties, long days 
of unfamiliar work, wearied bodies 
driven on by the sense of urgency. 
The days flew faster and faster. Prog¬ 
ress seemed slower and slower. We 
watched wet skies and shuddered. 
Rain fell with harsh intemperance. 
Saw blades doubled up against the 
defiant resistance of tough, soggy lum¬ 
ber, their edges dull after a few hours’ 
struggle, and precious time must be 
squeezed from some part of our wak¬ 
ing hours to sharpen them. The engine 
that powered the saw was tempera¬ 
mental as all-get-out, and almost 
human in its ability to choose the most 
inopportune times for its tantrums. 
When it was on good behavior the 
whine of the blade as it ripped 
through two-by-fours a n d slashed 
quick clean cuts in siding was sweet 
music to our ears. The sound of ham¬ 
mering of nails were to us the drum¬ 
beats of progress. 

Looking back to those days we find 
it hard to believe the amount we ac¬ 
complished. I wish I could put down 
on paper just what it was that gave us 
the power. We had it—we knew we 
had it, and it was a wonderful knowl¬ 
edge within us—with always the con¬ 
viction that we were doing the right 
thing. We visualized the things to be 
done and calculated the work re¬ 
quired. Whipped on by desperation, 
sheer will power turned struggle into 
achievement and enthusiasm engulfed 
the setbacks. 

T HREE cottages promised for July 
12th! That date blazed constantly 
in our minds with ominous closeness. 
We had another request for a cottage 
for the same date, so rented our own 
cottage. Now these folks asked if they 
could come a week ahead of schedule. 
Some way, somehow, we moved and 
rearranged stored crates, boxes and 
furniture heaped there. On July 5th 
we moved out and our tenants moved 
in. It seemed sacrilege to rent that 
cottage. 

Our first deadline met! 

July 12th was only a week away! 
Peter finally managed to get a neigh¬ 
bor across the lake to come and help 
him. We worked harder than ever, but 
with more confidence. Days were a 
frenzy of sawing, hammering and 
painting; nights blessed oblivion. The 
men finished the second cottage, and 


turned to the third and last. They 
finished the chimney, put in the sink, 
built cupboards around it, put on 
doors, screen doors, laid congoleum, 
put up partitions, and set up the 
stove. The days slipped by. 

Each day was hotter than the one 
before. The heavy air was suffocating. 
Each of us kept to his task, concen¬ 
trating with all the force that was in 
him. Our neighbor realizing, our 
anxiety, and knowing our enthusiasm, 
matched our hours with his, standing 
by us with a great loyalty and fine 
spirit for which we shall be eternally 
grateful. We shoved each soggy, hot 
day behind us. 

Came July the twelfth! 

It was hotter than the previous 
days had been—with a great unease of 
air and sky, a fear in our hearts. Three 
families were due to arrive. 

The first family came in the morn¬ 
ing, and they were delighted with 
everything. I felt better. The second 
family was to arrive later, and the 
third by the evening bus, where Peter 
would meet them. I followed the men 
to the third cottage, with dishpan, 
broom and mop. At last the curtains 
were up and the furniture in place 
by late afternoon. The sky had dark¬ 
ened, the air was stifling, and a glance 
at the sky showed clouds pregnant 
with storm. Nothing in the world 
seemed real. A horrible pressure every¬ 
where—pressure of heavy air-pressure 
of work—darkness pressing in on us— 
our ears filled with roars of thunder. 
Then came the rain! And with it the 
tenants for the second cottage, in a 
car that looked the length of half a 
cfty block, with a shiny red canoe 
atop. I was so excited I forgot my 
exhaustion. 

Suddenly I realized we had no place 
to live! We had been too busy to give 
the matter thought, too tired to care. 
That night I could have lain under a 
tree, cheerfully, even in the rain, and 
slept. We had built a small cottage, 
ten by twelve, which we called the 
“practice house,” and used for storage 
and paint shop. It was crowded with 
boxes, crates, sinks, stoves, screen 
doors and nail kegs. The floor was 
littered with oil and paint cans, and 
daubed with paint. It had no doors 
and the windows were just set in. 
Exactly an hour before Peter had to 
meet the bus, the men finished the 
third cottage. 

Peter too, now realized we had no 
place to live. So they cleared some 
space in the little paint shop, moved 
what could be moved out in that 
pouring rain, hung an inadequate 
(Please turn to page 57) 



Summer cottages set among trees was a major feat of first year of new enterprise, 







A tea table showing attractive arrangement of food and table appointments. 


Special feature events make demands on the hostess 9 
time and planning during June 

S YMBOLS and events associated them the same as any other 
with June make it one of the and garnish with appropriate!) 
busiest social months of the year. ite ™ s suc ' h ils crumbled hard-co 
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ations, club or group wind-up teas, 

bridal showers and wedding recep- Chilled Pinwheels 

tions. For some of these events the Remove crusts from top and 
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mg tor each person. One-halt pound ,, , . , . , , 

ot tea should be allowed for 50 people, t 

along with lj4 pints light cream and 

one pound cubed sugar. Two quarts Thimble Cookies 

each of pickles and olives will gener- V 2 c. butter 1 c. sifte 

ously serve 50. Vt c. sugar Nuts, cho 

Savory bites with tasty filling like 1 e SS> separated finely 

stuffed toasted mushroom caps, cheese k tsp ‘ fl avorin £ V 

rolls or toast fingers are well liked at Cream butter, add sugar grac 
a tea. Everything should be in tiny mix well. Add well beaten 
bite-size portions and with a look that flavoring and flour. Shape 

promises delicious eating. about the size of a walnut. E 

beaten egg white, then in finel) 
Open Sandwiches nuts. Dent in center with a 

These sandwiches are made with only Place on greased baking sheet 
the lower slice of bread. Otherwise make ( Please turn to page • 


Bake it with MAGIC and serve it with pride ! 


Yletter close the kitchen window when you open 
the oven door! This scrumptious Magic-made 
Shortcake is so delicate and feather-light it 
longs to take wings! Yet it holds its shape 
nobly as you drool on the crushed strawberries 
and pile high the snowy whipped cream. 

Heavenly days , what a feast! 

Yes, Madam, for baking that’s really festive , 
there’s no substitute for the good old Magic way! 
Four generations of Canadian women have 
proved that Magic Baking Powder makes the very 
best of your recipe, of your chosen ingredients. 
Keep Magic on hand for all your baking . . . 
cakes, cookies, cup cakes and biscuits. 


per average baking 


INDIVIDUAL STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKES 

Vs cup chilled shortening 
1 egg, well beaten 
Milk 

Soft butter or margarine 
Sweetened sliced strawberries 
Lightly-sweetened whipped cream 
6 whole strawberries 


2 cups sifted pastry flour 
or l /i cups sifted all-purposeflour 

314 tsps. Magic Baking Powder 
14 tsp. salt 

Pinch of grated nutmeg 

3 tbsps. fine granulated sugar 

Grease a cookie sheet. Preheat oven to 400° (hot). Mix and sift twice, then 
sift into a bowl, the flour. Magic Baking Powder, salt, nutmeg and sugar. 
Cut in the shortening finely. Combine the w r ell-beaten egg and 14 cup 
milk. Make a well in the flour mixture and add liquids; mix lightly with a 
fork, adding a little more milk, if necessary, to make a soft dough that is a 
little stiffer than a plain biscuit dough. Knead for 10 seconds on lightly- 
floured baking board and pat or roll out to % -inch thickness; shape with 
floured 214 -inch round cookie cutter. Arrange, well apart, on prepared 
cookie sheet; brush with milk. Bake in preheated oven 14 to 16 minutes. 
Split hot shortcakes and spread with butter or margarine; arrange bottom 
halves on individual serving plates and pile with sweetened sliced straw¬ 
berries; cover with top halves of shortcakes. Top each shortcake with a 
spoonful of whipped cream—or with more fruit and cream—and add a 
whole berry. Yield—6 shortcakes. 
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Manufacturers Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


“God could have made a better berry but doubtless God never did, 
In praise of the strawberry by Izaak W alton in preface 
to The Complete Angler 


Combine crumbs and sugar. Add 
melted butter. Blend well. Pour Va c. 
crumb mixture into an empty, buttered 
48-oz. (large fruit juice can) that has 
been cleaned and dried. Press mixture 
firmly into an even layer on bottom of 
can. Save Va c. crumbs for top. Press re¬ 
maining crumbs around sides of can with 
hands. Press firmly. Chill in freezer until 
ready to fill with strawberry mixture. Beat 
egg yolks till thick, then add condensed 
milk and blend. Add lemon juice and 
crushed strawberries. Mix thoroughly. 
Beat egg whites until stiff and fold in 
strawberry mixture. Pour into graham 
cracker lined can. Top with % c, crumbs 
and freeze overnight. Before serving cut 
bottom from can. Run knife around edge 
of crust and push roll through tin. Cut 
in 8 slices and serve immediately. 


S TRAWBERRIES and cream have 
long been a favorite dessert, but 
new combinations such as straw¬ 
berries with cottage or cream cheese, 
strawberries and ice cream or straw¬ 
berries in milk puddings are equally 
delicious. June is celebrated as “Dairy 
Foods” month in Canada. Since it also 
happens to be strawberry time, it is 
appropriate to introduce some new 
combinations. 

Frozen strawberry roll combines a 
crumb pie-shell mixture and an ele¬ 
gant creamy strawberry filling. It’s 
made quick-as-a-wink with sweetened 
condensed milk. Try packing the 
graham cracker crumb mixture into a 
large empty fruit juice can. An empty 
soda bottle helps do the packing easily 
and gives a crunchy lining to the big 
48-ounce can. Then pour in the straw- 
berry-cream filling and freeze the 
whole dessert. At serving time, unveil 
your triumph easily, by cutting the 
bottom out of the can and loosening 
the roll with a knife. 

Strawberry seafoams are basically 
lemon cottage cheese custards baked in 
individual cups and served cool, with 
fresh strawberry sauce. There can be 
many variations of the seafoams to 
make throughout the summer as other 
fresh fruits appear for use. For a tasty, 
colorful item to serve at a tea or in¬ 
formal get-together, try strawberry 
vanilla tarts. They are easy to make 
and easy to serve. 

Homemade strawberry sodas are 
even better than the drugstore variety. 
For each soda use 4 T. crushed, sweet¬ 
ened strawberries, 1 T. table or whip¬ 
ped cream, carbonated water and 2 
scoops of ice cream. In a tall glass mix 
the fruit and cream. Then fill the glass 
full of carbonated water, stir slightly 
and add ice cream. Topped with whip¬ 
ped cream and a cherry this is really 
special. 

Frozen Strawberry Roll 

IV 2 c. graham 1 (15 oz. ) can 

cracker crumbs sweetened con- 

3 T. sugar .densed milk 

Va c. melted butter 1 c. crushed 
2 eggs, separated strawberries 
Vi c. lemon juice 


Strawberry Seafoams 

2 T. soft butter 1 T. flour 

3 A c. sugar Vi tsp. salt 

2 tsp. grated Vi c. lemon juice 

lemon rind 1 pt. fresh 

3 eggs, separated strawberries 

1 c. cottage 2 T. sugar 

cheese 

Cream butter, sugar and lemon rind 
together. Beat egg yolks and cottage 
cheese together until curds are fine. Then 
add to butter-sugar mixture and blend 
well. Add flour, salt, lemon juice. Mix 
thoroughly. Whip egg whites until stiff, 
then fold into cheese mixture. Pour into 
6 buttered custard cups, in pan of hot 
water. Bake in slow oven (325° F.) 30 
to 40 minutes. Custard is done when a 
silver knife inserted into center comes 
out clean. Remove cups from pan of 
water. When slightly cool, ease bustards 
out of cups with a knife onto individual 
dessert plates. Top with sweetened straw¬ 
berries. 

Strawberry Vanilla Tarts 

1 pt. fresh straw- 1 pkg. vanilla 

berries pudding 

Vi c. sugar 2 tsp. grated 

1 T. quick-cooking orange rind 

tapioca 6 baked pastry 

1 T. lemon juice tart shells 

2 c. milk 

Wash and hull strawberries. Then 
crush 1 c. strawberries and mix with 
sugar, tapioca and lemon juice in sauce¬ 
pan. Cook berry mixture over medium 
heat, stirring constantly until thickened 
and clear. Cool. Prepare vanilla pudding 
with milk, according to package direc- 


104 Cupg of dreamy- smooth cocoa 


For Your FREE Copy of FRY’S Famous 
Recipe Book, write to: FRY-CADBURY 
LTD.,. Dept. CG, Montreal, Quc. 


For cooking ...baking 
or beverage making. 


FRY! 


Helpful Suggestions for solving many farm problems are found in 
every issue of The Country Guide. 


HOW MANY FAMILIES 
WOULD YOUR FARM SUPPORT? 


1 HE FARMER with more than one child is faced with the problem of 
how to divide his estate fairly when he dies. Usually the farm will 
support only one family in comfort and the question is how can the 
other children be provided for. & 

More land may be the answer but . \\ 

that is often very expensive /^) 

and difficult to obtain. U/ 

The practical answer is a I 

life insurance plan which 
will provide a suitable cash 

legacy for those children J Jli \\' 

who will not inherit the \ \ )J /, ' U pT 

farm. The Man from 'VyrjJ & 

Manufacturers in your U I 

community will ^ 
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EXTRA ADVANTAGES 



Powerfully Effective and Long- 
lasting—yet so safe to usel 


Zonitors, the convenient, easy method 
of ensuring feminine hygiene. These 
dainty, greaseless vaginal suppositories 
completely deodorize, guard against 
infection and will kill every germ they 
touch. Yet Zonitors are absolutely safe 
to the most delicate tissues. Enjoy their 
e.xtra advantages today, inexpensively! 



At teething time baby very often suffers the 
added discomfort of constipation. Try 
Steedman’s Powders, the standby of mothers 
for over 100 years, they act safely and effec¬ 
tively as a gentle laxative. 


FREE BOOKLET: "Hints to Mothers” on 
request. Write to the distributors: Laurentian 
Agencies, Dept. T-2, St. Jean Baptiste St., 
Montreal. 


C^STtEEDMAN’S 

*)eetfling ttfteens POWDERS 


Look for the double EE symbol on the package. 



THE FIRST AID KIT IN AJAR 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 


"FLAVORED" water 
is a daily cost 

Bitter coffee, cloudy tea, unappetizing 
foods, all these — plus rust-spotted 
fabrics, clogged water pipes, heaters, 
boilers, and metallic-tasting drinking 
water — are the DAILY COSTS of 
rust in the water supply. These can 
be eliminated with a DIAMOND IRON 

Removal Filter. Write: 

OSHKOSH FILTER AND SOFTENER CO. 
(CANADA) LTD. 

BRANDON (Dept. C) MANITOBA 


tions and add grated orange rind. Cool. 
Fill tarts two-thirds full with cooled pud¬ 
ding. Fold whole strawberries into cooked 
berry mixture until all are glazed. Heap 
glazed strawberries on pudding in shells 
and pour any remaining syrup over ber¬ 
ries. 


Strawberry Tartlets 

12 slices bread V 2 c. granulated 
4 T. butter, sugar 

Vi c. granulated V 2 pt. whipping 
sugar cream 

1 pt. strawberries 

Prebeat oven to 350° F. Trim crusts 
from bread with kitchen scissors. Spread 
both sides with butter and sprinkle with 
granulated sugar. Fit slices of bread into 
muffin 6ns. Bake in preheated oven until 
lightly browned. Fill tartlets with straw¬ 
berries sweetened with V 2 c. sugar and 
top with whipped cream and whole ber¬ 
ries. Makes 12 tartlets. 


Strawberry lee Cream 

24 marshmallows 1 c. evaporated 
2 c. strawberries, milk chilled icij 

fresh or frozen cold 

Melt marshmallows in top of double 
boiler ox er hot water. Mash strawberries 
and add to marshmallows. Cool. Whip 
evaporated milk in chilled bowl until stiff. 
Add strawberry-marshmallow mixture 
and beat until fluffy. Pour into 2 re¬ 
frigerator trays and freeze, with control 
set at coldest spot. Makes 8 to 10 serv¬ 
ings. V 


Teas and Receptions 

Continued from page 53 

in moderate oven (350° F.) for 5 min¬ 
utes and dent again. Bake 15 minutes. 
Fill with jelly while still hot. 



Tempting 


| 'Xupai'/i'.Apicz 


BUNS 


Easy to make ... 
delicious piping hot! 


Butter Tabs 


1 c. butter 
1 c. sugar 
1 egg, separated 
V 2 tsp. lemon juice 
Grated rind of 1 
lemon 


Grated rind of 1 
orange 

1 c. sifted flour 
'4 c. finely crushed 
corn flakes or 
soybean flakes 


Cream butter and sugar thoroughly. 

| Add egg yolk and all the flavoring. Beat 
| well. Add sifted flour and heat until very j 
! light. Chill thoroughly. Shape into small 
halls, dip in slightly beaten egg white and 
J roll in crushed com flakes. Place on j 
| greased baking sheet one inch apart and j, 
hake in a moderate oven (350° F.) for j 
J 30 minutes. 



Chinese Chews 


c. sifted flour 
tsp. baking 
powder 

c. stoned dates, 
chopped 


V\ tsp. salt 

1 c. chopped 
walnuts 

2 eggs 

1 c. sugar 


Sift flour with baking powder, sugar 
and salt. Add dates and nuts. To this 
mixture add eggs, which have been 
beaten un61 light. Spread as thinly as 
possible in well greased shallow pan and 
hake in moderate oven (350° F.) for 20 
minutes. W hen baked, cut into small 
squares and roll into halls. Then roll in 
fine, granulated sugar. 

Butter Tarts 


! ‘I egg 

I 1 c. brown sugar 

1 c. currants 

2 T. butter 


1 tsp. vanilla 
h 2 tsp. lemon 
flavoring 
Vi tsp. salt 


Beat egg, add sugar, salt, vanilla and 
lemon flavoring; continue beating until 
mixture is full of bubbles. Wash currants, 
fold in with melted butter. .Line small 
muffin tins with rounds of flaky pastry. 
Drop mixture from teaspoon into tart 
shells. Bake 12 to 15 minutes in 400° F. 
oven until filling is set and pastry nicely 
browned. V 


Whether von serve them fresli from the overi for tea- 
time snacks, or toasted and generously buttered for break¬ 
fast. the whole family will cheer when vou serve delicious, 
fragrant Sugar n’ Spice Buns. They’re easy to make, too, 
with Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast... so when you 
bake at home, why not surprise your family with this 
sugar ’n’ spice treat ? 



SUGAR ’N’ SPICE BUNS 

Makes 32 buns 


Wash and dry 

3 /a cup seedless raisins 
.% cup currants 

Scald 

1 cup milk 

Remove from heat and stir in 

Vs cup shortening 
V 1 cup granulated sugar 

Cool to lukewarm. 

In the meantime, measure into a large bowl 
Vi cup lukewarm water 

2 teaspoons granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. 

Sprinkle with contents of 

2 envelopes Fleischmann's Active 
Dry Yeast 

Let stand 1 0 minutes, THEN stir well. 

Sift together 3 times 

2 cups once-sifted all-purpose flour 
IV 2 teaspoons salt 
2 teaspoons ground cinnamon 
Vi teaspoon grated nutmeg 
Va teaspoon ground cloves 
Stir the lukewarm milk mixture and 
1 well-beaten egg 
info the yeast mixture. 

Stir in the sifted dry ingredients and beat until 
smooth and elastic. Stir in the fruits and beat well. 


Work in 

2 V 2 cups more (about) once-sifted 
all-purpose flour 

Turn out on lightly-floured board and knead 
dough until smooth and elastic. 

Place in a greased bowl and brush lightly with 
melted butter or margarine. 

Cover and set dough in warm place, free from 
draft and let rise until doubled in bulk—about 
1 Vi hours. Punch down dough. Divide dough in 
half. Form each half of dough into a roll 16 
inches long. Cut each roll into 16 pieces. Form 
into balls and place 16 balls in each of two 
greased 8-inch square cake pans. 

Brush liberally with melted butter or margarine. 
Combine 

Vi cup granulated sugar 
1 teaspoon ground cinnamon 

and sprinkle buns with this mixture. Cover and 
let rise until a little more than doubled in bulk— 
about 1 !4 hours. Bake in a moderate oven, 
350°, 30 to 35 minutes. 
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A COMPLETE 

ADVERTISING PRODUCTION SERVICE 


limited 


rapid grip and 

TORONTO MONTREAL 


OTTAWA WINNIPEG 


Create individual designs with novel stitching 


Design No. E-PE-8056 

Embroidered organdy apron for new 
bride or homemaker. Delicate and 
feminine, apron is ideal when enter¬ 
taining. Waistband daintily smocked, 
flowers embroidered on skirt. For 
prettiest effect, choose pastel organdy. 
Materials: 1 skein each of white, dark 
green, light brown embroidery cotton, 
2 skeins yellow, crewel needle, 1 yard 
organdy — 45 inches wide, sewing 
thread, smocking transfer pattern with 
dots spaced % inch apart. Design No. 
E-PE-8056. Price 10 cents. 


Design No. C-TW-351 

How colorful and attractive this set 
will look in bathroom! Gay, crocheted 
daisies sewn on towels and facecloth. 
For a standard 3-piece set make 10 
large, 9 medium, 13 small and 8 half 
daisies. Choose shades to harmonize 
with preferred color scheme. Ma¬ 
terials: Pearl cotton size 5: 3 balls 
blue, 2 balls pink, 1 each of orange, 
rose, yellow, green, crochet hook No. 
7. Design No. C-TW-351. Price 10 
cents. 


CLEANS, FRESHENS, SANITIZES, 

_ Nothing equals Gillett’s Lye for quick 

( effective outhouse cleaning! Simply 

m/r sprinkle in half a regular-size can of 
Gillett’s each week! It helps keep 
\\\ flies away, destroy contents and 
^ \\\ odors. Takes only 10 seconds, costs 

1 -o^o- on b’ a f ew cents. 

I IS\\\ IDEAL FOR GENERAL CLEANING 

* \\\ Two tablespoons of Gillett’s per 
*V\ W\\ gallon of water makes a powerful 

•ArS* S'* i \\\ cleansing solution . . . floats out 

I J \\\ grease and grime . . . actually 

H \\\ kills harmful bacteria on contact! 

i XT' \\\ Ideal for housework and farm 

\ \U buildings. 


Design fNo. 

Here is a smart cloche hat, bag and 
belt set to. accessorize your outfits. 
Gives a fresh look to last season’s dress 
or blouse and skirt. Set looks equally 
charming in dark or pastel colors. In 
making items, use double thread 
throughout. Materials: 7 balls cronita, 
crochet hook No. 4, assorted sequins 
and beads, velvet ribbon — % inch 
wide, 8 large hooks, 4 snap fasteners, 
1 spool elastic thread. Design No. 
CS-389. Price 10 cents. 


T»w«. * o«’’,, 

'o«o«'Q **L 


Design No. CS-369 l *' " 

Novel potholders ^ 

make useful addition to Ahi. 

/ \<^ Tp 

each of black, red, 5 

other colors, crochet hook, bone ring. Design No. CS-369. Price 10 cents. 


• CREATIVE ARTISTS 


RUBBER, 

PARA-PLASTIC PLATES 


COMMERCIAL 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 


STEREOTYPERS 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


NEWSPAPER FEATURES 


ELECTROTYPERS 


ADVERTISING SERVICES 


WAX LINE ENGRAVERS 


MOTION PICTURE AND 
TELEVISION PRODUCTION 


OFFSET PLATES 


Address orders to The Country Guide Needlework Department, 
Vaughan Street, Winnipeg 2, Manitoba. 
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Beyond the Hill 

Continued from page 52 

screen door over the entrance, cut a 
hole in the wall for a stove pipe, and 
set up a little “Rancher” stove. I 
moved in with the remains of a roast 
we had had for dinner, followed by a 
wet, bewildered, unhappy little grey 
cat. Peter went off to meet the bus. 
The storm increased in fury. That cot¬ 
tage was very small, and seemed to be 
all windows. Rain slashed at it, wicked 
lightning spotlighted me there. Thun¬ 
der hurled itself in wild pursuit with 
shattering intensity. 

But storm or no storm, folks go on 
vacation. Peter was soon home with 
our third family. After he got them 
comfortably installed, and finished his 
camp duties, he came hurrying anx¬ 
iously to see how I had weathered the 
agonies of work and storm. 

Someway we had made the dead¬ 
line! What did it matter if we were 
crowded in with screen doors .and 
packing cases in a tiny hovel! The 
twelfth of July was over. It had taken 
with it the urgency of our work even 
as its culmination of storm cleared 
the way for a summer of perfect 
camping weather. 

In our first moments there I called 
the little cottage “The Hovel.” The 
name stuck, though we intended 
before it was built to name it “Little 
Hiawatha.” We lived there three 
months, built it around us. Before 
many weeks it was completely and 
conveniently equipped with sink, 
shelves, cupboards, icebox and chim¬ 
ney. It became elegant besides, acquir¬ 
ing a veranda with a drop table, deck 
chairs and lounge. 

As we relaxed and had time to think 
again I thought often of that line 
someone had written—“The blessing 
of earth is work.” 

Through the work and stress of 
those crowded days we were su¬ 
premely conscious that for the first 
time in our lives that we were in the 
woods in the springtime. We saw the 
ice go out on our little lake. We heard 
the first loon’s laugh and rushed to 
the shore to laugh with him. We woke 
to a chorus of rollicking birds and 
worked to an accompaniment of sweet 
birdsong all day long. Each evening 
the whippoorwill announced the ap¬ 
proach of dusk. The great blue heron 
sailed low over the lake to his night¬ 
time rendezvous. Little tree toads 
chattered noisily and frogs boomed. 
We watched the turtles swimming by, 
round heads sticking straight out of 
the water like periscopes, and were 
fascinated by the diving skill of the 
water witch. The loneliness of the 
prairies came to us in the mud-sucking, 
dull-thudding, squdgy sound of the 
bittern’s strange love song. 

The little woods plants bloomed in 
shy splendor before the concealing 
leaves came out on the trees. Bracken 
spread fresh covers over last year’s 
drab beds. Fat glossy buds burst, scat¬ 
tering the perfume of new leaves to 
mingle with the lavish scent of wild 
fruit blossom. The breath of the earth 
came round us as warmth and moisture 
unlocked the fragrance of the woods. 

Our first summer was a glorious ex¬ 
perience, surrounded as we were by 
interested neighbors, enthusiastic ten¬ 
ants, and happy youngsters. Our first 
tenants had come and gone. They told 
their friends and the friends came. 


When Labor Day came every corner | 
was full, and when yet more people ! 
came we vacated our little cottage for i 
them, and happily spread a mattress j 
on the floor of the garage.. 

What if we didn’t sleep? We were 
launched in business! We began to 
realize the possibilities of our venture. 
We felt sure that here, we could best 
obtain any measure of health there 
might be allotted to us. We were 
happy, and we felt important. 

The dwindling summer left me with 
only one desire. I wanted to stay, to 
rest and read and rest again through 
days and weeks and months—to drink 
my fill of winter sunsets—to wander 
through the woods—to wind myself 
into a cocoon of isolation, and wait for 
spring. Peter wouldn’t hear of it. 
“What? So far from a doctor? You’re 
crazy, woman!” was his answer to 
that. Finally I convinced him that a j 
winter in the woods was exactly what 
we both needed. All the same, it was 
with forebodings that he began work 
on another cottage, winterizing as he 
built. 



S EPTEMBER was a month of 
gleaming days, full of warmth and 
brilliance, freshening dews and soft 
mists. Morning after morning we step¬ 
ped out of The Hovel right into the 
midst of a glorious sunrise. There 
seemed more color than the sky could 
hold, so it wiped its brushes on our 
hillside, and left color everywhere, on 
trees, on shrubs, and splashed on the 
path. The very air was full of it. The 
tang of that dewy crisp air was a cool 
refreshing shower to tired bodies. We 
snuffed our fill of it, and loitered over 
breakfast. 

The days were magnificent, but the 
moonlight nights were pure wizardry. 
The moon drew etchings of tall pop¬ 
lars, and laid them across our camp 
trail. We heard the deer bound past 
The Hovel into the covering woods. 


absurdly afraid, merely because he 
knew we were there. The loon’s laugh 
was loud in the stillness; ducks 
chuckled complacently. The whip¬ 
poorwill was riotously happy, pouring 
out his song faster and faster till he 
tripped over his own tongue. Then he 
rested, and started in again. Night or 
day — complete enchantment. The 
peace, the quiet, the beauty of the 
place saturated us with comfort. 

In mid-October we moved into our 
winter cottage, and a feeling of se¬ 
curity settled about us. Everything 
seemed in tune with our lives. The 



Bambi greets delighted small guests, 
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Forgive him...it’s Lipton 
Chicken Noodle 


Youngsters of all ages go for Lipton Chicken Noodle 
Soup in a big way. And small wonder. Those golden 
egg noodles, that rich chicken-y broth soon take the 
edge off a fellow’s appetite. 

Why is Lipton so rich in flavour? Because you make 
it yourself—in a few minutes—right on your own 
stove. It tastes home-made because it is home made. 

(No one can call you a can-opener cook when you 
serve Lipton Chicken Noodle!) 

Nourishing too! That extra rich chicken broth is 
really good for children. And busy, once-a-week shop¬ 
pers find it convenient too. Those neat foil packages of 
Lipton are so easy to carry and so easy to store. 

Why don’t you treat your family this very week to 
some Lipton Chicken Noodle Soup? 

THE WHOLE FAMLLY MIL ME.. 

LIPTON CHICKEN NOODLE 


... MORE AND BETTER SOUP FOR LESS MONEY! 
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winds could blow; the snow could fall. 
We greeted each day with eagerness. 

We listened to the lake as it kept 
up a constant growling and complain¬ 
ing as the ice deepened. We heard 
great booms when the ice cracked. 
The hooting of the owl, the drumming 
of the partridge, the howl of wolves 
were the sounds we heard. The ticking 
of the clock gave us a new sense of 
time. We were fascinated by the in¬ 
finity of winter storms. We gathered 
the nights of peace and content about 
us and wintered snugly. 

Out of that first year we shaped the 
pattern for our lives here, and as our 
enterprise expands we enlarge the pat¬ 
tern. Camp has grown steadily, and 
we now have eight housekeeping cot¬ 
tages, an ice house, a boat house, and 
a permanent dwelling for ourselves. 
We have three wells of clear spring 


water. Our beach is lively with four 
boats, a water slide for the youngsters, 
bright chairs and benches and an 
awning-covered seat for grown-ups. 

There is much we miss from our city 
life. Though life here is simple, it has 
not always been easy. During our first 
six years our washings were done out¬ 
side. We had no room inside for a 
gasoline-powered machine. Skies are 
not always blue when soiled linens 
mount. We have repeatedly been 
thrown on our own resources, but 
Peter’s ingenuity invariably rescues us 
and on we go. 

We have marched right alongside 
Manitoba in a steadily increasing 
tourist business. As we whittled away 
at our piece of wilderness, and added 
cottage after cottage, the province has 
carefully scrutinized holiday and tour¬ 
ist areas. Roads were improved, and 


finally, in 1954, a hard-surfaced high¬ 
way reached us and stretched across 
our 60 acres on. its way to Grand 
Beach. Electric power lines came. 

Aware of the risk in our winter 
isolation, we did not wait for the 
province in the matter of a telephone. 
Peter and our good friend, Claude 
Brereton built our own little “bush 
telephone line” to connect us with our 
nearest neighbors. It is a wonderful 
contraption which took the dangerous 
edge off our isolation. Invigorated with 
this defense we felt like the famed 
mouse of old who struck his chest and 
boldly cried, “Bring on your cat!” But 
not satisfied to let it rest there, we 
applied for telephone service. And lo! 
the miracle happened! The world is on 
our doorstep! 

We can claim no foresight in our 
choice of this location, yet had we 


known what the years would bring we 
could not have chosen better. We are 
in the midst of Manitoba’s lake area, 
but nowhere could you equal our little 
spring-fed lake. Our register proudly 
establishes the fact that people come 
from Campbell River, from Vancouver, 
Edmonton, Calgary and Saskatoon, 
from Brandon, Neepawa and Reston, 
Fort William, Toronto, Ottawa and 
Montreal, to holiday at Walden Wood. 

There is no measure for success in 
such a life as ours. Our success is in 
work well done, achievement in spite 
of our years, in good living—full of 
the richness of experience that people 
bring us, the satisfaction of financial 
rewards, in the happiness of creation 
and fulfilment. 

Living close to the earth content¬ 
ment has come to us in our Place Be¬ 
yond the Hill. V 



OH ^GREYHOUND VACATION 


LOOK AT THESE LOW ROUND-TRIP FARES 


TO \FROM 
Vancouver 

WINNIPEG 

REGINA 

SASKATOON 

CALGARY 

EDMONTON 

$49.95 

$44.95 

$41.95 

$26.90 

$29.90 

San Francisco 

73.60 

73.60 

71.70 

55.75 

58.90 

Los Angeles 

75.95 

79.90 

79.90 

65.45 

68.60 

Calgary 

40.25 

23.95 

20.20 


9.65 

Winnipeg 


17.95 

23.80 

40.25 

40.25 

Toronto 

47.20 

56.55 

64.45 

76.60 

76.60 

New York 

66.25 

75.25 

83.60 

97.15 

97.15 


GREYHOUND ESCORTED TOURS 

Include a trained guide for the entire trip, hotel accom¬ 
modation, sightseeing tours, baggage-tipping and some 
meals. Tours leave Seattle July 9, 23; Aug. 6, 20. 

For example 


SEATTLE TO LOS ANGELES 
per person - twin basis 
12 days 
11 nights 

Return Fare - CALGARY TO 
SEATTLE 

Total low cost for 
Greyhound Escorted Tour 


$171.95 

$26.90 

$198.85 



GREYHOUND 
INDEPENDENT TOURS! 

Tailored to meet your needs! Tour price 
includes round trip transportation, hotel 
accommodation and sightseeing tours in 
interesting cities. 

For example 

EDMONTON TO LOS ANGELES 
15 days 
13 nights 


$125.00 


SAN LUIS OBISPO * 

SANTA BARBARA 

los Angeles'* 


For full information contact your 
Greyhound Agent or Independent 
Travel Agent. 



^Tooth-Blush 'Tlicks 

A FREQUENT complaint of home¬ 
makers is that small, irritating 
household tasks seem to con¬ 
sume an endless amount of time and 
energy. One of the handiest helpers 
in the “small job” field is the family’s 
old tooth brushes. After their tenure of 
office in the bathroom, tooth brushes 
have a whole new life ahead of them 
as cleaning agents. A recent survey by 
a chemical company listed 222 dif¬ 
ferent jobs a tooth brush could per¬ 
form with ease and efficiency. If your 
old tooth brushes are made of nylon 
you can be assured of even longer 
service since nylon bristles are strong 
and hard-wearing. 

The advantages of a tooth brush 
for cleaning toasters or sewing ma¬ 
chines is fairly well known. And there 
are practically no electrical appliances 
around the home that don’t have a 
spot or corner that’s difficult to get at 
and to clean. Frequently a tooth brush 
is the answer. 

The mortar between the tiles of a 
fireplace is another cleaning problem 
that lends itself to tooth-brush care, 
as do tricky corners of windows. Pic¬ 
ture frames are easily cleaned with a 
tooth brush, while intricately pat¬ 
terned silver that seems impossible to 
clean with a soft cloth, responds 
readily to the tooth-brush treatment. 
When it comes to children’s toys, this 
method again is helpful. 

Even the handle of the old tooth 
brush can be a helper around the 
home. With slight alterations it may 
become a non-conducting screw driver, 
a letter opener and used as a hole- 
maker for garden seeds. 

An old tooth brush can be a handy 
tool indeed. Let’s take advantage of it. 

On the artistic side, a tooth brush 
can be used to create very lovely and 
unusual “spatter” paintings. Cut care¬ 
fully from a magazine or, old Christ¬ 
mas or birthday card an object which 
shows a clearly defined outline, such 
as a rabbit or fir tree. With straight 
pins tack the picture in position to a 
piece of paper or cardboard. Then 
mix some water color paint—any color 
will do. Dip the tooth brush into the 
color and rub the brush over a piece 
of fine wire screen (a strainer is good). 
The paint will be distributed over the 
paper in a spattered effect. Spatter 
painting is fun for children on rainy 
days and many adults make their own 
Christmas cards using the tooth-brush 
method. V 








No. 1461—For the happiest of days, a graceful princess wedding 
dress with V-neckline, short drop sleeves and full, full skirt. Dress 
may be made floor length with long tapered sleeves. Same basic pat¬ 
tern is suitable for bridesmaids’ dresses. Pattern for headdress and 
veil included. Sizes 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18. Size 14 requires 6% 
yards 36-inch material. Price 50 cents. 

No. 1460—Going away ensemble. Slim fitting torso style dress has 
high square neckline at front, becoming V-shape at back, full, bouf¬ 
fant skirt. Easy-swinging coat shows % length sleeves and small, pert 
collar. Sizes 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18. Size 14 requires 11 yards 
36-inch material for dress and coat. Price 50 cents. 

No. 1633—For little sister, comfortable long-torso dress. Portrait 
neckline at front, V at back with ribbon ties. Full gathered skirt worn 
over crinoline is dainty and pretty. Sizes 7, 8, 10, 12, 14. Size 10 
requires 2% yards 36-inch material plus Vz yard contrasting fabric for 
collar. Price 35 cents. 

No. 1580—A charming dress for the bride’s mother, can be made 
street or evening length. Modified princess style, dress features V-neck, 
soft gathers at bust line, short drop sleeves and graceful 6-gore skirt. 
Choose cotton or rayon lace over taffeta or satin. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 
20, 40, 42, 44. Size 18 requires AVz yards 36-inch material. Price 50 
cents. 

No. 4137—A feminine petticoat to wear under wedding dress or 
other full skirted outfits. Fits smoothly over hips, then flares gently to 
135 inches at lower edge. May be made half length. Sizes 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 18. Size 14 requires 2% yards 36-inch material. Price 35 

cents. 

No. 4972—This negligee will delight a bride. Made from cotton or 
nylon and trimmed with lace, gown is pretty yet practical. From same 
pattern make a duster or belted housecoat. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. 
Size 16 requires AV 4 yards 36-inch material. Price 35 cents. 

No. 1613.—Mop and clean to your heart’s content in this pretty and 
useful dress. Sleeveless, pointed collar and 4-gore skirt. Sizes 12, 14, 
16, 18, 20. Size 16 requires 4V2 yards 36-inch material. Price 35 cents 


4137 


Patterns are printed with instructions in English. French and German. 
State size and number for each pattern. 

Note price, to be included with order. 

Write name and address clearly. 

Order Simplicity Patterns from The Country Guide Pattern Service. 
Winnipeg 2, Man., or direct from your local dealer. 
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Changes in a material way, must and do come, 
as I found when revisiting our old farm house 
by ANN BAKER 


I was pondering as to what to say 
when we entered the hall. It was then 
that I saw them! 

“Thank goodness,” I murmured, for 
there in the front window were the 
little stained glass panes I had always 
called my colored pictures. 

“It’s wonderful!” I said with feel¬ 
ing. My brother smiled happily think¬ 
ing I had referred to the remodelling. 

My brother’s four children burst in 
with shouts and ripples of laughter. 
My heart sang. I realized that although 
the stained glass panes were the only 
specially remembered features of 
material things that remained; the old 
house was still the scene of happiness 
it had always been. Its face has been 
lifted but its heart remains the same. V 


O UR farm house in northern Al¬ 
berta is celebrating its 35th 
birthday this year. I wonder if 
it is overawed by all the changes that 
have taken place within its walls. 

After an absence of 15 years I could 
not imagine what to expect. I pictured 
the old house and furniture we had 
known as children. 

We stepped into what had been 
our “back kitchen.” I began my search 
for something familfcir. This was where 
I had spent many hours piling wood 
into the large box Dad had built in 
the corner. What I now beheld bore 
no resemblance to our back kitchen. 
There where the wood box had been 
now stood a beautiful electric range. 

Our basement had been a hole in 
the ground which had been boarded 
up. It was there that we had buried 
vegetables in bins of sand in readiness 
for the long, cold winters. It was 
there that Mother had stored row upon 
row of home canned fruits, vegetables, 
pickles, jams, and jellies. Where the 
fruit shelves had been now stood a 
home freezer filled with frozen foods 
of the same varieties Mother had 
canned. Perhaps the old house won¬ 
dered what the younger generation 
was coming to the first time it saw 
them freeze perfectly good food. 

We climbed the stairs to continue 
our tour. Someone flicked the lights 
on. My thoughts flitted back to 'the 
coal oil lamps we had known. Gone 
were the days of wick trimming and 
globe shining. 

The kitchen had been completely 
transformed. The modern cabinets, 
double sink, refrigerator, and auto¬ 
matic washer and ironer had driven 
out such old friends as the enamel 
dish pan, the ice box, wash tubs, and 
wash boards, to say nothing of the sad 
irons we had toted from stove to iron¬ 
ing board and back again. 

A lump came into my throat as we 
turned to the dining room. The swing¬ 
ing doors that I had loved had been 
replaced by a modern fold-door. 
The round table and black leather 
seated chairs that I had thought so 
beautiful had long since been sold. 
In their place stood a limed oak suite. 

I said nothing but I couldn’t help but 
feel that the old chairs with the shiny 
rivets in the black leather were more 
inviting. 

The new furniture, alterations and 
decorations in the living room told 
what to me seemed to be the same sad 
tale. Nothing was left of my childhood 
home. I glanced at the heat registers 
and remembered the sound of the 
wood crackling in the Quebec heater, 
and the hissing of the flames as they 
leapt up the black pipes bringing 
warmth to the rooms above. 

I went upstairs to what had been 
my room, hoping that they had left 
the chimney corner where I had hid¬ 
den my childish treasures. Such was 
not the case. 

Our tour neared an end. I felt my 
brother’s disappointment that I had 
not exclaimed over all the wonderful 
changes he had brought about in the 
old house. 


The purpose of the Provincial Institute of Technology and 
Art is to train men and women for semi-professional posi¬ 
tions as assistant engineers and technicians in industry. 
These positions require specialized knowledge and skills 
in specific fields. Courses are terminal and provide the 
necessary theoretical knowledge and skills for students to 
qualify ultimately for responsible, supervisory positions. 


D O you enjoy being told that you 
look tired? Of course you don’t. 
Nobody does, except perhaps 
those who enjoy poor health, and like 
to rest themselves while somebody 
else does the work and waits on them. 
I have a friend who often tells me 
I’m not looking well. Sometimes when 
I am feeling quite as well as usual— 
when I am fairly pleased with my 
appearance — think I’m looking quite 
perky—she fixes her eye on me and 
announces out of a clear sky, “You 
look tired.” Immediately I have a 
mental picture of myself looking 
weary and worn. 

It is not really a good thing to tell 
anyone. There’s a story about a man 
whose friends decided to experiment 
with him. One after another they met 
him on the street, stopped to chat, 
then asked him if he were not feeling 
well, told him he looked pale and 
seemed to have lost weight. Before 
long he began to think he wasn’t feel¬ 
ing just right — perhaps there was 
something wrong. So he went home 
and to bed. 

There’s a story about two psychia¬ 
trists who made a trial of their science 
(if psychiatry is a science) upon a 
man who had been condemned to 
death for committing a crime. Having 
obtained permission to experiment, 
they told him he could be bled to 
death. They blindfolded him, laid him 
on a table, scratched his arm, saying 
they were opening a vein. They 
dripped water at blood heat over his 
arm and allowed it to fall into a basin 
so that he could hear it. From time to 
time they examined him, felt his pulse, 
listened to his heart-beat, remarked to 
each other in low tones that he was 
growing weaker, that the end seemed 
near. 

At last it became quite evident that 
the man would really die if they pro¬ 
ceeded. They then revived him, having 
demonstrated at least to their own 
satisfaction, the power of mind over 
matter, even to the point of death. 
That’s the story. It isn’t my story and 
I don’t vouch for it, but I have no 
reason to believe it isn’t true. At any 
rate I don’t like being told I look tired 
and I don’t believe it is a good thing 
to tell anyone.—Isabel G. Ringwood. V 




TUITION FEES AS LOW AS $51 PER YEAR 


1-Year Courses 

Commercial Wireless Operating (Starts Sept. 4) 

Food Service Training (Starts Oct. 1) 

Refrigeration and Appliance Servicing (Starts Oct. 1) 

3- Year Courses 

Aeronautical Engineering (Starts Sept. 4) 

Art, Applied and General Crafts (Starts Oct. 1) 

Art, Pottery and Ceramics, Industrial Design 

(Starts Oct. 1) 

4- Year Courses 

Art, Commercial, Advanced (Starts Oct. 1) 

Art, Fine, Advanced (Starts Oct. 1) 

10-Week Courses 

Tractors (Starts Oct. 29) 

Elementary Dressmaking (Starts Oct. 2) 

Advanced Dressmaking (Starts Jan. 7) 

Tailoring (Starts Jan. 7) 

Tailoring (Starts Mar. 18) 

Slip Covers and Drapes (Starts Mar. 18) 

Correspondence Courses 

Power Plant Engineering 
Practical Mathematics 


2-Year Courses 

Agricultural Mechanics (Starts Oct. 29) 

Aircraft Maintenance Engineering (Starts Sept. 4) 
Architectural Drafting Technology (Starts Oct. 1) 
Automotive Service Engineering (Starts Oct. 1) 
Construction Technology (Starts Oct. 1) 

Clothing and Design (Starts Oct. 1) 

Drafting Technology (Starts Oct. 1) 

Industrial Electricity (Starts Oct. 1) 

Industrial Laboratory Technology (Starts Oct. 1) 
Machine Shop Technology (Starts Oct. 1) 

Radio and Electronics Technology (Starts Oct. 1) 
Surveying and Drafting Technology (Starts Oct. 1) 


3-Week Courses 

Welding (Oxy-Acetylene and Electric) 

(Starts Oct. 1, 22, Nov. 13, etc.) 


6-Week Course 

Diesel Engine Service and Maintenance 

(Starts Nov. 5) 


PROVINCIAL INSTITUTE OF 


TECHNOLOGY AND ART 

CALGARY, ALBERTA 


PHONE —871559 
13>h AVENUE 8 
10th STREET N.W. 
CALGARY. ALTA. 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE DEPT. OF EDUCATION—GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 
Hon. A. O. Aalborg. Minister of Education — E. W. Wood, M.E.LC.. M.L Mar. E.. Principal 


To Dept. c.G. 

Provincial Institute of Technology & Art, 
Calgary, Alberta. 

Please send me your FREE booklet outlining 
complete details of all courses. 


NAME 


HIGHEST SCHOOL GRADE 


For BABYS 
UP$€& 


Babies Woollens Wash 
Softer in ZERO! 

No matter how often those prec¬ 
ious babies woollens are washed 
with gentle ZERO Cold Water Soap, 
they'll always remain soft and 
bright as new, never shrink or 
mat. ZERO softens water too! 59c 
package does 50 washings, 98c 
package over 100. At your local 
drug, grocery and wool shops. For 
Free sample write Dept. 2D, ZERO 
Soap: , Victoria, B. C. 


Give Baby’s Own Tablets . . . 
sweet, mild little tablets, in 
use over 50 years to give 
prompt relief from minor di¬ 
gestive upsets, gas, con¬ 
stipation and fretfulness / 
resulting from irregularity £ 
at teething time. Easy to jh 
take. Taste good. No fj 
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Long ago the roses used to grow on hushes that had 
no thorns. But the squirrels and mice'used to climb 
after them, the cattle used to knock them off with 
their horns, the possum would twitch them off with 
his long tail, and the deer, with his sharp hoofs, would 
break them down. So the brier bush armed itself with 
_spikes to protect its roses and declared eternal war on 
all creatures that climbed trees, or had horns, or hoofs, 
or long tails. This left the brier bush at peace xoith 
none but Molly Cottontail, who could not climb, was 
harmless, hoofless, and had scarcely any tail at all. 

In truth the cottontail had never harmed a brier 
rose, and having now so many enemies the rose took 
the rabbit into especial friendship, and when dangers 
are threatening poor bunny he flies to the nearest 
brier bush, certain that it is ready with a million keen 
and poisoned daggers to defend him. 

The Legend of the Brier Bush—as told by Ernest Thompson Seton in Wild Animals 
I Have Known. 



Two Cowboys 

for MARY GRANNAN 

AVEY CARSON couldn't believe 
his ears. His mother had refused 
to give him her clothesline for a 
lasso. Mrs. Carson laughed at the 
dazed look on Davey’s face. “But don’t 
you understanding that I need my 
clothesline?” she said. “How could I 
hang clothes to dry, if I had no line?” 

Davey solved that problem quickly 
and easily. “You could hang them on 
the fence. Mum. The fence goes all 
around the garden.” 

Mrs. Carson shook her head. “I 
could not hang them on the fence. 
The clothespins would not fit the 
fence, and besides, the fence is not 
clean. Can’t you be a cowboy without 
a lasso?” 

Dave sighed. His mother just didn’t 
understand that to be a cowboy one 
needed a horse, a saddle, a ten-gallon 
hat, and spurs, chaps, neck kerchief 
and a lariat. He had none of these 
things, but he’d been willing to settle 
for the clothesline as a lariat. “I can 
get along without the other things. 
Mum,” he said, “but I was going to 
rope dogies. They’re little orphan 
calves, you know. How can I rope if 
I haven’t got a rope?” 

Mrs. Carson was not moved by his 
renewed pleas. “The dogies were 
going to be pretend dogies, weren’t 
they?” she said. Davey nodded. “Then 
I’m afraid your rope will have to be 
pretend rope.” 

Utterly discouraged, Davey went 
out doors. Polly Pepper, who lived 
next door, was skipping on the side¬ 
walk. As she jumped through the 
skipping rope, she chanted, 

“Hippety hop, hippety hop, 

Over and over and I never stop. 
Pepper and salt, sugar and tea, 
Seventy, eighty, one hundred 
and three.” 

Polly saw Davey, and breathing 
heavily from her skipping, dropped 
the rope and sat down on the curb. 
“Hello, Davey,” she said, “I’ve skipped 
a million, almost. I don’t think I ever 
want to skip again.” 

Davey looked at the rope that lay 
like a lazy snake on the sidewalk. “If 
you’re never going to skip again, will 
you give me your skipping rope?” 

“Why should I?” asked Polly. Davey 
must have a reason, she thought, for 
wanting the rope. She wasn’t going to 
give away a precious possession until 
she found out that reason. He was 
slow in telling her, but finally gave in. 


He knew that he would have to tell, 
if he were to get the skipping rope as 
a lasso. “If you must know,” he said, 
“I want it for a lariat. I’m going to 
rope dogies in the park.” 

Polly knew about cowboys and 
dogies, and wanted to join in the 
game. “I have another skipping rope,” 
she said. “It is longer than this one. 
I’ll give it to you, if you’ll let me play 
with you.” 

Davey’s lip curled and his nose 
went up. “Oh,” he said, “why do you 
want to play? If I should run into 
cattle rustlers, you’d be afraid.” 

“I would not,” said Polly, with in¬ 
dignation. “And if you don’t let me 
play, you won’t get the rope.” 

Polly played. The two cowboys 
went to the park together. They 
mounted their pretend horses, near 
the fountain, and went galloping over 
the pretend range and into the sunset. 
They found no dogies. “I reckon we 
should rest our horses, pardner,” said 
cowboy Davey, after they’d circled 
the fountain five times. 

“I reckon we should, pardner,” said 
cowboy Polly. “I reckon I’m plumb 
hungry. There comes a chuck wagon 
with ice cream. I reckon we should 
get some.” 

The ice cream man laughed merrily 
as he served them. He shook his head. 
“I don’t reckon you’ll find any dogies 
here on this range,” he said. “If I were 
you two cowpokes, I’d hightail it over 
to the blue spruce country, beyond 
the geranium beds. More than likely 
you’ll find some strays over there.” 

They thanked the ice cream man 
for his advice, and went galloping off 
to the blue spruce. As they neared the 
clump of nicely trimmed blue spruce, 
they heard a sound. It came from the 
geranium bed beyond. 

“Moo! Moo!” came again. 

Polly and Davey looked at each 
other. “That sounded like a real 
dogie,” said Polly, “and we’re just pre¬ 
tending.” They ran behind the spruce 
trees, and there stood a little brown 
calf. Polly shook her head. “It can’t 
be real,” she said. “We just imagine 
we see it.” 

“We’ll touch its back,” said Davey, 
“and if it moos and moves, it’s real.” 
He stretched out his hand and 
touched the sleek back of the calf. It 
mooed and moved. 

The children laughed, delightedly. 
“I’ll rope it,” Davey said, “and you 
ride it home. We’ll make a corral for 
it in the garden.” It was not difficult 



to lasso the calf. It stood quietly 
while Davey slipped the skipping rope 
over it. He then helped Polly to mount 
the little animal, and off they went 
toward home. 

Davey’s mother couldn’t believe her 
eyes when she saw the two pretend 
cowboys coming down the street with 
a calf. She went to the back door, and 
called Polly’s mother. 

The children came proudly up the 
driveway that ran between the houses. 
“We’re going to build a corral in the 
garden, Mum,” said Davey. “Is that 
all right with you?” 

“It is certainly not all right with 
me,” said Mrs. Carson. “Who owns 
that calf?” 

“We do,” said Polly. “We were 
hunting pretend dogies, and all of a 
sudden we rounded up a real one. 
He’s ours.” 


But Mrs. Pepper and Mrs. Carson 
thought differently. They called the 
police, who told them that the little 
dogie, which had feasted in the 
geranium bed, had wandered away 
from a rodeo that was showing on the 
edge of town. 

That afternoon, a big cowboy wear¬ 
ing a real ten-gallon hat, fringed 
leather jacket and silver spurs, came 
for the dogie. When he heard all that 
had happened, he invited the chil¬ 
dren to be his guests at the big Wild 
West show. “I reckon you two cow¬ 
boys might like to ride a couple of 
pintos in the parade around the ring 
tonight?” 

Davey and Polly reckoned they 
would. And they did. Wearing ten- 
gallon hats and fringed leather jackets, 
they rode in the Wild West show. V 


Sketch Pab Out-o^-T)oo f i$ 

JVo. 52 in series—by CLARENCE ITLLENIUS 



P REVIOUSLY we have discussed 
the difficulty of making a start on 
a landscape drawing, or objects in a 
landscape scene. Drawing is so much 
a matter of correctly judging propor¬ 
tions of a subjeqt or relative distances 
between different points in a land¬ 
scape, that a reasonably simple method 
of determining these measurements is 
most important to the artist. 

It is possible to judge these measure¬ 
ments with the eye alone, but it re¬ 
quires much experience in drawing. 
The method shown in the sketch is 
simple, and with it one can roughly 
judge proportions. 

First decide how much of the sub¬ 
ject before you is to go into the draw¬ 
ing and how large that chawing is to 
be on the paper. Now — holding a 
pencil or brush (a knitting needle is 
still better) vertically at arm’s length, 
as in sketch, slide your thumb up until 
the distance between the top of the 
pencil is equal to some portion of the 
chosen scene. 

Let us say, the subject is a meadow 
with a man standing in tall grass. The 
drawing is going to take in the man, 
sky above him equal to his height (top 
of his head to grass tops), depth of 
foreground also equal to his height. 
You then divide the height of your 
proposed drawing into three equal 
spaces and mark them off on a vertical 
line. The man will be the height of 


the center space. Now divide the 
man’s height by “h e a d lengths” 
(measured on sketch). Remember that 
though the average man is seven and 
one-half heads high, this man is stand¬ 
ing in grass, and you must only mark 
off as many head lengths as you can 
see. 

To measure his width, use the same 
head-length unit, but hold the pencil 
horizontally. Keep your arm stiff, 
swinging from the shoulder. Whether 
the pencil is held vertically or hori¬ 
zontally, keep it at right angles to the 
line of vision. Remember that your 
eye must remain in the same place 
while making measurements. 

When you have the man correctly 
measured and marked off into the 
center space, go on to other features 
of the landscape, measuring and com¬ 
paring in the same way. Try to use 
larger areas for comparison at the be¬ 
ginning, while blocking in the draw¬ 
ing, and subdivide them as you come 
to details. Do not attempt refined 
drawing at this stage. Just mark off 
proportions. When they are correct, 
drawing follows naturally. 

Some artists hold at arm’s length a 
card with a small square or rectangle 
cut out of it—and draw what is framed 
in the opening. It does not much 
matter how you make your measure¬ 
ments as long as you find a method 
that helps you to draw accurately. V 
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Superstition at the Stampede 

Cowboys need all the luck they can get, to stay atop a 
raring, fighting, bucking bronc longer than the next best 


by LYN HARRINGTON 

Photos by Richard Harrington 

A RE you superstitious? Leery of 
black cats and the number 13? 
L If so, you’ve got lots of com¬ 
pany, particularly among miners and 
sailors. Or, for that matter, men in any 
risky occupation. 


V 



No wonder rodeo riders are supersti¬ 
tious with mounts like this one to ride. 


* 


That includes cowboys on the rock¬ 
ing deck of a sunfishing bronc. I chat¬ 
ted with cowboys at the Calgary 
Stampede, and tried to pin them down 
on their private superstitions. They 
just scoffed at the whole idea. 

“Naw, I don’t believe any of that 
stuff.” Then, a moment later, “Hey, 
look out. Bad luck to walk under a 
ladder!” 

Although most are a little touchy 
about admitting it, the fact is that the 
rodeo cowboy adheres to all the usual 
superstitions such as black cats, lad¬ 
ders, spiders, salt, mirrors and horse¬ 
shoes. And adds a few of his own. 
Cowboy superstitions are highly per¬ 
sonal, and can change at a moment’s 
notice. 

“One of their very special fetishes,” 
an old Wild West rider assured me, 
"is never to look at the trophies before 
the contest. Some won’t even let their 
wives study them. Course, that may 
be just so’s she don’t get to pestering.” 


lip goes the bronc, and then he comes 
down again with a spine-jarring thud. 

Some cowboy contestants make it a 
point always to dress the right foot 
first. Practically every last man of 
them go along with the gambler’s rule 
of never laying a hat on a bed; and 
setting it on dresser or table upside 
down, “to catch luck.” 

Often it’s a battered old hat that 
looks as if some bronc had stomped on 
it. And likely that’s what did happen. 
But the owner had good luck while 
wearing it, so now that hat hopefully 
goes with him in every rodeo event. 

The same goes for a shirt or chaps, 
belt or narrow-legged levis. If a rider 
has good luck the day he broke in the 
new clothing, he’s likely to attribute it 
to that particular garment. So he wears 
it next time, and it may win a reputa¬ 
tion as his personal good luck charm. 

C HAPS are preferred to any lucky 
rabbit foot, particularly if they’ve 
already been used to spank a friend 
on his birthday. (And what cowhand 
wouldn’t bear with that for a pal?) 



A pair of high-heeled cowboy boots 
may be the “wampum” that brings 
good fortune. If so, the cowboy will 
stick to those boots longer than the 
uppers will stick to the soles. He’ll 
sew ’em, tack ’em, and lash ’em to¬ 
gether with adhesive tape. 

It may be even some item his wife 
wore for the first time, on the day he 
took the. big money. So she’s stuck 
with that old red hat, or worn neck¬ 
piece, until he quits rodeo business. 
And then the talisman is likely to be 
passed on to a pal. 

One item ought to be banned from 
every rodeo performer’s wardrobe, ac¬ 
cording to some. That’s a yellow shirt. 
All the rest of the rainbow may be 
“chose,” and dudes may wear yellow, 
but it’s bad luck out on the center- 
field. 

I watched one bronc buster last 
summer at the Calgary Stampede reck- 

* 



Young Man 

with a Plan 

One of these days, Fred’s going to take 
over the farm. Meanwhile, he’s planning^ 

Studying and working hard . . . learning 
right on the job. 

Already he’s learned a lot about modern 
farm management, and how a chartered 
bank can play its part in making farm 
living more comfortable, more profitable. 

He has found, for example, how useful 
the bank can be as a place to build up 
savings, to obtain credit, to seek financial 
advice and market information. He knows 
that the bank manager’s door is open 
to everyone. 

When you see a good-looking, well-run 
farm, chances are the farmer uses the 
services the chartered banks have built 
up for all Canadians. 

THE CHARTERED BANKS SERVING YOUR COMMUNITY 
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lessly brave the taboo. His horse 
slipped just outside the chute, and 
threw him. The cowboy wasn’t hurt, 
so he got a chance to try again on 
another horse. Darned if the same 
thing didn’t happen again! That ended 
his chance for the prize money. 

There’s no proof that the yellow 
shirt jinxed him. But a rodeo cowboy 
who has trouble the first time he wears 
anything new is likely to unload it 
fast, or even burn it. I’ll bet that yel¬ 
low shirt went up in smoke. 

Another tradition, which doesn’t 
disturb Calgary Stampede officials 
much, is the rider’s aversion to the 
number 80. Since the broncs are all 
numbered, and the contestants too, 
there’s a chance of getting that num¬ 
ber, alright. But Canadian cowboys 
don’t gripe about that. All they want 
is to dodge a number that hoodooed 
them on some previous occasion. The 
number 13 doesn’t bother any of the 
boys. 

As at any such event, panhandlers 
gather at the Calgary Stampede. But 
they don’t have quite such easy pick¬ 
ings as at the Madison Square Gar¬ 
dens’ rodeos. The bums long ago 
learned to play on a cowboy’s pride 
and superstition, and they gang up 
around the entrance. It’s just asking 
for trouble to pass a beggar with your 
pockets buttoned tightly. You can 
guess who promoted that idea. 

But for all the cowboys’ generosity, 
adherence to pet fetishes, and avoid¬ 
ance of black cats and their ilk, cow¬ 
boys keep right on being tossed off 
the top deck of a bucking bronc. It 
doesn’t daunt them. But they sure as 
heck won’t wear those levis ... or 
that shirt ... or hat, or whatever . . . 
at the next Stampede. And that’s for 
sure! V 

Farmers Say 
Slielterbelts Pay 

Continued, from page 9 

been available as to the exact effect 
of slielterbelts on crops growing be- 
1 'ween them. Height was necessary 
before the effects could be studied to 
advantage. Also, because moisture 
onditions, and therefore yields, have 
been above, rather than below, normal, 
practically all of the time since the 
trees in the experimental areas have 
reached useful heights, it has been 
difficult to secure anything like con¬ 
clusive data. 

D URING the last five years, much 
more information has become 
available. In addition to the fact that 
shelterbelts seem definitely useful in 
checking any tendency toward erosion, 
or soil drifting, the investigations re¬ 
ported by W. J. Staple, and J. J. 
Lehane, of the Soil Research Labora¬ 
tory at Swift Current, do not suggest 
appreciable decrease of evaporation 
from the soil resulting from the 
presence of shelterbelts. With respect 
to snow accumulation, these officials 
report drifts near the field shelters at 
Conquest, varying from 12 feet to 65 
feet wide in different years, and an 
average depth from 6 inches to 45 
inches. Similarly, in different years, 
maximum depth of snow near the 
I field shelters, varied from 12 to 65 
inches, whereas in the stubble in the 
center of the fields, the soil was bare 
in one year, and in another year it 
held 12 inches of snow. Not withstand¬ 


ing these wide variations in actual 
depths of snow near the shelterbelts, 
the recorded snowfall over the five- 
year period, varied only by 15 inches, 
so that winds must have contributed 
largely to the variability of snow 
accumulation. 

During the five-year period, 1950- 
54, yield records were taken in the 
center of a strip between shelterbelts, 
and at six other points on either side 
of the center. Averaging the results 
at all these points for all of the five 
years, and including the area occupied 
by the shelterbelts, the yield in the 
exact center between two belts was 
only .7 bushels per acre less than on 
the remainder of the 27-rod strip. 

“The gain in crop yield, due to 
snow near shelterbelts,” say these 
officials, “is greatest in years of ample 
snowfall, when winter winds have 
blown exposed areas bare. Sheltered 
fields show little net gam from snow, 
when the soil is saturated by autumn 
or spring rains, when the snowfall is 
well below average, or when the winds 
are light, and the snow holds well on 
the fields.” They point out that in dry 
years, the areas of increased yield be¬ 
tween shelterbelts remain about the 
same, but the yield near the shelter is 
greater relative to that in the center of 
the field, or in exposed areas outside 
the shelterbelts. They recall that in 
1936-38, crops were harvested in strips 
along shelterbelts when those in ex¬ 
posed areas were a total failure. “The 
wheat crop requires five inches of 
water before any grain is produced,” 
they remind us, “and even with seven 
inches or more, the crop might not be 
worth harvesting. However, if an ad¬ 
ditional inch or two of moisture was 
accumulated near the shelterbelt, it 
could be used with greater efficiency, 
and good yield would result.” 

I N 1954, a survey was made of farm 
opinion in the three provinces with 
respect to field shelterbelts, by the 
provincial departments of agriculture, 
who used a uniform questionnaire. Of 
212 usable forms returned, involving 
494 miles of field hedges, or 7/10 
mile of hedge for each quarter-section 
reported, 160 reported on crop yield. 
Of these, two reported a decrease. 
There were 69, including 52 whose 
trees were planted since 1948, who 
reported no change, and 89, or 55.75 
per cent reported an increase in yield. 
Eighty-six per cent of the same num¬ 
ber reported decrease in wind erosion, 
and 22 no change, including 17 whose 
plantings were made after 1948. 
Nearly all, or 98.37 per cent, reported 
snow accumulation, and 56 per cent 
reported a decrease in water erosion. 

The kinds of trees used on these 
farms, in order of popularity, were 
caragana, Manitoba maple, ash, pop¬ 
lar, willow, elm, and evergreens. The 
most popular distance between shelter- 
belts on these farms was 30 to 40 rods. 
Damage to hedges developed from 
many causes. Sixty-eight farms re¬ 
ported insect damage, 64 damage from 
2,4-D, 43 some damage from livestock, 
in addition to other causes which in¬ 
cluded hail, water, frost, fire, grass¬ 
hoppers, gophers, rabbits, mice, moles, 
sunburn, wind, soil drifting, too-close 
cultivation, drifted snow, and damage 
from machinery. 

Not long ago, the Agricultural Ex¬ 
perimental Station, South Dakota State 
College, issued a 16-page circular 
entitled “Good Windbreaks Help In- 
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BADGER MACHINE CO. 
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TRUCK-MOUNTED mod 

els and units for direct 
mounting on wheel or 
track-type tractors 
are also available 


DOES THE WORK OF 16 MEN! 

Here’s the hired man that never gets tired or fired 
... does a week's work in half a day. Completely 
hydraulic HOPTO is safe, simple, easy to op¬ 
erate! Hydraulic outriggers level unit. Oper¬ 
ates from PTO of all standard-make trac¬ 
tors! HOPTO has 180° swing, 11' dig¬ 
ging depth, loads into highest truck. 
BIG CAPACITY—LOW COSTI 
Fast-cycling HOPTO has quarter- 
yard backhoe or shovel bucket; 
digs straight-sided, square-cor¬ 
nered holes. Does 101 farm 
jobs . . - profitable custom 
work! 





GETTING BALD 


or 

GREY 

YOURSELF 



CAN develop your hair 
CAN rid your scalp of scaly dandru'f 
CAN have hair with that natural sheen 
CAN correct (hat dry or oily condition 
CAN restore natural colour to grey hair, 
safely, surely. 


Its gradual action never causes unpleasant comment, embarrassing glances. Simply 
massage “Formula 29” gently into your scalp daily until you achieve full, natural 
colour and lustre. “Formula 29” will not act within a few minutes or a few days. 
It is neither that harsh nor drastic. Send $8 for 2 8-oz. bottles—just enough 
“Formula 29” to restore your grey hair to its original colour. Send cheque or 
money order to: ... or stop in 


SEVIER HAIR & SCALP CLINIC 


Phone No. EM 4-4591 302 Yonge Street Toronto 1, Ontario 
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(you can't beat THAT!) 

Free running & 
uniform ... no snarls 
or kinks . . . treated 
against rodents, 
insects & mildew. 

Regular Maple Leaf 
baler twine available: 
when you want to be sure 
of extra strength, 
with standard length. 


BRANTFORD • ONTARIO 


crease South Dakota Crop Yields.” It 
reported the results for a survey among 
331 farmers, in 37 soil conservation 
districts in the eastern part of the 
State, and represented data for the 
1952-54 period. Half of the 265 farm 
owners involved, had lived on the 
same farms for 25 years or more. Ten 
major crops and nine minor crops were 
involved, and approximately 85 per 
cent of the farmers estimated crop 
yield increases for one or more of the 
three seasons involved. In summary, 
the Station concluded that “The re¬ 


sults based, on three years’- experience 
indicate that field windbreaks, where 
judiciously used arid adequately main¬ 
tained, will, over a period of years, 
increase crop yields sufficiently to 
more than pay for the land they 
occupy.” 

For further information about field 
shelterbelts in the prairie provinces, 
write now, for a copy of an illustrated 
16-page publication entitled, “Plan¬ 
ning and Planting Field Shelterbelts,” 
to the Forest Nursery Station, Indian 
Head, Saskatchewan. V 


He Plans to 
Cross-Breed Sheep 

For years a breeder of purebreds, this Simcoe County 
breeder is turning to cross-breds and a commercial flock 


T HE sheep business is changing. 
The changes are apparent in 
many districts, through the dwin¬ 
dling number of flocks. They are also 
affecting the J. G. Metherall flock, at 
Glen Huron, in the steeply hilled and 
wooded part of southern Simcoe 
County in the Georgian Bay area. 

As a boy, Joe Metherall found out 
what good sport was to be had along 
the rushing trout streams in the 
shaded valleys. He learned, too, that 
good livestock could turn the grass 
from the uplands into money, and that 
no animals were better at this job than 
sheep. Consequently, he has been 
breeding purebred Oxfords for years, 
and now runs a 50-ewe flock. 

His flock is a partner enterprise with 
his herd of dual-purpose cattle, but a 
very important partner it is. 

Gesturing to a hillside across the 
creek from the sheep barn that seemed 
to drop sharply from its towering 
rounded peak, he said that his father 
had cut grain there with a binder. 

It looked like a risky job. 

“But,” he went on, “the land is fer¬ 
tile; grows lush crops of grass; and 
sheep are ideally suited to live on the 
hillsides.” 

Our visit was in March, and he led 
us to a small flock of yearling ewes, 
separate from the rest. They had 
wintered in the orchard without 
shelter. They hadn’t received grain all 
winter, but had thrived on good clover 


hay. The adult ewes, too, had wintered 
without grain until about lambing 
time. All were healthy. 

“Sheep will help to keep brush 
down on a farm, too,” he added. 
“Where the cattle graze alone, the 
pasture fields are growing up with wild 
apples and hawthorn bushes. Yet the 
sheep pasture is free of them.” 

T IMES, however, are changing, and 
fewer neighbors turn in the Meth¬ 
erall lane now to buy rams. Because 
they have sold their flocks, he is con¬ 
sidering crossing his ewes with a 
North Country Cheviot ram to get 
hybrid vigor for commercial lamb and 
wool production. 

Anxious to do his part to preserve 
the sheep industry, this young farmer 
has been working with Frank Stone, 
assistant agricultural representative in 
the county, in developing a 4-H sheep 
club. Keen interest seems to exist 
among the younger generation in wool 
and lamb production. Son Neil is one 
of the most ardent members, and he 
is well on the way with a nucleus of 
a flock of his own. He exhibited a 
fleece from one good ewe at the Cana¬ 
dian National Exhibition last fall, and 
it was a winner. 

This is a 190-acre farm, much of 
which is too steep for grain growing. 
Mr. Metherall specializes in grass, get¬ 
ting good yields of high protein 
clovers, and markets the roughage 
through beef and dairy cattle and his 
valuable flock of sheep. V 



[Guide photo 


Yearling Oxford ewes of the J. G. Metherall flock at Glen Huron, after a 
winter in the orchard on good clover hay, without any grain in the feed. 
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[PERFECT SCIENTIFIC SPRAY 
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^IMfLY CONTROL! 



For top live stock profits 
use Hesskill Metholex 
not a powder — a liquid conTentrate — 
1 gal. makes up to 100 gals, of spray. 
This proven effective insecticide kills faster 
and costs less — lasts longer — up to 3 
weeks or more. Recommended for use on 
either Dairy or Beef Cattle, in Dairy Barns, 
Milk Houses and around premises. 


ALSO MIXES WITH 
FOR USE IN 

STOCK 
OILERS 



Hesskill Metholex is the perfect concentrate 
for mixing with oil for use in stock oilers. 
Conditions hair and hide. Does a perfect 
job and saves you money. A low cost 
High-Grade Pest Control. 

WHEAT-BELT INDUSTRIES LTD. 

1334 Tenth Ave. W. Calgary, Alta. 

BAND’S LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 

Swift Current, Sask. 

Other Distributor Territories Open. Write: 

AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT MFG. CO. 
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Farm Notes from 
British Columbia 


b r P. W. LUCE 


T HERE is more potential British 
Columbia farm land in the Peace 
River district than in all the rest 
of the province, but settlement there 
still lags a long way behind oppor¬ 
tunities. Settlers usually are not 
attracted by the semi-solitude of the 
empty wilderness. 

J. S. Allin, Department of Lands 
and Forests, pointed out recently that 
less than one acre is under cultivation 
for every resident, and that this does 
not keep up with immigration. Occu¬ 
pied land is increasing at the rate of 
only 25,000 acres a year, about 
enough to support 10,000 persons. 

The cropped area of British Colum¬ 
bia is growing annually by only 8,000 
acres, and potential farm land is 
estimated to be 4,615,000 acres, of 
which only 968,000 acres are in crop, 
or a little more than one-fifth of the 
total. 

The total investment in farming in 
the province is $408,266,000, and the 
annual output is $127,000,000. Crops 
of various kinds bring in only about 
one-third of the revenue, while live¬ 
stock and livestock products account 
for the remainder. 

One pleasing bit of information 
released by Mr. Allin is that three- 
quarters of the farms carry no mort¬ 
gages. V 


T HE average milk production per 
selected cow in British Columbia 
has been steadily improving over the 
past 20 years, though there was a 
slight drop in 1954 and 1955. 

The Dairy Branch of the B.C. De¬ 
partment of Agriculture reports that 
there are now 11,278 cows recorded 
in herd improvement associations, 
which, in the past year, averaged 
9,438 pounds of milk, and 395 pounds 
of butterfat. At four pounds of butter- 
fat to five pounds of butter, and 2.5 
pounds per quart of milk, the average 
increase per cow since 1935 is 615 
quarts of milk and 70 pounds of 
butterfat (87.5 pounds butter) per cow, 
on the average. 

Nearly half the cows on test are 
Holsteins. The figures are: Holsteins, 
44.3 per cent; Jerseys, 21.6 per cent; 
Guernseys, 19.1 per cent; crossbreds, 
10.8 per cent; and Ayrshires, 4.2 per 
cent. V 

t 


A REPORT on the B.C. beef in¬ 
dustry has been prepared by 
E. L. Menzies, a University of British 
Columbia economist. This will soon 
be available in printed form. 

Mr. Menzies shows that the B.C. 
rancher markets most of his stock 
when prices are lowest, because of 
heavy Alberta imports. He does not 
suggest any adequate method by 
which the Cariboo rancher might im¬ 
prove existing conditions. Cattle have 
to be marketed when they are ready, 
and it would be uneconomical to hold 
them over for a higher price. 

One suggestion is that payments be 
made on dressed carcasses, instead of 
live grading. Cattlemen ques'ion 
whether this system would be of much 
advantage to them, though it may 
look all right in theory. 

Mr. Menzies’ conclusion is that 
producers are paid approximately 
four per cent less for heifers, than for 
steers, but that there is no difference 


in the price charged to the housewife 
when she buys meat from her butcher. 
If there is any sensible reason for this, 
says Mr. Menzies, the information 
should be passed on to the rancher. 
Slaughter loss on heifers, however, is 
said to be approximately two per cent 
greater than on steers of similar age 
and finish. V 

Permanent Pasture 
Cuts His Dairy Costs 

P ERMANENT pasture has been 
the main crop used to cut costs 
on the Doug Ross dairy farm at 
Sherbrooke, Quebec. For example, 
about 35 acres of the 100 acres that 
are tillable on the home farm are down 
to improved grasses and are top- 
dressed every two or three years with 
300 pounds of fertilizer. This, along 
with more rough pasture, offers graz¬ 
ing for more than 30 Ayrshire cows 
during May, June, July, and part of 
August, until the herd can be turned 
onto the aftermath growth of the 
meadows. Then the pastures are rested 
until the following year. 

Despite a fluid milk market which 
takes over 80 per cent of his milk at 
$4.40 per cwt., basis 3.5 per cent milk, 
costs must be watched closely. Thirty 
acres of grain are fitted into his crop 
rotation along with 10 or 12 acres of 
corn. Both crops are dressed with 150 
to 200 pounds of fertilizer to the acre. 
Further, grain also must be purchased 
from the feed mill in town, which 
adds western grain to his own, and 
mixes a 16 per cent ration for him. 

Mr. Ross runs a flock of ewes as a 
sideline on the farm, and as many 
Quebec farmers are doing now, is 
turning to the Cheviot breed. Even 
though he makes a determined effort 
to have his farm pay for the invest¬ 
ment he has in it, he is grateful today 
for the gravel pit on his farm, which 
provides extra income. ' V 



IT PAYS TO FARM WITH 

i ^Wroyalite 


On the farm, as on the highway, 
ROYALITE quality is a bonus that 
pays dividends. ROYALITE petro¬ 
leum products deliver more in every 
way, because they are refined to 
meet western Canadian operating 
conditions. For efficient delivery of 
farm fuels and lubricants, call your 
local ROYALITE bulk agent. * 


ROYALITE 



LIVESTOCK MEN! 

You are invited to exhibit at the 

EDMONTON EXHIBITION — July 16 to 21 

Livestock entries close June 18 — Send for copy of Prize List 

Edmonton Exhibition Association 
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tensile strength of NQj 

Maple Leaf baler twine— \ 

325 lbs.—and full length 
of 231 ft. per lb. guarantees top 
tonnage baled per hour without costly 
interruptions. Durable Maple Leaf 
twine used on even extra-heavy bales 
permits maximum handling 
and long storage. Free running with 
never a knot, snarl or kink. Full 
length in every ball. Specially 
treated against rodents, insects 
and mildew. And specify "Brantford 
Gold Leaf” for full -**3^§§§§i|& la 
l length,, extra strength, | | 

LK free-running I 

\J\ binder twine. 


the Brantford cordage company, limited 

BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
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There is so much more of everything in 
Alberta. Scenic beauty, stimulating climate 
and first class accommodation inspected 
and graded by Government authorities. The 
answer to your holiday problem lies in 
Alberta this year. 

Rodeos, Indian Ceremonies and festivals of 
native character — sports — fishing — 
golfing — riding — hiking — make Alberta 
the number one holiday playground. 


For free booklet 
and map send this 
ad with your name 
and address to 
Alberta Travel 
Bureau, Legislative 
Bldg., Edmonton, 
Canada. 
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Know Alberta 
Canada Better 




Troubled with GETTING 
UP NIGHTS, Pains in BACK, 
HIPS, LEGS, Tiredness 
Loss of Physical Vigor 

If you have these symptoms 
then your troubles may be traced to Glandu- 
. lar Dysfunction ... a constitutional disease. 
Medicines that give temporary relief will not 
remove the cause of your trouble. Neglect of 
Glandular Dysfunction often leads to pre¬ 
mature old age and sometimes incurable 
malignancy. 

The past few years men from over 3,000 
communities have been successfully treated 
here at the Excelsior Institute. They have 
found soothing relief and new zest in life. 

The Excelsior Institute, devoted to the 
treatment of diseases peculiar to older men 
by NON-SURGICAL methods has a NEW 
FREE BOOK that tells how Glandular Dys¬ 
function may be corrected by proven NON- 
SURGICAL treatments. This book may 
prove of utmost importance in your life. 
Write today. There is no obligation. 

Excelsior Institute, Dept. A-134, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 



Strip Farming 
And Shelterbelts 


A dryland farmer in an irrigation area, 
Louis Stotyn sticks to grain crops 



Varying width of strips on differing soil types, on the adjoining farms of Louis 
and Bill Stotyn, situated along the north bank of the Oldman River in Alberta. 


IFTY-TWO years as a dryland 
farmer in the Fort Macleod area 
of southern Alberta has taught 
Louis Stotyn the value of strip crop¬ 
ping. He passed the practice on to his 
son William, who owns the farm next 
door, and now their combined property 
stretches like a huge striped awning 
along the north bank of the Oldman 
River. In 1904, when the elder Stotyn 
first arrived in the district, as an eager 
19-year-o'd, it was all cattle country. 
Louis was one of the first settlers to 
take up the plow and start farming. 
When the topsoil began to lift sky¬ 
ward in big black clouds during the 
early 1920’s, Louis and his neighbors 
didn’t give up farming, as some did 
in other dry areas. Most of them, 
however, did give up the plow as an 
implement of cultivation. In its place 
they used the disk and cultivator; and 
found that these gave them a good 
seedbed and still left enough trash on 
top to keep their land from blowing. 

“About the only time I use the plow 
these days,” Louis said, “is once every 
four or five years, to break up the 
shallow hard-pan layer formed by the 
cultivator blade.” 

About that time a couple of farmers 
in the district decided to give 
shelterbelt protection to their grain 
crops. If a strip of trees around the 
farmstead could cut down wind, strips 
of growing crops through the sum- 
merfallow would work the same way. 
The idea caught on like wildfire. Soon 
the broad fields of grain and fallow 
gave way to alternating strips of black 
and gold, a pattern that has held 
pretty steadily to this day. 

“I’ve had good crops and poor 
crops,” Louis admitted. “But I’ve 
never lost a crop since.” 

When the “dirty thirties” brought 
more blowing, and many abandoned 
farms on the prairies, the strip-crop¬ 
pers along the Oldman River kept 
their soil, and so kept their farms. 

Asked about the varied width of 
the strips, Mr. Stotyn explained that 
they generally gauge this by the type 
of soil. Where the soil is light and 
drifted easily, 10 or 20-rod strips are 
used; on heavier land, they make them 
from 30 to 40 rods. Sometimes the 
moisture content at cultivation time 
was the deciding factor. 


Although he’s a dryland farmer, 
Louis is actually located in an irriga¬ 
tion district; a full irrigation ditch 
runs to his north boundary, and a 
broad river bounds the property on the 
south. But irrigated crops, such as 
sugar beets, take a lot of labor; and 
out of a family of ten boys and two 
girls, on’y his son Bill elected to farm. 
Louis prefers to stick to grain crops, 
and rely on strip cultivation and trash 
cover to conserve enough moisture to 
carry him through. They have never 
failed him yet. 

“You know,” he observed, pointing 
out over his fields, “those strips are 
not only good for the land, but they 
look nice. Don’t you agree?” V 

No Part-Time 
Farming for Them 

T RAVEL along the concession road 
where Albert and Lewis Hussacks 
farm at Caledonia, Ontario, and 
you’ll find a good many part-time 
farmers now. Industry is providing 
jobs to draw them away from the 
farm. They continue to live there and 
work it in their spare time to supple¬ 
ment the factory wages. Such an ar¬ 
rangement is difficult to resist in these 
days of low prices. 

But the two brothers have no desire 
yet to trade their farms for the con¬ 
finement of factory work. Their re¬ 
sistance to such a pattern has been 
bolstered by the well-worn pencils in 
their desks, where they have been 
figuring and planning unceasingly to 
stay ahead of the tightening farm 
economy. 

They have utilized a trick that is 
becoming more popular these days— 
a partnership through which they can 
reduce costs and boost their efficiency. 
They live on adjoining farms and work 
together. One set of buildings houses 
a 30-cow dairy herd. The other is 
equipped for the hog enterprise where 
they feed off 200 or 300 hogs a year; 
and for the 200- or 300-hen laying 
flock, which meet the needs of the 
customers on their egg route. 

The brothers have faced the for¬ 
midable job of building their soil and 
developing their farm, while making 
the land yield the capital to do it. 



Now they have 170 acres under culti¬ 
vation, rent another 80, and are toying 
with the thought of buying still more 
to expand the size of their business. 

Their secret is a high turnover of 
livestock. They buy hogs, as well as 
corn and other grain to feed them. 
They even buy hay. Now they are 
considering using a beef-type bull on 
the dairy cows, to produce beef-type 
calves that can be_ fed off at a better 
profit. 

Although the Hussacks have a fluid 
milk contract in town, hauling the 
milk themselves, much of the milk 
produced in the area goes for manu¬ 
facturing. As a result, they can sell 
their own production at fluid prices, 
and buy back milk powder as a pro¬ 
tein supplement for the hogs. 

They mix their own grains with the 
milk powder at a ratio of 10:1, and 
slop feed. They get about 50 per cent 
Grade A carcasses. Colored hogs, 
which invariably form part of the 
litters they buy, create a major prob¬ 
lem, because these cannot make top 
grade. 

With a high concentration of live¬ 
stock, they can manure nearly 100 
acres of land a year. They buy up to 
$1,000 worth of fertilizer as well, and 
by tying in these soil-building prac¬ 
tices with long-term crop rotations, 
they have gone a long way in building 
soil fertility. Yields of 70 or 75 bushels 
of barley are not uncommon now. V 


Dirt! 

Only Dirt! 

by ALICE CLEMENT 

Y ESTERDAY, I was transplanting 
seedlings, when my neighbor 
from beyond the orchard came 
in. “Oh wfat have you there,” she 
cried, as she saw the large box of 
earth on my working table; and I 
replied, “Oh dirt, just dirt.” We ex¬ 
changed items of news and flower 
seeds and, after she had gone, as I 
continued sifting earth, and adding 
sand and fertilizer, I began to think 
about dirt. 

The earth that I let fall through 
my fingers, what was its history? Per¬ 
haps it was once the trunk of some 
giant tree of the primeval forest, or the 
dust of a proud Indian Chief, or pre¬ 
historic king. The sand—was it scoured 
from the rock when the ice cap 
covered the continent? What beauti¬ 
ful flowers, rare perfumes, or luscious 
fruits, what stately trees, or giant 
animals, what pomp and magnificence 
may have contributed to those few 
handfuls of dust. 

And what a potential thing is earth! 
I commit to its care the litle brown 
seeds, dried-up, lifeless-looking things; 
and Earth takes them to her bosom, 
and in partnership with rain and sun¬ 
shine, works her magic—and lo, we 
have green living breathing plants. 
Again, she waves her wand, and the 
dull, brown earth — just dirt — bursts 
into a gorgeous riot of color, sweet 
peas, snapdragons, asters, the snowy 
whiteness of the angel’s trumpet and 
the velvety texture of the pansy. 

Dear old Mother Earth! How ten¬ 
der she is to the little, clinging, grop¬ 
ing rootlets, giving them just the 
nourishment they need. 

As I walk the garden paths in my 
flat-soled shoes, and feel the soft, 
warm, friendly ground beneath my 
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"WICK-TYPE" 

CATTLE OILER 


The SANDHILLS Oiler curries while 
it oils. Cattle go over or under 
treating all parts of body. Easy 
to install! Attach to post, any¬ 
where. Fill with oil and forget it. 
NEW TYPE PUMP saves insecti¬ 
cides and guarantees even oil 
distribution with simple set screw 
adjustment. The 5-gal. oil 
supply lasts for weeks. 


The SANDHILLS “wick-type” 
cattle oiler also available 
for manual operation at 


537.50 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET . . . 

Automatic Stock Pest Control with New 
Powerful Insecticide Concentrates that 
mix with your own water or oil. 

AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT MFG. CO 

PENDER, NEBRASKA 


iHESSKILL INSECTICIDES 

Mix 1 to 20 with fuel oil, 
diesel oil or petroleum dis* 
til late for use in stock oilers. 
Improves animal's coat. Con¬ 
ditions hair and hide. Also 
mixes with water to spray 
for grubs, lice, ticks and 
mange mites. Also a repel¬ 
lent for flies, mosquitoes, gnats. 
Economical dilutions 1 up to 160. 

DISTRIBUTED BY 



WHEAT-BELT INDUSTRIES LTD. 

1334 Tenth Ave. W. Calgary, Alta. 

DAND’S LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 

Swift Current, Sask. 

Other Distributor Territories Open 
Write: 

AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT MFG. CO. 

Box No. 303, The Country Guide 
290 Vaughan St. Winnipeg 2, Man. 

5266 


"HENRY-SUCCESS" 


HYDRAULIC FARM SCRAPER 
Model G1 



IVi yard capacity 


A fast-working scraper. Your three-plow 
farm tractor will handle it nicely and do 
a vast amount of work. The price Is low, 
within easy reach of every farmer. When 
your work is finished, earn substantial 
amounts doing outside work. 

Write today. 

Success Automatic 

Land Leveller Co. Ltd. 
MEDICINE HAT ALBERTA 



/ Don’t ify'\ 
half measures! I 
Usetfie 
BALANCED 
Bovine Rirgafive. 




//I. 



feet; or go down on my knees, weed¬ 
ing the peas and onions, or digging 
in the flower borders, I feel a sense of 
gratitude welling up in my heart. 
How good it is to get close to the 
earth, the kindly, generous earth, that 
provides so bountifully for her chil¬ 
dren. I see evidences of it on every 
side, the shining wheat just over the 
fence, the clover down in the hollow, 
the fruit forming on the orchard trees, 
the strawberries growing red among 
the vines, the crisp, green lettuce, 
crimson beets and yellow beans. What 
a banquet is spread for our enjoy¬ 
ment! 

Yet, how ungrateful we are, we 
children of dust, with our concrete, 
walks and pavements, our skyscrapers 
and what not, all trying to get away 
from the earth, which we spurn! Per¬ 


haps that is what is the matter with 
our civilization. It has got too far 
from the ground, and become top 
heavy, leaning at a perilous angle, 
like the tower of Pisa. 

We women, with broom and duster, 
wage one continual war with dirt, 
and what a losing conflict it is! The 
room, we cleaned so carefully today, 
is just as dusty tomorrow. The soil, 
we removed from the floor this morn¬ 
ing, serenely awaits our broom this 
afternoon. The muddy clothes we 
wash are soon dirty again. Then, 
when we have fretted and fumed our 
little hour; when we have fluttered 
our duster for the last time, and passed 
from the stage, Mother Earth re¬ 
ceives us to herself. We are buried 
in dust; and, at last, in common with 
all flesh, we become dirt, just dirt. V 


Watch Out 
For Poison Ivy 

Found in every province except Newfoundland, this 
poisonous plant if carelessly handled may cause much misery 

by GEORGE A. STEVENSON 


T HE best way To avoid poison ivy 
is to recognize it on sight. It may 
he a low, single-stemmed, or 
bushy shrub, or a trailing, climbing, 
or twining vine-like plant, and it is 
most easily recognized by its leaves, 
which are arranged alternately along 
the woody stems. The leaves are 
divided into three distinct leaflets like 
a clover, or strawberry leaf. Each leaf¬ 
let is from two to four inches long, 
broadly oval in outline, pointed, wavy 
margined or with a few irregular 
teeth, firm or sometimes leathery, 
strongly veined and bright green, or 
richly colored in the late summer and 
fall. The flowers are inconspicuous, 
and the fruit, when present, is a small 
cluster of greenish-white berries each 
less than one quarter of an inch in 
diameter. 

In the prairie provinces, the climb¬ 
ing type is replaced by a non-climb¬ 
ing variety, with a short, woody stem, 
rarely exceeding 20 inches in height. 
The long-stemmed leaves — usually 
three in number—appear to rise from 
the same point near the tip of the 
stem and are never arranged alter¬ 
nately along it, as in the taller species 
so common in the East. This short- 



[G. A. Stevenson photo 

Poison ivy stores the poison in its 
I leaves, stem, roots, and pollen too . 


growing variety is found also in Brit¬ 
ish Columbia, and occasionally in On¬ 
tario and Quebec. The leaves of the 
two varieties are alike. 

The plant thrives under a wide 
variety of conditions and in all kinds 
of soils. The poisonous principle, 
urushiol, is present in all parts—leaves, 
stem, roots and even pollen grains—, 
and direct contact with the plant is 
unnecessary. Susceptible persons have 
contracted poison ivy from the fur of 
pets, picnic baskets, cloths and tools 
that had been in contact with the 
plant weeks, or even months before. 
The smoke of fires in which the pest 
is being burned can affect those who 
inhale it if they are very susceptible. 

Symptoms usually begin to show 
12 to 48 hours after contact. In mild 
eases, an itching of the skin develops, 
which is followed by water pimples 
which tend to spread. In more severe 
cases, the skin becomes much in¬ 
flamed with oozing sores and sealing, 
and is very painful. The ailment 
usually runs its course in about two 
weeks and, contrary to widespread 
belief, the recurrence of poisoning 
symptoms does not take place from 
year to year without fresh exposure. 

Desensitization inoculations, and 
some lotions give a degree of protec¬ 
tion if taken or applied before contact 
with the poison. If you do come in 
contact, or even suspect it, wash the 
exposed part thoroughly with a good 
alkaline laundry soap to remove the 
poison. Washing should be done 
within an hour or so from the time of 
exposure, if that is possible. A mixture 
of alcohol and water, or even gaso¬ 
line, may be used in an emergency. 
However, if the appearance of watery 
blisters is the first indication of con¬ 
tact, avoid rubbing and bathe the 
affected part in a solution of bicar¬ 
bonate of soda, or magnesium sul¬ 
phate—about two or three teaspoon¬ 
fuls to a cup of water. Avoid powders 
which may cause a crust to form and 
only aggravate the condition. If the 
poisoning is very severe, medical ad¬ 
vice should be secured. V 
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Carton 

PLASTIC PIPE 



saves money, 
time, water 
on any farm 


TF THE HIGH COST of pipe installation 
has kept you from enjoying the con¬ 
venience and extra profits of running water, 
your troubles are over. Carlon Pipe makes 
the difference. 

Save 50% on Labor ... 
50% on Pipe 

Carlon . . . the original guaranteed plastic 
pipe costs 50% less to install than metal 
pipe. That's because it comes in coils from 
100 to 400 feet long. Fewer fittings are 
needed and there are no joints to make up. 
You can curve it around obstructions. One 
man can couple 2,400 feet of Carton "EF" 
pipe in an hour using only a knife and 
screw driver. 

And Carlon ordinarily costs 50% less 
than galvanized. BUY THE PIPE WITH 
THE STRIPE. 

Guaranteed Forever 

Carlon pipe is guaranteed forever against 
rust, rot, electrolytic corrosion . . . the com¬ 
monest causes of farm piping failures. 

See your hardware, farm supply, co-op 
or water system dealer. He'll show 
you the savings and advantages of 
Carlon - Jtye SOufie' 




BUY THE PIPE 


' WITH THE STRIPE 


BEARDM0RE 

& COMPANY LTD. 

Acton, Ontario 

37 FRONT ST. EAST, TORONTO 
1171 ST. JAMES ST. W., MONTREAL, P.Q. 


r 


BEARDMORE & CO., LTD. 

37 Front Street East 
Toronto 1, Ontario 

Please send me FREE Booklet about 
Carlon plastic pipe. 


Name.. 

Address. 

City.Prov.. 


LANDRACE 

There will he 

a lot of money 

made out of selling Landrace breeding 
stock to Canadian and American breed¬ 
ers providing you start with top quality 
stock of different blood lines. We have 
33 bred sows, 19 of these imported; 4 
imported boars, 4 sows bred to out¬ 
standing boar of Sir Winston Churchill. 
Send for folder and photos. Registered 
weanling unrelated sows and boars for 
immediate delivery. Guaranteed breed¬ 
ers. 

Fergus Landrace Swine Farm 

FERGUS ONTARIO 
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THOM IMPORTER 

DIRECT TO YOU 

This beautiful 

Swiss-made 17-jewel CALENDAR watch 
for only $12.50 prepaid 

Complete with leather strap and free gift box. 

UNBREAKABLE MAINSPRING 
ANTI-MAGNETIC 
SHOCKPROOF 
WATERPROOF 
CALENDAR 



GOLD 
PLATED 
SWEEP 
SECOND HAND 

GUARANTEED 
1 YEAR 

If not completely satisfied, money re¬ 
funded if watch returned in 14 days. 

FREE CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 

Also 21, 25, 30 jewel waterproof, self¬ 
winding watches in stock. 

DEALERS ENQUIRIES INVITED 

GUARANTEED WATCH 
£ SALES CO. 

637 Craig St. W. Montreal, Que. 




FARMALL CUB OWNERS! 


Every Cub owner 
should investigate. 

Mow grass, cut weeds, shreds 
leaves. Mows full 46" swath. Ad-' v '* w ' Write today 
Justable height; hydraulic control. Field for Free 
tested and proved throughout the nation. „°l d ir* Give 
Fully guaranteed! Safe, easy, quick way tractor* ° f 
to mow. Write for FREE folder and low 


Get Facts About Amazing Mower 

PATINTED KUB ■ KLIPPER I 

46" ROTARY MOWER I 

for FARMALL CUB & 
L0-B0Y — All Models. ] 


Also 


price. Also reel-type Gang Mowers for all small tractors 


and larger Rotary Mowers for all farm ♦raptors. 


Olathe, Kansas 

SUNFLOWER INDUSTRIES. INC. |40K So. Kansas Ave. 


This Remarkable 
Home Skin Remedy- 

Gives Fast Effective Relief 

This clean stainless antiseptic known 
all over Canada as MOONE’S EMERALD 
OIL, is such a fine healing agent that 
Eczema, Salt Rheum, Itching Toes and 
Feet, and other irritating skin dis¬ 
orders are relieved in a very few days. 
EMERALD OIL is pleasant to use and 
so antiseptic and penetrating that 
many old stubborn eases of long stand¬ 
ing have yielded to its influence. 

MOONE’S EMERALD OIL is sold by 
druggists for stubborn pimples and 
unsightly skin troubles. 


Cutting 
Swine Costs 

Greater efficiency and increased hog production 
are the aims of the Shantz brothers of Ontario 



Small 4-sotv farrowing pens permit creep-feeding from special hoppers, at one 
meek, for Shantz Bros. They are planning production of 1,090 hogs per year. 


T HE program followed by Shantz 
Bros., at Kitchener, Ontario, 
with their 56-sow swine herd, 
contains several ideas which might be 
useful to many hog producers. Al¬ 
though conducting an enterprise that 
will turn out 1,000 hogs per year, 
they are experimenting with several 
phases of it, in attempts to cut costs 
and improve efficiency. 

For instance, the farm had a big 
square barn, one of those old ones 
that are obsolete in so many ways. 
So Frank Shantz had the stabling 
torn out of it, even knocking out one 
wall and leaving only the posts. 

Running out from this wall space is 
a concrete platform. He divided the 
barn into separate pens, running from 
the back right out to the platform, 
walling off a sleeping area at the 
very back of each one, and setting 
up the feeding area just under cover 
of the open front. The platform is left, 
as an exercise area. Under these cool 
but dry conditions, pigs have been 
thriving for two years now. 

In fact, all the pigs on this farm 
are plied with fresh air, and the cost 
of housing is kept at a minimum. Dry 
sows live in an open shed, bedded 
deep with straw to keep them dry. 
Jute sacking- is hung part way down 
over the open front to prevent snow 
from drifting into the bed. However, 
the sows must walk to the far end 
of the runs to eat chop from the self- 
feeders, or the fresh green alfalfa that 
is always before them, or to drink 
from automatic heated water bowls. 

T HE work arrangement is inter¬ 
esting too. An attempt is made 
to have all sows farrow together. This 
is accomplished by regulating wean¬ 
ing time, so they will come into heat 
together. Then, in a three - week 
period, all sows are bred. If any are 
missed in that time, unless they are 
extremely good ones, they are culled 
out. The reasoning behind this, of 
course, is that if a man must stay up 
at night with one sow, he might as 
•well have several to watch. 

Since he is aiming at an average of 
ten pigs per litter, special care is 
important immediately after birth. 
Each rig has his needle teeth cut out 
at birth and is placed under heat 


lamps. The litter is weighed up and 
the weights recorded, once all are 
born, and the information marked up 
in the sow’s record. Later, the num¬ 
ber and weight of pigs in the litter 
weaned will be recorded, too; and 
finally the number of pigs marketed, 
and the grades they made. This in¬ 
formation is later used when the sows 
that are to continue in the breeding 
herd are selected. 

Even while nursing, the sows are 
fed outside in winter. Young pigs are 
provided with creep feed once they 
are a week old, and are castrated and 
ear-notched for identification a week 
later. V 


T HE Ionian Messenger took on the 
largest ocean grain export load to 
be carried in one ship out of 
Montreal, when it loaded 718,480 
bushels of No. 4 Northern wheat at 
that port on May 10, and sailed for 
Hamburg, West Germany. This com¬ 
pares with an average of 375,000 
bushels for other ocean freighters. Its 
total weight, including fuel oil, water 
and stores, was 20,512 tons, or nearly 
twice the average. 

Built in 1953, the Ionian Messenger 
flies the Liberian flag. Its over-all 
length is 579',, width 74' 4", and draft 


Have You 
Heard These? 

by DON J. MacLEOD 

A unique method of delivering 
poultry feed in water-proof bins has 
been inaugurated by a California feed 
company. The bins have two compart¬ 
ments, each of which hold W\ tons of 
feed. Bins are hauled (two at a time) 
direct to the poultrymen, and can be 
placed anywhere on the farm. The 
use of bags is eliminated, as poultry- 
men run their feed carts under the 
bins for filling. Empties are hauled 
hack on the return trip. V 

When Canadian gardeners purchase 
vegetable seeds they may not know 
it, but the seeds they purchase are 
subject to test as to trueness to variety 
and type. These tests are made by 
officials of the Plant Products Division 
of the Canada Department of Agri¬ 
culture, assisted by several colleges of 
agriculture. V 

Those interested in growing beans 
will be interested in a new mechanical 
pole setter that has been invented by 
Fred Maloney, a Yakima, Wash., bean 
grower. This setter drives bean poles 
2Vz times as fast as any previous setter. 
The machine also ties the strings. It 
was used successfully by several large 
growers in the Yakima area. V \ 

Bovine brucellosis has always been 
a problem in the dairy industry. Tests 
by U.S. veterinarians now show that 
brucellosis can be spread by artificial 
breeding. A brucellosis-infected bull 
was used as a herd sire and during a 
three-year period did not infect any 
cows. However, when the bull was 
taken to another herd and used in 
artificial breeding, the cows became 
infected. V , 


31’ 9V2". The cubic capacity of the 
nine main tanks and 18 side tanks is 
1,014,148 cubic feet, compared with 
an average of 560,000. 

With the openings to the nearest 
side tanks approximately 70 feet from 
the edge of the quay, special chutes 
had to be rigged to load the offshore 
tanks at Montreal. It took about 40 
hours to load the center tanks, each 
containing approximately 43,000 
bushels, and the side tanks containing 
23,000 bushels each. 

The Ionian Messenger is expected 
to return for more this season. V 



With twice the average capacity of other ocean grain ships, the Ionian Mes¬ 
senger set a new record for a single shipment of grain from Montreal recently. 


Ship Doubles 
Normal Grain Load 

Biggest ocean grain freighter to load at Montreal 
takes a record cargo of wheat to Western Germany 
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STOP LUGGING 



... to place a stock 
just pull the lever! 

The "Walker" Stooker, attached in 30 
seconds to any baler, enables a 6-bale 
cottage-type stook to be placed firmly 
on the ground — exactly where you 
want it—without stopping the baler. 

Whole stook can be loaded with our 
4-tine loader attachment when airing is 
■ completed. "Walker-made" stooks shed 
rain far better than any other type. 
Write your nearest distributor for a free 
folder. 

FALCON EQUIPMENT COMPANY LTD., 

Bex 40, Station “H,” Toronto 13, Ont. 

ALLIED FABM EQUIPMENT LTD., 

Sutherland Ave. at King, Winnipeg 4, Man. 

GRAIN BELT FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., 

1343 Halifax Street, Regina, Sask. 

NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT LTD.. 

Cor. 7th Ave. and 6th St. E., Calgary, Alta. 


FARMER'S HANDBOOKS 

"Guides io Better Farming" 

No. 5—Farmer's Handbook 

on Soils and Crops 25c 

A book on Western farming condi¬ 
tions, giving invaluable information, 
on types of soil, erosion, erosion con- 
. trol, maintaining soil fertility, mois¬ 
ture conservation, forage crops and 
soil fertility, seed cleaning, weed 
control, pests and diseases of field 
crops, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 6—Farmer's Handbook 

on Poultry _ 25c 

Poultry housing, culling poultry, 
breeding and chick care, egg produc¬ 
tion, producing for meat, poultry feed¬ 
ing, pests and diseases, concerning 
turkeys, raising geese. Price only 25c 
postpaid. 

ORDER BY NUMBER! 

Send Your Order Direct to: 

THE COUNTRY GUIDE 
BOOK DEPT. 
Winnipeg - Canada 


Learn to 

Outsmart Your Dog 

by MARGUERITE M. TOLTL 

D OGS are smart. We humble 
humans are forced to acknowl¬ 
edge this. We have learned it 
from both sweet and bitter experi¬ 
ences. 

As a matter of fact, most dog- 
owners have learned this lesson so 
well that they are willing to wager 
their “best friend” is the smartest 
little old canine in the entire neigh¬ 
borhood! 

Didn’t that supposedly “dumb” ani¬ 
mal chew up your slippers the last 
time—simply because he heard you 
complain that your feet were killing 
you? 

That’s what I mean! 

So, here are a few practical tips 
that may help you outsmart your dog 
into letting you both lead a better 
dog’s life! 

First of all, it is important to watch 
his weight. And, as he probably isn’t 
interested in that little fortune-telling 
card that induces most humans to step 
on the scale—here is how you can out¬ 
wit him into getting weighed. Step on 
the scales yourself, then pick up your 
pooch and take the combined weights. 
Subtract your weight (ooooh, that 
much) from the combined reading, 
and the result is the avoirdupois of 
your dog. 

And, does your dog drink enough 
water? The minimum daily require¬ 
ment for a normal adult dog, in good 
health, is, approximately, one-third of 
an ounce per pound of body weight. 
So, if your dog is a total abstainer, 
you will have to trick him into it be¬ 
cause it is much better for him to 
drink more than he needs than less. 
Here’s how! 

Put fresh water in a clean dish and 
set it out first thing in the morning. 
Replace it every half hour, if neces¬ 
sary. The idea is to arouse his curi¬ 
osity enough that he will sample the 
contents of the bowl each time it is 
replaced. Nine times out of ten he will 
lap up a bit of water with each in¬ 
vestigation. 

I F your dog is a door-jamb chewer, 
you can outsmart him with this 
simple trick. 

Make a fringe of several lengths of 
coarse, knotted twine and hang it 
along the door as high as the dog can 
reach. Each time the dog gets the urge 
to chew the door, the twine dangling 
so invitingly, will distract him. Usu¬ 
ally, he will chew the twine, decide 
it doesn’t taste as good as it looks, 
then abandon the whole project and 
walk away in disgust. 

If your dog is in the habit of push¬ 
ing his plate around the floor while 
eating his meal, you can foil him 
neatly by gluing discarded rubber jar 
rings to the bottom of his dish. It will 
prevent a lot of needless spilling, too. 

And, if your dog is a garbage can 
investigator (it happens in the best 
of families), and accidently knocks 
over the garbage pail too often to be 
comical, you can outsmart him by 
driving a few wooden stakes into the 
ground around the garbage pail to 
prevent it from tipping over. 

And, don’t be, annoyed when that 
cute puppy chews your best slippers 


to bits. He does it because he loves 
you. As I said before, he does it be¬ 
cause he has heard you complain that 
your “dogs” are killing you, and he 
thinks he is attacking the cause . . . 
besides, it beats having him chew on 
your toes, doesn’t it? V 

Ranch House 
Built in 1833 

S TONES that make a prison could 
also make a castle—the same can 
be said for a barbed wire fence. 
Although Winston C. Parker (C is for 
Churchill) of Millarville, Alberta, lives 
quite happily behind the fenced boun¬ 
daries of his ranch today, he can re¬ 
member when barbed wire had a less 
happy connotation. Winston spent 
three years behind the fence of a Ger¬ 
man prison camp, when his plane was 
shot down during World War II. 

After he was discharged in 1946, 
Parker bought “Monea Ranch,” which 
was settled by the Deane-Freeman 
family in 1833. The present ranch 
house, one of three pioneer homes still 
in use in the district, contains the 
original 22'x28' log cabin built by 
the Deane-Freemans when they first 
arrived. Also discernible are the re¬ 
mains of a polo field down on the flats. 

On his 700 acres, Winston runs 
about 130 head of commercial cattle 
and produces most of his own feed 
grain and hay. In the last few years 
he has acquired quite a reputation as 
a grower of registered seed. This year 
he’ll be planting his third crop of a 
new barley developed by the Univer¬ 
sity of Alberta, and recommended by 
the Varietal Zonation Committee for 
the central and northern parts of the 
Province. 

First licensed for sale in 1953, the 
barley was founded on a Newall-Olli- 
Olli cross. It’s a six-row, smooth- 
awned variety that has a strong straw, 
matures a little earlier than Olli, and 
has steadily outyielded the latter in 
the black and grey-wooded areas of 
Alberta. 

Even when hit quite hard by hail 
last year, one of Winston’s fields ran 
55 bushels to the acre, and a more 
sheltered field produced up to 63 
bushels per acre. 

“It stools out very heavily,” he ex¬ 
plained, “so you don’t need to plant 
as much. I used only 20 bushels of 
seed on 22 acres last year, and still 
averaged about 60 bushels to the 
acre.” 

Although the new barley was de¬ 
veloped as a malting variety, it hasn’t 
yet been accepted as such by the final 
authorities. But there is every indica¬ 
tion that it will make malting grade 
in the near future. V 



Roy McCann, U.G.G. agent, caught this 
1956 flood scene at Westbourne, Man. 
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Research in Farm Economics 

F ARM organizations, at least in some parts of 
Canada, are more and more realizing the need 
for much more research in agricultural economics 
than has been done in Canada up to the present 
time. Certainly the trend toward lower farm prices 
and lower net farm incomes during recent years 
has contributed substantially to increased interest 
in economic problems. 

There is an understandable tendency at the 
present time to assume that because of lower prices 
and a world-wide tendency toward increased pro¬ 
duction, marketing research is the greatest present 
need of the industry. This is true, to some extent, 
but it is principally true because there has been so 
little research in the marketing of farm products up 
to the present time. For this reason, the addition of 
a marketing specialist to the Department of Agri¬ 
cultural Economics at the University of Manitoba, 
is particularly welcome. 

Economists, as social rather than physical scien¬ 
tists, can never be as precise as the physical scien¬ 
tists in their conclusions, largely because the facts 
with which they work are valid only for the 
moment of discovery or investigation. Where large 
numbers of human beings are involved, facts relat¬ 
ing to prices, quantities and demands are highly 
fluid in their relationships with each other. This is 
particularly true in the special field of agricultural 
economics, where the influences brought to bear on 
both production and marketing are much more 
numerous and less predictable, than for any other 
group of people and products one can think of. 
Nevertheless, though the agricultural economist 
can never be as precise in his calculations as the 
chemist or the physicist, his work and his increasing 
knowledge of the way in which economic forces 
operate, are becoming more and more necessary 
as our civilization becomes increasingly compact 
and orderly. If farmers feel, as many do, that agri¬ 
culture in normal circumstances operates under a 
serious handicap as compared with other elements 
in society, it is a certainty that these handicaps will 
never be removed until there is a much more gen¬ 
eral and widespread appreciation of the importance 
of the economist and his work. 

Only one Canadian province today may be said 
to even approximate adequate attention to agricul¬ 
tural economics. That province is Ontario, where, 
in addition to some 15 economists working in the 
Economics Branch of the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture, there are 11 others in the Department 
of Agricultural Economics at the Ontario Agricul¬ 
tural College. We doubt if there is an equal num¬ 
ber of agricultural economists in government or 
university service in all the rest of Canada, outside 
of the Canada Department of Agriculture. True, 
Ontario’s farm output regularly leads all provinces— 
though it has been surpassed by Saskatchewan; but 
in any case it represents only one out of every four 
Canadian farm families. If Ontario has not been 
extravagant in its expenditures in this field, the 
other provinces must be regarded as having been 
too shortsighted, if not definitely backward. 

Nor is the Federal Department altogether free of 
this complaint. For a time it appeared that the 
Canada Department of Agriculture was developing 
a very satisfactory service in agricultural economics, 
but during the post-war years there have been 
signs that pressures within the government have 
tended to curtail work that could, and should, be 
done by the Economics Division of the Marketing 
Service. There is evidence that too many good men 
have left the service, presumably because the out¬ 
look for promotion and satisfactory useful work has 
been too limited. 


It is characteristic of agricultural research in 
Canada that it has never be«n able to proceed as 
confidently and relatively as fast as research in the 
non-agricultural sectors of the economy. Farmers 
are not able to develop their own research pro¬ 
grams. They must depend on public funds to a 
large extent, and on piecemeal contributions to¬ 
ward university research by industrial concerns. 
Such companies, quite understandably, are in¬ 
clined to direct their contributions toward projects 
in which they have some special interest. In most 
provinces at least, research grants of this nature are 
seldom directed to any aspect of agricultural 
economics. 

Research in farm economics, on the whole, has 
been less well supported by both government and 
industry than research in almost any other field, 
and it is time that something was done about it. 
Farmers and their organizations, between them, 
have a very vital interest in this type of work, in 
none of which should farmers individually be ex¬ 
pected to show a keener interest, than in that of 
farm management and production economics gen¬ 
erally. V 

A Step Forward 

C CANADA’S 25th National 4-H Club Week will 
J be held this year in Toronto, on November 10 
to 15, which coincides with the period of the Royal 
Agricultural Winter Fair. 

Unlike the National 4-H Club Weeks of other 
years, it will not be marked by national judging 
competitions. In fine with a recommendation on 
this page, in our February issue, the annual meet¬ 
ing of the Canadian Council on 4-H Clubs held at 
Saskatoon in March, advised the discontinuance of 
these competitions at the national level. After some 
weeks of study by a special committee, this de¬ 
cision was confirmed at a meeting of the Execu¬ 
tive last month, when the theme “4-H and our 
National Heritage” was chosen for 1956. 

It is gratifying to learn that the Executive of the 
Council felt able to make the change in policy 
effective this year, and that a more comprehensive 
and worthwhile national objective can now be put 
before the 75,000 4-H club members in Canada. 
Striking developments have taken place in agri¬ 
culture since World War II. Canadian agriculture 
has world-wide affiliations, and these may be ex¬ 
pected to increase rather than decrease in the years 
to come. It has, therefore, become more and more 
important that the farm young people, who will be 
the farmers of the future, should find in the 4-H 
club movement an opportunity for broadening their 
approaches to the problems of agriculture in rela¬ 
tion to other segments of our national economy and 
to the world in general. The Canadian Council on 
4-H Clubs is to be congratulated on this forward 
step, V 

Agricultural Degree Courses 

HE striking post-war developments in industry 
and in agriculture have forced the faculties of 
agriculture in several Canadian universities to seri¬ 
ously reconsider the courses that are taught leading 
to a degree in agriculture. There has already been 
a general raising of entrance standards, so that in 
most institutions the completion of a high-school 
education is now required before entering upon a 
university degree course. There is a general feeling 
that it is not yet practicable to extend degree 
courses beyond four years; and the problem which 
faces faculties of agriculture at the present time is 
to decide how best to use this limited four-year 
period for the benefit of the graduating student. 

Up to about 1940, around 80 per cent of the 
agricultural college graduates working on salary in 
Canada were employed by provincial or federal 
governments. Today, that proportion has been sub¬ 
stantially lowered by the greatly increased numbers 
of graduates who have been employed by non¬ 
governmental organizations and by industry. Along 
with this change has come a very pronounced 
emphasis on science in agriculture, as a result of the 
significantly greater impact of science on farm 
practice. So pronounced has been this development 
that certain Canadian universities have come to 
consider that the principal function of a university 


faculty of agriculture is to turn out science special¬ 
ists. From certain quarters the view has been ex¬ 
pressed that in the past, the best basic training for 
work in agricultural science is obtained in an arts 
faculty, because it was held that the courses in 
biology, physics and chemistry taught there are 
more fundamental, and therefore better suited as 
background for the work of a research scientist. In , 
recent year ; s, too, the extension services of provin¬ 
cial governments and of private industry have been 
expanded. Canadian university degree courses 
have hitherto paid too little attention to the special 
requirements of this type of work. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Manitoba 
Institute of Agrologists, the general question of 
developing suitable curricula to meet these several 
needs was discussed at some length. Members of a 
three-man panel discussed the requirements of 
employers of agricultural graduates under three 
headings: science; industry; and extension, public 
relations and journalism. Discussion from the floor 
combined to make the period one of general useful¬ 
ness. Perhaps one of the most interesting statements 
was made by a representative of industry who 
stated that university graduates are employed every 
year as potential management material and that in 
recent years, in industries ancillary to ag’iculture, 
such as the meat packing industry, agricultural 
graduates have been increasingly selected. What 
was most significant to us, however, was the fact 
that our universities, by their serious concern with 
the nature of the courses given to students, and by 
their recognition of the changes which have been 
taking place in agriculture and in industries relating 
to agriculture, have given evidence of a keen appre¬ 
ciation of their responsibilities to agriculture, and 
to the young people who come to them for train¬ 
ing. V 

• 

Final Wheat Payment 

OMETHING in the neighborhood of 300 grade 
classifications are involved in the final payment 
which was commenced on May 22 for wheat de¬ 
livered during 1954-55. In all, 318,439,061.2 
bushels are involved for which producers will re¬ 
ceive a final payment totalling $39,679,620.35. 
Payments for individual grades vary from 6.553 
cents for No. 5 wheat to 65.088 cents for Damp i 
No. 3 Canadian Western Amber Durum. 

A perusal of the grade list without considering 
the amounts listed as final payments to producers, 
leaves one with mixed feelings. The first impression 
is one of amazement at the development of a grain 
grading system which permits the grain inspectors 
to separate such a large number of classifications 
with the precision represented, for example, by No. 

1 Manitoba Northern, on the one hand, and Re¬ 
jected No. 1 Manitoba Northern Mixed Rotten 
Kernels Sour, on the other. Even more remarkable 
is “Rejected No. 1 Canada Western Mixed Grain 
Mixed Heated Rejected Mixed Gravel,” for which, t 
incidentally, 23.383 cents per bushel was the final 
payment. 

A second impression is one of amazement that 
so many grades, and grade classifications are found 
necessary to properly classify and price the wheat 
delivered to the Canadian Wheat Board during a 
single crop year. A little study of the list justifies its 
length, but fails to explain how the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, the Elevator Companies and the 
Wheat Board are able to co-operate in keeping all 
these classifications separated, to the point where 
the Wheat Board can finally issue cheques on the 
basis of Tough Rejected No. 3 Manitoba Northern 
a/c Rodent Excretion, on the basis of 17.608 cents 
per bushel. The world’s marvels are by no means 
confined to the world of nature, or to the mysteries 
revealed under a high-powered microscope. 

Whether $39 million will be enough to go around 
with reasonable adequacy may be another question. 
The decision of the Federal Government to share 
the costs* of storage has been of considerable value; 
and inasmuch as the Government now assumes 
responsibility for selling policy, it is undoubtedly 
reasonable, in this period of international surpluses; 
that it should contribute to the abnormal storage 
costs associated with large and continuing carry¬ 
overs. V 



